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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—< 





WE hope soon to be able to present our readers with a regular monthly account of every d 
i with the Acted Drama in London, by a Gentleman who has already proved 
himself a master in dramatic criticism. 
In an early Number.a short Account of the Life and Writings of W1Lt1aMm Russgu, 
LL.D. Author of the History of Modern Europe, &c. by Dr Invinc. 


Probably in our next Remarks on Dr Drake’s Shakspeare. 


We shall, in an early Number, delight our readers with an account of ‘* The remark. 
|: able Discoveries” of Stn GEORGE STEWART MACKENZIE, Baronet, F.R.S. P.P.H. 
\ C.L.R.S.E. F.S.A. in the fields of association hitherto so imperfectly explored by Ar. 
totle, Longinus, Thomas Aquinas, Hume, Alison, and Jefftey. His adventures must 
a nameless interest to all who remember the irresistible emotions produced in ow 

4 tre by the representation of Sir George’s GREAT DRAMATIC WORK—HELGA. 


We still object to some personal remarks in P. K.’s Critique on Mr West's picture of 
** Death on the Pale Horse.” 


In our next an account of C. 
In our next ** The Life of Sir 
We return W. our best thanks and amusing Paper on Mermaids, and 
1 other extraordinary Sea-animals. . insert it in our February Number. 
“T.’s translation from the German of Stolberg, will appear in our next Number. 

i If Viator will transmit us his Manuscript through the hands of any Gentleman in Edin. 

i burgh or Glasgow, it shall either be inserted in an early Number or returned to him 

through the same channel. 

i A Clydesman writes very sensibly. The preceding Notice will perhaps remove 

scruples he entertains on the point alluded to fa his letter from Rothesay. Bs yi 







ations on the Polar Ice. 


part I. 


f The Opinion of a late celebrated Judge on the Marriage Law of Scotland jis received 
| and approved of. 
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We have some doubts of the originality of A. D.’s Poem, will he favour us with mor 
positive assurance of it ? 
HW Our readers will receive with this the eight pages promised in our last Number, which 
\ Sangamon tia The Binder is requested to cancel pp. 205 and 206 of 
1 ‘um ber. 
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ON THE LATE NATIONAL CALAMITY. 


Tue Nation has suffered a loss which 
calls upon every heart audibly to 
mourn ; a loss to which no lips can 
utter words of adequate sorrow, yet of 
which the dullest spirit cannot speak 
without creating some portion of a 
nameless and awful sympathy. The 
calamity that has bowed us all down 
before it made us at once a brotherh 
of mourners, = ne ee 0: 

empire, for a while, forgot 
hy ra and griefs, in the dis 
ance of one universal passion. 
that affliction no one stood aloof; a- 
gainst it no one desired privilege. Na- 
ture, with a melancholy voice, implor- 
ed us to attend those Obsequies, and on 
the day when the Daughter of England 
was consi to her ancestral tomb, 
the beautiful Land, over which it was 
vainly hoped she would long have 
reigned a gracious queen, was shroud- 
ed in night-like pte mtr for her sake, 
and would not be comforted. 

The universal grief, with which the 
nation has deplored its calamity, will 
leave its own record to after-times in 
the simple facts that have served to ex- 
press it. Yet, while the people col- 
lectively mourn, each individual has 
asolemn pleasure in breathing forth 
the voice of his own feelings, and is 
desirous that a more lasting being 
might be given to his love, his reve- 
rence, and his pity. When, from our 
imperfect natures, such emotions shall 
begin to fade away, it may not then be 
undelightful to recur to the expression 
of our freshest sorrow, and so to bring 
over our long-pacified hearts some of 
those darker dreams which are now 
floating in all their power round the 
~~ 4 me That day will never 
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come, when a Briton’s soul can coldly 
think of her we lament ; but the power 
of the dead must not contend against 
that of the living—and the calm, not 
of oblivion but of » follows the 
waves of passion are broken a- 
gainst the grave. The time will ere 
long come to all—to some it may have 
come already—when we s look 
back with a kind of inquiring interest 
on the faded features of a sorrow once 
found. Now, the sadness forces 
upon us, even in the turmoil of 
existence ; it accompanies us on 
our walks through the happiness pi 


“‘nature—it startles us in the 


domestic blessedness—it darkens the 
solemn silence of the House of God. 
It is now a haunting passion—some- 
times in its intensity painful and a- 
gonizing—but in its enduring essence 
pure, beautiful, and sublime, and such 
as it must benefit every spirit here- 
after to indulge, 
When memory gives us back the dead, 
Even in the loveliest looks she wore ! 
Britain’s grief was sublime, for it 
came upon all the land like the night- 
fall. Each man felt that it was not 
himself alone that hope was cut. off, 
but that something was extinguished 
that had shone for all, and that there 
was a pang at the heart of the whole 
Individual—Nation. Not only is the 
pain of the calamity felt as the same 
to each and to all; so also is the fear 
which prolongs it into the future, and 
the love which carries it back unto the 
ast. None knew till this stroke came, 
ow he and all hung, with one affec- 
tion, upon their common Hope. Grief 
has disclosed the secret heart of the 
People. We now see and feel how 
that great affection, full of hope, and 
pure from all oS ae begun to blend 
2 
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our common thoughts with the coming 
on of other times—gathering all spe- 
culation, apprehension, desire, all mo~ 
tions of the presaging mind ‘of the 
country, into one fond, proud, and 
happy ex tion, that hung over Her, 
wis, ight bar been all things to our 
_ lo tovoux pride, and to the pee 
and happiness of the ‘ 
Thus was the grief of every man ex- 
panded, supported, and ennobled, by 
the consciousness of its universality. 
We had not to know, as often in the 
hours of private agony, that, while we 
wept, smiles were brightening. We 
not to listen to gladsome music 
sounding all round the desolation of 
our souls. A shock of electricity struck 
all the united hearts of a loyal people, 
and, at the moment we ourselves were 
touched, tin knew that a shudder ran 
through’ jestie of Britain. 
‘Exe’ wo hail yet time to reflect upon 
our loss, we felt that it was immea- 
surable. ' It was more fatal 
than the mere death of mighty. 
When a great statesman dies, we know 
that he will live in the wisdom of his 
counsels—and when a warrior falls 
battle, our grief is lost in his glory. 
here there was a iar sorrow. In 
we beheld the joy, the innocence, and 
beauty of youth, crowned with the 
eihiatiaemetion of all earthly magnifi- 
cence ; to her there was no rival Peer, 
no similar Being, no’ kindred Image. 
There was no other name that could 
make her’s less familiar to our hearts. 
While she lived, she was to our sight 
like the Morning Star ; and now that 
she is dead, it is like the extinguish- 
ment, the annihilation of some bright 
existence. 

All minds, whatever might be their 
structure, felt alike’on this calamity ; 
and the lowest were elevated by their 
grief to the side of the most lofty. In 

1 seasons we look up to any 
good with a deep and grateful 
sense of the present, knowing, but not 
dwelling on the promise of the future. 
But now every eye was bent forward, 
and as love and joy are fearless, we 
saw there visions only of surpassing 
happiness. What is beautiful or sa- 
— also inviolable. The | 

there is pledged on any one head, 

th len thought of fear is there that 
that head may be touched. The noblest 
hopes of the noblest nation upon earth 
were gathered round the radiant fore- 
head of the Princess ; and they almost 
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thought of her as a creature that Was 
immortal. What had death todo with 
, sueh a being? , Wherever, in her egy, 
lier childhood, she gleamed upon yy, 
it was like unclouded sunshine, and’ 
every eye was gladdened. Then came 
the days of free and uncontrolled af, 
feetion, when thé destined Quées, 
Albion loved, and was beloved, i 
some happy shepherdess in one of hep 
own peaceful vallies. Then was the 
bridal hymn chanted by a rejoicing 
people, and they waited for the 
when the mother’s heart was to 
blessed. If ever we thought of death 
at all, it was as the faded misery of g 
dream—an empty name—a powerleg 
phantom—a stranger, that durst no 
intrude on such consecrated happiness, 
But he came at once into the dwelli 
of kings ;—the calm prayers of thehe. 
ly Mother’s resignation — unavaile 
ing, and Providence, mi , terrible, 
and inserutable, bound i as souls in 
the frozen chillness of one wide des 


We cannot now tell, even untoours 
ives, the feelings that first assailed us, 
ind and indefinite distress fell 
1 of us—a feeling of some evil, 
limits, form, and tendency were 
e and unknown, but an evil 
which, in the midst of its darkness, 
had features that were terrible. We 
can look and reason, till this undefined 
nature of evil seems to settle into the 
shape of such positive mischief as time 
may bring, in consequence of this event. 
But that dark sapedenden of the soul 
was of much more than we _ be 
see ;——it was of all the ible 
which that moment took om . This 
is the evil, this is the loss, that can. 
not be measured. Positive calamity 
is measured, known, and endured; 
but the future good lost is illimitable, 
as hope and imagination ; it is a pain 
against which the soul hath no 
strength ; and the wider the range of 
her faculties, the wider is the sweep 
of her desolation. 


Men, in the first moments of any} 


great calamity which falls upon them 
all, feel as they never can feel again. 
They feel with a truth and evie 
dence of knowledge, which they can- 
not afterwards recover. ‘That con- 
sent of passion which fills all hearts, 
enlarges all. There is greatness and 
power, in each single bosom, given to 
that joy, or fear, or grief, which rises 
in concert with the joy, the fear, or 
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the gtief of wmumbered men. In our duration a3 a kingdom. Of that 
such times there is, in the discernment event no Poet could speak, for the in- 
of mighty feelings, wisdom and di- spiration of common men, outshone 
yination. There is an action of what the very creation of Genius itself; 
the greatest genius earth ever ue- and a sorrow, and a pride, a weight of 
ed called, “the prophetic soul of the passion, and a of tears, was 
wide land’ dreaming on things to stirred up, which ided at last into a 
come.” Evil and good then are seen grand and awful composure-—that. be- 
in their magnitude, in their height, spoke the increased power and majes- 
and‘ their depth. Lofty truth isin- ty of the national character. The 
telligible to common men ; hopes of Death of Her who was s0 lately the 
daring imagination become the pur- glory of our land ean scarcely be con- 
poses of common life ; and dread, and templated in a light less impressive. 
indignation, and hatred, and ven- Here, indeed, there was de and 
geance,. OF i love and reve- overthrow—the hopeless disarray of 
rential worship, are aroused towards proud, and aspiring, aud fearless, 
objects, which the callous heart of or- fancies; and. every ead stooped, as 
dinary existence endured without re- low as death, in the prostration of its 
pining, or enjoyed without gratitude. misery. But when all those agonies, 
Itis with something of this power of and all this distraction, are relieved— 
the soul ‘that men have felt under this fear it not, but that thoughts will 
calamity ; and though they might’not arise from the Aisle where our Ho 

find words for them, yet here the lies buried, as consolatory, as purify- 
thoughts of many common minds have ing,as strengthening, andas ennobling, 
been the same as theirs that move in as any that could touch our hearts, 


intellect and imagination. 


could we yet behold her issuing in 


It is thus that great joys and great pomp, and in beauty, from the Gates 


griefs sublime the moral temper of 2 
People. All events that agitate 
also to purify and invigorate the 
Thus is mercy shewn in the dir 







her Palace. 

there be any truth in these feel- 
s, now but too feebly expressed, 
there is something in the possession 





dispensations of Providence. Every of regal majesty truly ious to the 
calamity is not a curse—nor to agreat imagination, and which must be hal- 
and good people, even in the midst of lowed in the thoughts even of auster- 
universal affliction, is there such a est wisdom. How sublime the des- 
word as despair. On what does the tiny of a king, who has a kingly soul! 
soul dwell, with the most perfect pas- He stands not aloof from the hearts 
sion, as it travels through the record- that burn towards him; he is not 
ed history of man? On the wicked- deaf to that mighty voice of loyalty 
ness of tyrants—on the debasements and love that at all times is sounding 
of despotism—on the overthrow of op- from the depths of his empire. Ima- 
pression—on mighty victories—on f gine a being of high faculties, and ele- 
tal defeats—on convulsive revolutions vated thoughts, born to the throne of 
—on the death of the mighty—on all Great Britain, and rejoicing in his 
the “ earthquake voice” of a nation’s birthright. In all the gladness and 
exultation—on the desert-silence of a exultation of youth, he looks abroad 
nation’s fear. Such are the materials over a shining world, of which he him- 
on which active, as well as contem- self is the prime Hope—the ruling 
plative spirits feed throughout end- Soul. He has read of Princes, for 
less generations. Great men are cre- whose glorious sakes the land which 
ated, and great thoughts engendered, they blessed has, in the day of danger, 
by those events in the history of il- heaved as with an earthquake. He 
lustrious nations, that have been most has felt and understood the character 
pregnant with mighty issues either of his people, in whose eyes, and in 
of good or of evil. Was that battle, in whose hearts, a base prince is as no- 
which the throne-shattering king was thing; but who, when they behold 
overthrown, glorious merely because on the royal seat a iene t to rule 
victory was gained and an end accom- over them—a Being » Fearless, 
plished ? No ; thoughts, and feelings, Magnanimous, and Free—will not in- 
and passions, came from that field of deed fall down and worship him (for 
blood into the soul of this Land, Britons shew not their love in the 
whose power will add centuries to bending of the knees) but who will 
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stand erect near his throne, in open then have flowed, but they would sog 
and confident affection, and, if need have been dried up, and our’ grig 
be, pour round it in defence a river of would then only have been the 
their life’s blood. Yes; the prospect that is due to mortality. But weigy 
of life to a young prince, whe eels compare our dead Princess with og 
that embodied being of his people, sisters, or our wives, or with those ty 
and his own participation in their whom we may be betrothed. diy 
power—and whose mind, byinnocence, while we do so, it will be with a 
and ty, and hope, is free and un- er love towards the living, breathe 
in its joy, is doubtless the from the virtues of the dead. rh 
most glorious and exalted that can be the hearts of some were kept at's 
set before a human being. Andcan tance from Her, when in happingg 
we doubt that She whom we lament she walked through the groves of he 
would have been such a Queen? We greatness. But we are all her frieniy 
know the august principles of free- now. ‘he distinctions of society a 
dom, and virtue, and religion, in which forgotten; and we are privileged ty 
Her young spirit grew and prospered ; nature to embrace Her in the graj 
we know that she had prayed for Di- We image Her now not on the Thm 
vine illumination over those majestic of England, where we hoped she'wy 
feelings which her own noble nature to sit—not with the diadem rou 
inspired ; we know that never was her her forehead, which it would have 
enthusiastic soul so filled with rapture, well become—not with the robes of 
as when she brooded over the great- royalty, which she would have wom 
ness and the glory of her country; with such Queen-like stateliness—but 
and well truly does it become us now we call on her from the damp ai 
to return to her our last melancholy dripping vault—from the cold coffin 
reward, and to prostrate our souls be- and the motionless Pall; and in the 
fore the Tomb of Her, who loved lifgm silence that comes back upon’ ou 
for our sakes, and felt in the ch ts, we feel how profound was out 
of her people the chief glory of ve for her, the good, the beautiful, 
earthly destiny. and the pious. 
Such reflections will not be deem- © When we think on Her as she wa, 
ed out of place by those who have without exaggeration, we feel whatwe 
considered the nature of the feelings have lost. There is no conceivable 
with which the People of this Coun- limit to the power over the mind, 
try are accustomed to regard their character, happiness, virtue, and ex 
Ki With the good and wise, altation of a People, which mayb 
loyalty is a virtue, for it is felt by in the reign of a monarch high of 
them with a strength proportioned soul, and whom the hearts of that 
to the worth of its object. Never in People love. In war and in pe 
this land was a good Prince defrauded in his own court, and in every home= 
of his just glory—never was a bad in the proud spirit of the Illustrion 
Prince beloved. Here a king has no of the Land—in the joy of genius 
need to look to the voice of posterity. the gladness of soul of common men= 
His own age pronounces judgment in the sublime confiding consciousnes 
upon him ; and though that judgment of good—in ways unknown and Ur 
may be modified, it is irrevocable. imaginable—will the influence of thet 
The soul of the nation looks back to One Spirit spread itself over the Earth 
its noblest Kings for the support of its ‘There was something, indeed muth, 
own virtues ; nor should we now have of this promise to the People of our 
been rational lovers of monarchical Land—and in their grief there ws 
power, had we not had illustrious the feeling and understanding of such 
names to gaze upon, which give a good lost. The attachment we bes 
consecration to our loyalty. So feel to her father, and our reverential love 
we now towards Her who is dead. for her grandsire, were carried ont 
Had she died in ail the beauty of her Herself; and meeting there with & 
youth—in all the glory of her high es- very thing excellent, became as pre 
tate—aye, even under those awful found a feeling as ever People che- 
circumstances, which to think of is rished for a Monarch. 
agony—yet had she not been pure and = We feel that the hearts of all who 
pious, kind, generous, and of a lofty may chance to read these pages, 
mind—our tears would indeed even go along with us into the thoughts 
| 
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soy now -by one name, almost with calmness from a solitude no long- 
r greg 100 awful to pass from our lip. There er terrible. 
6 grig | was One whose dlim eyes would have But let us eseape from such dreams 
ve em | been delighted b the sight of Her into a less a sadness—let us re- 
th om f whom all the world loved. She grew turn to those thoughts which were 
jose jy | in her beauty, and every eye blessed beginning to collect themselves round 
Her. But there was One to whose the Image of our Princess, and which 
soul that beauty would have been like we indulged with a pride which even 
the renovation of youth, the rising of death itself cannot subdue. The 
anew star on the darkness of old age. love and loyalty of this nation would 





But the arm of God let down a black 
yeil between his soul and that delight- 
ful Vision. He knew not in his soli- 
tude of the smiles so near him; he 
knew not of the tears She so often 
shed for his sake. Not because he 
had become insensible to his regal 
power—not because he knew not of 
the triumphs of his people, have our 
hearts bled for our aged King—but 
because a cold hand frozen the 
living fountain of his spirit, and he 
aa or out from that world of light 
and love, which a new Existence had 
come to beautify with its enchant- 
ment. But now we behold mercy 
even in such visitation, and tremble to 
think how insanity itself may be the 
shield of sorrow. The gray hair 
been spared, and the bright hair lai 
in the dust ;—one royal Personage is in 
the grave, and another in darkness, 
worse than the grave. To us, who 
have immortal souls, that place is as 
nothing ; or, haply from the contrast 
of its untroubled calm with the agita- 
tion of life, it may seem a place of rest 
allied to happiness. But into the dark- 
ness where He sits, the eye only of 
God can penetrate ; and we are told, 
that though reason has deserted him, 
he is conscious of the presence of that 
Being whom our reason cannot com- 
end. Is it inconsistent with the 
iest dictates of our nature, or with 
the spirit of our Christian Faith, hum- 
bly to hope, that She, who has gone 
to Heaven, may be allowed by a mer- 
ciful God to visit her Father's dark- 
hess—to be spiritually present there, 
and, by some unknown sacred in- 
fluence, at times to calm those painful 
merings into quiet light, and to 
n the that is laid on his hoary 
temples? Could we but know, that he 
thought himself visited in his darkness 
(and such thoughts would be to him 
like blessed ghosts), by her so lately 
taken away, and that other pure Spirit 
whose death was the last of his known 
afflictions, we could then bear to turn 
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have been stronger, from tenderness, 
passion, and imagination, towards a 

Queen, than perhaps it ever could be to 
a King ; and whatever power of the 
kind above described might be possess~ 
ed by a Prince, it would be greater in 
a female Sovereign. This doubtless 
was felt under Elizabeth, in spite of 
her many unfeminine qualities, which 
could not impair the love which the 
English bore to her as their Queen. 
And the impression which remained 
generations after among the lowest of 
the people, of what her reign had 
been—of her ,olden days—is evi- 
dence irrefragable that such power 
had been mighty. 

From the operation of such feelings 
ie had come to look on our Princess 
our own, as the sole daughter of the 
Nation. When she was going forth 
upon the race of life, in the brightness 
of her morning, we looked on her with 
a feeling of guardian tenderness and 
love. We looked towards her in her 
simplicity, as a yng, ee looks upon 
the darling of his ho tenderly, 
but in consciousness of his power, that 
watches over her, and would break 
forth on the first threatening of injury 
or insult, to defend and overthrow. 
We felt, that when she should become 
our Queen, a young, and delicate, and 
gracious Lady might ascend a throne 
built among the roarings of the sea. 
The greatness of that country will be 
durable, but it must often be troubled, 


*‘ Whose march is o’er the mountain-wave, 
Whose home is on the deep.” 


The winds of Heaven might have 
visited the face of our Princess ; she 
would herself, with the gallant spirit 
of a gallant race, have woo’d them to 
her even in their wrath. But wo to 
any of the Sons of Men that had dared 
to offer violence to the Lady of our 
Isle! Her character was just that 
which would have delighted in the 
Courage, Generosity, Pride of Power, 
and Magnanimity of her People. She 
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would have exulted in the virtues 
which she inspired, and which would 
have been her safeguard. We know 
that she was kind, gentle, and pious : 
so a voice from her death-bed 
and grave. But we can also re- 
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co of a new promise. To 
moral People of this Island there: 


— irresistibly touching in thy 
simplicity of quiet, hap wedded 
life; as if They had noihilg tod 
with royalty, in whom the wh 


member, when she, the Daughter of sovereignty of the kingdom 


England, was seen gliding among the 
brave Spirits who Cubjested ro her 
Father’s throne the empire of the 
Ocean, and who, to save that beautiful 
young Being from death or trouble, 
would, with a shout of exultation, have 
all died in victorious battle. 

Forsaken as we now are, it is not 
useless to cherish such recollections ; 
for we had every assurance that our 
hopes were well founded, and could 
have been blasted only by Death. 
It was not into quiet, and peaceful, 
and meditative souls alone that the 
voice of that calamity struck with the 
penetration of lightning. The death 
of so much gentleness, and innocence, 
and simplicity, and beauty, shook the 
souls of those to whom Death is a daily 
companion. Sighs were not heard 
only in our peaceful cities, and in the 
silence of our. inland glens ; but 
stirred throughout all the floati 
Bulwarks of the Land, and our victo- 
rious army was saddened in the coun- 
uy it had conquered. The Standard 

England was on that day lowered 
in fatal defeat ; and there was since- 
rity in the tears which wet the faces 
of the brave, when they heard the 
youn Queen was no more, who would 

ave known how graciously to reward 
their valour, and under whose smiles 
that valour would have acquired a 
more chivalrous character. 

But let us, ere we part, follow her 
image into that sanctuary where its 
best earthly happiness was placed, and 
from which would have shone its most 
salutary influence—the home of her 
wedded life. From the time of her 
marriage it was that we had the clearest 
insight into her nature, though, long 
before, we knew that it was noble. As 
that Holy Man blessed her, when yet 
a child, she fell on her knees and wept. 
She shewed to all who might need the 
lesson, that when all the world have 
abandoned her, yet ought a daughter 
to cling to a mother’s love. Well 

ight her Father rejoice over Her, the 
fair, the dutiful, and the heroic. But 
on becoming a Wife, there was in all 
her conduct a good beyond our very 
highest hopes, and rather like the dis- 





Every thing we heard of their do. 
mestic details, no matter how tri 
all their little acts of intercourse 
the People, from which She had for 
merly been confined, but in’ whid 
she now seemed to delight—g, 
to usa kind of right and 
in her which was held most sacagd, 
All that we had ever seen in Her wy 
the beauty of Power: all that is ing 
ungracious, unloved, and painful, hai 
in this instance no being. We behelj 
her shining on the very summit ¢f 
Power, yet we felt towards her th 
most unawed and fearless 
the same tenderness with whichw 
contemplate virtue and happiness iq 
humble life. In the slightness an 
unimportance of the acts and circum 
stances in which she was known tous, 
we beheld the simple and gracefal 
ess of her character ; we saw the 
natural play of her life ; and: the 
delight which she, who was to have 
ruled over us, felt in such pure thoughts 
and innocent occupations, was like a 
augury of happiness to her Peopley 
Sanctified as she now is to us by 
suffering and death, it would ill be 
come us, who are all se frail, to 
almost to think, of her 
Weeping over her grave, we know, 
that as we are all dust and ashes, she 
too must have sometimes erred inthe 
weakness of humanity. She is now 
with her God; and we trust thatdl 
that required forgiveness in her soil 
has been forgiven at the throné¢ 
Infinite Merey. Judging of a hi 
man Being by what we know‘ 
human life, we are justified in think 
ing her to have been one of -the 
most Innocent. She was rewarded 
on earth by that gladness - which 
ever breathes round a pure Spirit; 
and we humbly believe that shes 
now rewarded in heaven by that 
higher bliss, of which all terrestrial 
happiness seems but a faint and fleet 
ing shadow. Her passage into heaven 
was beset with fear and with agony: 
The curse denounced of old against 
the Mother of Mankind fell on the 
most beautiful of her Daughters; and 
there was a ery of wo over the Land, 
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as from an affliction that tore and rent the funeral pomp is forgotten ; when 
asunder at once all the holiest hopes the sound of the muffled bell haunts 
and joys that ean agitate the heart of us no more; when we faintly remem- 
i eget Fa lara Cateye ber the holy hymns; and the black 
but this, and the may bear to hue of mourning has left the land,— 
Jook upon it; but here there is the her Image will not then perish, The 
confusion, the darkness, and the wail- appearances of grief must dic. away. 
ing, of all unimaginable misery, and Our souls must be strung anew, to 
it.seems as if they could give way meet the cares, and discharge the 
to everlasting sadness and de- duties of life. If all the sorrows of 
spar. To Him who sat by that dy- the world were seen, this earth would 
ing bed—who grasped that elay be blackened as with a ceaseless fune- 
hand—who looked and saw, im one ral, Life is once mere rushing on as 
ghastly moment, that dire trouble had before, and the coffin of our Beloved 
given way to a calm not of this earth is left in its mortal solitude. But 
~—who may offer comfort to one so They who die young, in all their beau- 
wiserably wretched? In the multi- ty, piety, innocence, and virtue,—and 
tude of due thoughts within him, let whom Providence had placed on an 
Thy comforts calm his soul! Ifever eminence whence the glory of their 
that calm is given, and he can again lives could be beheld at a distance,—~ 
be seen among us, every eye will glis- shine with a light undimmed through 
ten with the tenderest pity at his endless generations. There is nothin 
As Her Image dwells in to abstract from, or to bedim the ideal. 
his soul for ever, so, when weseehim, beauty of their Character. They are 
shall we feel in the presence of the like creations of the Fancy ; and, with- 
Departed. He will for ever be dear out any taint of superstition, we look 
tous for Her sake,—for the sake of back to them as to enshrined Saints 
that pure affection and devoted ten- for the light of a lofty comfort, when 
derness, by which we know he made saddened by the painful consciousness 
her life so y—for the sake of his ~ of our own frailties, or agitated by the 
own many mild and manly Virtues, wickedness of our Fellow-men. 
For these things a blessing is upon N. 
him, and will remain with him for —_ 
ever, 

Let us now close our strain of pity ACCOUNT OF AN ASCENT OF MONT 
over a death in which all the purest, RIGI, IN SWITZERLAND, AND OF 
all the highest sorrows of poetry, would A NIGHT’S RESIDENCE ON THE SUM~ 
seem to have been realized, and from MIT OF THAT MOUNTAIN, 
which a moral sinks into the silence 
ofevery soul. She has been laid with Tue view from the summit of Mont 
passionate tears in the ancestral mau- Rigi is indeed well worthy of its fame. 
soleum of England’s kings,—and let It is among the most celebrated of the 
the potentates of the earth seek to de- many sublime prospects which may be 
serve such a funeral. The purest of enjoyed in the central regions of Swit- 
England’s Matrons, thinking of her zerland, and seemsthe one most capable 
short wedded life, will more deeply of exciting the enthusiasm of the ro« 
feel the glory of conjugal virtue. The mantic natives. Throughout Germany 
Maiden, weeping for her fate, will ho Mont Rigi is known by the names of 
to feel and inspire no purerlove. The Mons Regius and Regina Montium ; 
Daughter will read in her life a beau- and if the possession of the sublimest 
tiful lesson of filial piety. And the attributes with which nature was ever 
Lover and Husband, when they think gifted may bestow a name, it is well 
on her life, and on her death, will distinguished by the title of the Queen 
embrace within their innermost souls, of Mountains. 
and with a more gushing tenderness, I commenced my ascent from the 
those cherished objects of their affection beautiful village of Gersau, known at 
whom a kind God has suffered them one time as the least republic in Eu- 
to possess in this precarious world. rope. It is situated near the base of the 
Every heart will write an epitaph for Rigiberg, upon the northern shore of 
her on the tablet of its memory. No the Lake of Luccrne, and now forms 
human being will ever ce wl la- part of the Canton of Sehwytz. The 
— by so many pure tears. When ascent occupied me _ seven hours, 
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but during that time I made different 
excursions to the right and left, to 
visit some fine ravines, and enjoy the 
various views from the summits of the 
lower mountains. Con to what 
a ding alah the serenity 
i ight, enor 
wore at first an inauspicious ot, and 
the mountains were enveloped by dense 
clouds. I had moreover been inforta- 
ed by a traveller whom I met in Al- 
torf, that I need not attempt to as- 
cend the Rigiberg unless under a 
cloudless sky, as the beauty of the 
a entirely upon the 
clearness of the atmosphere. He must, 
however, — — a 
unacquainted wi sublimest fea- 
tures of the Swiss landscape ; and I 
now rejoice that I commenced my jour- 
ney, surrounded on all: sides by mist 
and vapour. I had not ascended above 
two thousand feet, when the thin 
fleecy clouds, which had hitherto pre- 
vented my seeing distinctly beyond the 
distance of fifty yards, began to collect 
into-denser masses of the most snowy 
whiteness, and leaving the intermediate 
spaces clear and cl 


enchantment, bright views of distant 
vallies, with — silver ae and 
smiling villages; huge rocks and pre- 
— — with 7 high pines, 
with partial glimpses o moun- 
tains, sores with the most verdur- 
ous forests ; and of placid lakes, re- 
flecting in their still waters every com- 
bination of earth and sky. IfI may 
make use of so awful an expression, it 
indeed almost like the effect 

creation ; the high mountains lifted 
their heads as if under the immediate 


influence of a more than kingly power ; 
and the snowy clouds, which were now 


resting amid the deep blue of an Al- 
pine y, or floating over the ever- 
ing ts, seemed like the bright 
abodes of spirits ministering in the 
mighty work. 
' ae owen the intermediate 
range of hills, I reached the Hospice 
of Rigi, situated on the mountain 
near its base, about mid-day. I did 
not, however, enter this venerable 
dwelling, as there are now three or 
four inns built in the neighbourhood, 
in consequence of the vast concourse 
of pedestrians who visit this delight- 
ful spot during the summer months. 
The Hospice is inhabited by a few 
capuehins, whose predecessors in for- 


, presented in 
every direction, as if by the hand of 


mer times were almost the onl 
lers in the valley. To their 
ity the stranger was indebted for rap 
and refreshment, after the 6: 
crossing the Alpine passes; and ‘tl 
peasant, returning to a nei rring 
vale, was sure to meet with the 
est se The vast influx of tm, 
ve every coun has noy 
rendered the cnauies of this 4 
lent feeling impossible, and inns hay 
been built to relieve the worthy fatha, 
of such a heavy load. Still, Loren 
the poorer classes, whose necessities 
oblige them to leave their homes; a 
kindly entertained ; and I have 
been informed, that the character ¢ 
these pious men stands high for gooh 
ness and charity. The situation ¢ 
their little convent, notwiths 
the encroachment of less sacred d 
ings, certainly realizes all that ‘pods 
have ever feigned of the sublimestam 
most holy solitude. Amida r 
trees, upon a verdant spot, by chews 
of a mountain stream, w banks are 
abrupt and rocky, and partially wook 
ed by the birch, the sycamore, andthe 
ash, these fathers have their peace 
ful abode. Immediately opposite thete 
is a chapel, built with the. ‘grem 
est taste, whose gray walls presenta 
beautiful contrast to the green 
with which it is surrounded. Onl 
sides the valley is enclosed by: high 
mountains,—those in the - distance 
breaking through the clouds, and 
shewing their uninhabitable summit, 
covered with everlasting snows jin 
the more central regions, there =| 
precipices, divided by cataracts, 
surrounded by large tracts of anciént 
pine-trees; and at the outskirts. 
these, are the summer dwellings .f 
the goat-herds and the hunters of the 
roe. Through a narrow glen, imth 
distance, is seen the Lake of Lowerts, 
with its craggy and precipitous banks; 
and behind these are the. high caste- 
lated rocks, which terminate the:wild 
valley of Schwytz. iy 
Whilst I contemplated this glorious 
scene at a short distance from the clw 
pel, I observed one of the fathers a» 
cending, with a pitcher in his hand, 
to a rocky bank ; and, having 
the pitcher from a spring which flowed 
from it, he descended by the footpath 
on which I then stood. He was 
parently about 75 years of age, tall, 
and majestic in his form, with a fine 
countenance, and a great luxuriance 
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his 


stockings, but a spe- 
Scat ig by ing ito 

round his foot y ribbons 
crossing each other—they were such 
etapa terre: Bacio’ in the contunse 
of a Roman patrician. Arou is 
nded a massy chain, to 

the end of w there hung a silver 
crucifix ; and in his right he held 
along white staff, shod with iron, I 
never beheld a more pict ue or 
beautiful than that which this 
venerable old man presented. His head 
was such a one as ‘‘ Guido has often 
inted—mild, pale, penetrating, free 
from all eneuenee-inae Ione a fat con- 
tented ignorance, ing downwards 
upon the earth—it looked forwards, 


came by it, heaven above, who let it 
fall upon a monk’s shoulders, best 
knows ; but it would have suited a 
Brahmin ; and, had I met it upon 
the plains of Hindostan, I had reve- 
renced it.” I felt a diffidence in 
aldressing him, though I longed to 
do so, and had he not, on reach- 
ing the spot where I stood, put down 
his pitcher, and uttered some common 
salutation, I must have let him ra 
by. I then learned from him what- 
ever I wished to know concerning 
the most remarkable objects in the 
neighbourhood. He ee ee 
timately acquainted with the different 
mountain passes in the district. He 
informed me, that he had studied me- 
dicine in-his younger days, and, till 
within the last few years, had visited 
the sick in the neighbouring vallies 
during all seasons. He is now, how- 
ever, unable to undergo such fatigue, 
and confines his excursions to his own 
vicinity. In summer, he added, they 
have many visitors ; but during the 
winter, which is severe and of long 
continuance, scarcely any strangers en- 


ter the valley, as most of the Alpine berg. 


roads are then im ble, owing to 
the great depth of the snow. 

I gained the summit of Mont Rigi 
about one o'clock, and by this time 
the larger masses of clouds were bro- 
ken and dispersed. few snowy 


groups still hung upon the higher bor- 
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ders of the forests, or rested at the 
base of broken cliffs; but the vallies 
were bright and clear, and innumer- 
able lakes reflected the rich blue of a 
most lovely sky. The view which I 
now enjoyed was a most ample recom- 
pence for the fatigue endured in the 
ascent, and would indeed be a suffi- 
cient reward for the trouble of a jour- 
ney to Switzerland, get oe other 
than this were to be The 
most sublime prospect I ever witnessed 
in Britain was that from the top of 
Ben Lomond in Scotland—it is in my 
opinion much superior to. the views 
from Skiddaw or Helvellyn, in thenorth 
of England ; and assuredly the moun- 
tain groups to the north and north- 
west are magnificent. But what can 
be said of a landscape of which that 
is only a representation in miniature ? 
It would indeed be in vain to attempt 
conveying an adequate idea of the glo- 
ries of such an evening as I passed on 
the summit of Mont Rigi, or the in- 
effable splendour of the sun rising 
from the centre of the Rhetian Alps. 
To the east there lies the dark val- 
ley of Schwytz, with its placid lake, 
surrounded by . precipi- 
tous mountains, and gloomy forests. 
Near it stands the Rossberg, with 
its lurid hue, containing beneath its 
rugged surface the ruins of a once 
beautiful village, and the remains of 
many a peaceful inhabitant of the val- 
ley, whose innocent life might seem to 
have deserved a better fate than con- 
signment to such a sudden and awful 
tomb.* Tothesouth, thehighest moun- 
tains of Europe lift their summits cov- 
ered with everlasting snow, and so 
dazzlingly bright, that the eye can 


scarcely support their lustre. These 
are divided by deep and silent vallies, 
some of which are the very picture of 


sunshine and beauty, presenting the 
greenest pasture, enriched by winding 
currents, and adorned by an endless 





* The catastrophe alluded to, was the sud- 
den falling down of a considerable ‘part. of 
the Swiss mountain » in the valley 
of Goldau,-called by God natives “re - 
It gave way in the evening e 
2d September 1806, and buried a beauti- 
ful vi beneath its ruins. Four hun- 
dred and thirty-three persons, inhabitants 
of the valley, perished, besides sixteen in- 
dividuals from the neighbouring districts, and 
eight travellers from the Cantons of Berne 
and Argovy. ‘The spot is still visible from 
a great distance, being brown. and herbless. 
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series of villages and country seats— 
others again seem shadowed in ever- 
lasting , encircled by forests and 
frightful precipices, whose dismal as- 
pect is only relieved. by the silver 
streak of some impetuous torrent leap- 
ing down its a hae har- 
bouring in their pools of 
icy water, whose waves never sparkled 
in the morning sun, or were gi by 
the ruby hue of a summer eve. To 
the west, a rich and luxuriant country, 
with gentle hills and silvery rivers, 
spreads its green surface as far as the 
eye can reach. ‘To the north there is 
a beautiful variety of hill and dale, 
with the small of Zug, and the 
romantic town of the same name im- 
mediately beneath, and an extensive 
view of a finely wooded country, ex- 
tending towards the banks of the 
Rhine, and the Lakes. of Constance 
and Zurich. In every direction, both 
among the vallies on the moun- 
tains, there are lakes of the purest co- 
lours and most beautiful forms, which 
reflect the snowy summits of the Alps, 
the lovely cottages with their green 
vineyards, and the waving forests, with 
the wild summer huts or shealings of 
the woodman, and the hunters of the 
ree. The clear sunshine had now 
pierced through most of the rocky pas- 
ses and narrow glens, the vapours of 
which, partly dis » Were seen as- 
cending to the- sky, assuming 
every imaginable variety of form and 
colour, and all the while their dark sha- 
dows were cast upon the virgin snow, 
which a even more bright from 
the gloomy contrast. There are thirteen 
lakes visible from this sublime spot, 
and many of the hills are between 
12,000 and 14,000 feet in height. The 
most distant of these are covered 
throughout their whole visible extent 
with the purest snow ; and the glitter- 
ing ice, which fills their high vallies 
during certain states of the atmosphere, 
reflects the sunbeams like sheets of wa- 
ter, and might be mistaken for Alpine 
Jakes, but for its inclined position. In 
the western landscape, one of the finest 
features is formed by the town and lake 
of Lucerne, the former situated near 
the base of the Mons Pileatus. That 
mountain is above 7500¢ feet in height, 
— it is free from snow, cxcept a few 
little spots, and is very rocky near the 
summit, and covered on its sides with 
the finest pine trees. 
The splendour of the day was only 
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ualled by the rich glow of the evéy 
ing: and the silver glory of the wight 
No human soul could y the trans 
scendent beauty of such a setting guy 
as I — from ae 
Rigi. ie western mri | 
terally bathed in gold, and the lakes, 
rivers, woods, and mountains, exhibite 
ed all imaginable hues. The 
snow itself was suffused with a’ 
of crimson, and the pine forests shone 
with a purple brightness.’ Amid thi 
unspeakable brilliancy, the Mons‘Py 
leatus 1 conspicuous from’ the 
contrast which it afforded. As ty 
eastern side, which is extremely pies 
cipitous, is exposed to the spectator 
from Mont Rigi, not a ray of light 
falls upon it at sunset ; and as the eye 
is dazzled by the western rays, whi 
gild its rugged horizon, it appears 
black as night, amid the surrounding 
splendour. Its dark shadow is ‘als 
cast upon the lake, the other parts@f 
which are sparkling like molten et 
from the reflection of the 
clouds which hang around them. °*» 
* Amid the illumined land of Flood, 
Sunless that mighty mountain stood; 
Save where, above its awful head, 
There shone a flaming cloud blood red, 
As ’twere the flag of destiny, ! 
Hung out to mark where death would be,”. 

After the sun had sunk, the bright 
crimson of the sky changed to a 
rose colour, and by degrees the 
which had shone so bright assumed 
a dusky hue, till at last the westetn 
sky was scarcely to be distinguished 
from the dark shades of the north 
But behold another glory—the lovely 
moon had risen among the silver Alps; 
and filled the lonely vallies with s 
light even more beautiful than thatof 
day. The snow-clad summits shone 
with a more gentle brightness, and thé 
dark blue of the sky with which they 
were surrounded, and all its glittering 
stars, seemed suspended over them like 
an imperial mantle. Beneath were 
the dark forests of unvaried hue, 0c 
casionally ‘enlivened by the star-like 
lamp of the Woodman’s Cottage ; and 
lower still, in the bosom of the vak 
lies, lay the placid lakes, reflecting 
the rays of the moon, as she sailed in 
her loveliness above them, and which 
fell like a column of liquid silver on-the 
glittering waters. 

Near the summit of the mountain 
there is a cottage, and in ‘this cottage 
I resolved to pass the night. I had 
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jously dined there in com 

oh arf travellers whom I had Fin. 

ed in the morning. On senile, I 

the room nearly full, 

per ~ chief ~ Bros 


pedestrians, 'y > 

ing ascended from the neighbour- 
ing valli Een mtmathee aytn 
e 


in > 
}seon discerned, that out of a number 


ively so small there was a 
somerful variety of tongues and tribes 
assembled on this elevated region. 
Our number consisted in all of thir- 
teen, and comprehended the natives 
of seven different countries, viz. one 
Russian, two Swedes, four Germans, 
two Swiss, one Scotsman, two Eng- 
lishmen, and one American. The 
Germans formed the most interesting 
group. The eldest of them was an 
officer in the Prussian service—tall, 
handsome, and intelligent ; the other 
three were from a German University, 
in which they had been secluded the 
better part of their lives, and from 
which they had just been emancipat- 
ed, to roam at will through the wild 
vallies of the Alps. The whole com- 
seemed kind-hearted and ami- 


sian officer spoke it with fluency. On 
inquiry, I found that they had acquir- 
ed our language, in the first e, 
solely with a view to read and under- 
stand the writings of Shakspeare, of 
whose works they spoke with a know- 
ledge and enthusiasm far surpassing 
what is generally met with in Britain ; 
but in regard to all our other poets, 
from Chaucer to Hogg inclusive, they 
professed to know absolutely nothing. 
French, to a certain ee, Was uni- 
versally spoken and understood among 
us, so that with English and French, 
—and, on the part of the solitary 
Scotsman, such words of his native 
language as either bore, or were su 
posed to bear, a resemblance to the 
German,—we had little difficulty in 
ing as intimately acquainted 
with other, as if we had been 


fellow travellers for years. We form- 
ed as it were a little divan from the 
nations of Europe ; and it was surely 
not an uninteresting sight, to see so 
many wanderers from different and 
distant lands, arsembled together in 
quictness and peace, either recounting, 
7 
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in foreign accents, the adventures of 
our respective tours, or each with his 
ink-stand and journal ‘before him, en- 
deavouring to describe, in his native 
tongue, the glory and the splendour of 
that romantic days... 

After supper we again sallied forth 
to enjoy once more the. sublime pros- 
pect. The clouds had descended into 
the vallies, and the night wind sound- 
ed mournfully through the forests. 
On the mountain top the air was damp 
and chill. The inhabitants of the 
vallies had retired to rest, and the last 
lamp of the woodman was extinguish- 
ed ; but the full orbed moon was sail- 
ing in her glory t the heavens, 
which were bright blue, and the 
stars shone with increasing lustre. 
The finest feature indeed of a noctur- 
nal scene, in Alpine countries, is the 
deep blue of the sky, and the intense 
brightness of the innumerable stars. 
Its beauty cannot be conceived by a 
person who has only beheld it through 
the dense medium which surrounds 
the vallies or the plains in the lower 
countries of Europe. From the sum- 
mit of the Swiss Alps the midnight 
sky appears nearly black, and the shade 
is increased in depth by the brilliant 
contrast of the snowy hills ; and even 
in the day-time it a of the deep 
est and most lovely blue. 

Adopting the proposal of one of the 
bright-eyed Germans, we collected 
dried grass and brushwood; and hav- 
ing dragged a small pine-tree from 
the winter store of our. cottage, we 
piled them together on the highest 
pinnacle, and, by means of the Rus- 
sian’s tobacco-pipe, in a few minutes 
kindled a fire which illuminated the 
mountain far and near. We seated 
ourselves around it, while the tall 
Russian stood upright, with his fur 
cloak and black mustachios, and kept 
stirring the embers with his travelling 
staff, or adding fuel to the flame. The 
strong contrast of light and shade on 
the countenances, and varied dresses 
of the mountain group, had a wild and 
singularly beautiful effect. But for 
our gentle demeanour we might have 
passed for a band of lawless rebbers, 
revelling in the midnight hour, seeure 
among the rocky fastnesses of some 
accustomed Alp, or guiding, by our 
beacon light, the winding fuotsteps of 
some adventurous brethren returning 
laden with the riches of an unguarded 
caravan. 
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** One, poking from. the heap a blazing 
Would, like lone maniac, from the rest retire, 
And, as he waved it, mutter deep a vow, 
His head encircled with a wreath of fire. 
Others, with haste, and eager voice, 
Would drag new victims to the insatiate power, 
That like a savage idol did rejoice 
Whate’er his suppliants offer’d to devour. 
And aye 8 murnours o’er the moun- 


,_ tains 
As if from sprite immured ineavern lone ; 
While hi rose pale Luna to behold 
Our m empire Syne nalighs Sos mess. 
For meey many a year of silence—but 
er own.” 


Within a few feet from the spot on 
which we thus -held our wild revels, 
there was an enormous precipice, con- 
sisting in fact of one side of the moun- 
tain, and at the base of which lay the 
Lake of Zug. When our fire was a- 
bout to expire, we tossed the burning 
beams down this fearful gulph—the 
red streaming lights of which, shooting 
down the black air of midnight, pro- 
duced a most undefinable sensation in 
our minds. Sometimes, with the ra- 
pidity of an arrow, they darted to the 
bottom, where they became invisible 
from the distance to which they had 
— ae at = times they hung sus- 
pended midway on some jutting x 
or old ghostly pine, where p Ae 
mained till the action of their fire 
again gave them liberty, and they 
dropped with a dancing light, and a 
motion which appeared as if voluntary, 
into the profound abyss. 

A short time after midnight, we 
sought the repose of the shepherd’s 
homely beds. I slept soundly till half- 
past five, when I was awakened by the 
shouts of the happy Germans beneath 
my window. We met by appoint- 
ment on the hill top, to witness the 
rising of the sun. 

This sublime sight was beheld un- 
der circumstances as favourable as 
those which had accompanied the sun- 
set the precedingevening. Thechanges 
oi “ pay ré the an —_ 

leecy gra e early twilight to 
seaside alow sf haan , —— 
expressibly beautiful, The varied and 
ever changing tints of the mountains 
also astonished and delighted us. 
Summit after summit was illuminated. 
The highest mountain at this time vi- 
sible from the Rigiberg, was the Jung- 
frau, a stupendous Alp nearly 14,000 
feet in height. Its summit received 
the first rays of the morning, and 


shone in the heavens alm ost like a’ ship 
when its neighbours were canopied jp 
mist and darkness. As the sun m 


ed in his course, the adjacent moun 


thine pay ie Taye, each 

to its in the might; chain, 
at last the vallies, the aos and. th 
green pastures, were gladdened by 
beams, and the sublimest landscape 
the world was again distinctl 

in all its terror, beauty, and magnif. 
cence. . A. 8. 
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ANALYTICAL ESSAYS ON THE Bagty 
ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 


No IIL 
Jew of Malta.—Manrtow. 


We have been induced to dwell longer 
on the writings of Marlow than 
haps their intrinsic worth demandél 
of us in a series of Essays of the Kind 
proposed, by the fact of his being, 
yond all comparison, the greatest 
matic Genius who preceded Shak 
speare. He had not the mighty advan 
tage ae by his immediate succes 
sors, of imbibing inspiration from the 
works of that matchless mind’; ‘fot, 
though he was contemporary with the 
outh of Shakspeare, he died befote 
is genius burst forth with its perféet 
splendour. It cannot be unintetes 
ing, therefore, to contemplate the 
workings of that creative Spirit, who 
may, in some sort, be considered the 
harbinger of our Nation’s Glory. “We 
have seen that our Divine Bard did 
not scorn to follow in the same trick 
with Marlow, and that, as Mr Lamb 
well remarks, “ the reluctant  patigs 
of abdicating royalty in Edward, far. 
nished hints which Shakspeare scare 
ly improved in his Richard the Se 
cond.” Some resemblance may like 
wise be traced in “ Shylock’’ to the 
“* Jew of Malta,” though, in this.cas®, 
the comparison is unfortunate for Mat 
low. He who was in his own day 
called “‘ the famous gracer of ie 
dians,” would almost appear, d 
such a parallel, as if he belonged toan 
age of ignorance and barbarity.. ~~ 
/ The “ Jew of Malta” is introdueel 
{to the audience by no less a personage 
than “ Machevil,” who says, 
‘+ Albeit the world think Machevil is dead, 
Yet was his soul but flown beyond the Alps, 
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Which money was not got without my 
means,” &c. 


1917.7] On the Early English Dramatists. 261 
And-now the Guize is dead, is come from Which methinks fits not their profession. 
France A — man hath conscience, 
Toviewthis Landand frolic with his Friends. And for his conscience lives in beggary. 
] count Religion but a childish toy They say we are a scatter’d nation : 
‘And hold there is no sin but Ignorance. I cannot tell; but we have scrambled up 
But whither am I bound, I come not, I, More wealth by far than those that brag of 
To reatl a lecture here in Britanny, faith. 
But to present the Tragedy of a Jew I must confess, we come not to be kings: 
Who smiles to see how full his bags are That’s not our fault; alas, ournumber’s few; 
cramb’d, And crowns come either by succession, 


Or urged by force ; and nothing violent, 


Oft have I heard tell, can be permanent, 
So that we are to consider the conduct , _Aiveuan pacelrule, makeChrisans kings, 


of Barabas as Marlow’s exempplifica-~ 
tion of the principles of Machevillism. 
The Jew now appears in his count- 
ing-house, with heaps of gold before 
him, and utters a soliloquy, of which 
this is part. 
« Fie, what a trouble ’tis to count this trash ! 
Well fare the Arabians, who so richly pay 
The things they traffick for with wedge of 
d 


Whereof a man may easily in a da 

see cer nag Ammer sem a life. 
The needy groom, that never finger’d groat 
Musil moke'a maieacle of thus much calcd: 
Buthe whose steel-barr’d coffers are cramm’d 


full, 

And all We Ute sine bon been Sane 
Wearying his fingers ends wii ing it, 
Would ix his age be loth to labour 20, 
And for a pound to sweat himself to death. 
Give me the merchants of the Indian mines, 
That trade in metal of the purest mould ; 
The wealthy Moor, that in the eastern rocks 
Without controul can pick his riches up, 
Andin his house heap pearl likepebble-stones; 
Receivethem free and sell them bythe weight, 
Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacinths, hard topas, green emeralds, 
Beauteous rubies, woking diamonds. 
And seld-seen costly stones of so great price, 
As one of them, indifferently rated, 
And of a caract of this quality, 
May serve in peril of calamity 
Toransome great kings from captivity.” 

This exulting soliloquy is interrupt- 
ed by the successive entrance of two 
merchants, informing him that his 
Argosies have arrived safe in Malta 
roads. Barabas then exclaims,, 


“ Thus trolls our fortune in by land and sea, 

And thus are we on every side inrich’d. 

These ate the isd tothe Jews, 

And herein was.old Abram’s ha 

epdee ce eeaaatardal tome 
us to out in their laps, 

ipping the Lovels of ahs exrth Sor thesr, 

Making the sea their servants, and the winds 

Todrivetheir substance with successful blasts? 

Who hateth me but for my ha) ? 

Or who is honour’d now but for his wealth ? 

ee eet 

‘han pitied ina Christian poverty ; 

ind Sdn aoa fruits in all their faith, 

But malice, falsehood, and excessive pride, 


thirst so much for principality.” 
‘Phe Turkish fleet now appears be- 
fore Malta and the Basas, with Selim 
Calymath at their head, demand from 
the Governor ten: years tribute, that 
had been allowed to accumulate. To 
meet this demand, it is 
decreed that all the Jews in Malta 
must surrender one half of theirestates. 
The Governor thus equitably commu- 

nicates this decree to Barabas._ - 
_—* + wal our sufferance of your hateful 
ves, . 
Who stand accursed in the sight of Heaven, 
These taxes and afflictions are befallen... 
And therefore thus we are determined.” 
The goods and wares of Barabas be- 
ing seized on, are found to amount to 
more than all the wealth in Malta, 
and his dwelling-house is converted 
into a Nunnery ; an insult and injury 
for which there seems no cause but 

Christian hatred, 

B. ** Well then, my Lord, say, are 
satisfied ? aim spies wer 
You have me goods, my money, and my 

weal 


My ships, my store, and all that.I enjoyed. 
And having all, you can request no more, 
Unlesb pour anrdientinig dintp henate 
Suppress all pity in your stony breasts, 
now move vou to bereave my life. 
Gov. No Barabas, to stain our hands with 


blood 

Is far from us and our Profession. 

Bar. Why I esteem the injury far less 
To take the lives of miserable men, 
Than be the causes of their misery. 
You have my wealth, the labour of my Life, 
Thecomfort of mineage,myChildren’s Hope, 
And therefore ne’er distinguish of the wrong.” 

The Governor and Knights depart 


unmoved, and . Barabas, falling down 

on his knees, bursts forth : 

‘© The Plagués of Egypt and the curse of 
Heaven, 


Earth’s barrenness, and:all men’s hatred, 
Inflict upon them, Thou great Primus 
Motor ! 


And here upon my knees, striking the Earth, 
I ban their souls to ev ing pains 

And extreme tortures of the fiery deep, 
That thus have dealt with me in my distress.” 


262 On the Early English Dramatists. 

His Jew friends try in vain to miti- Tho’ countermined with walls of 
gate his passion, which, though sin- Or, at the least, to pity.” 
cere in its hatred, turns out, after their In the second act, we find 
departure, to have been somewhat in- restored, by his hiter’s arti 
tentionally exaggerated to deceive. prosperity, and inhabiting a dwel 

well. ** As great and fair as is the Gov, 

Abigail, too, has left the 
and Barabas seeks, by her 
entrap and destroy, out of 
No! Barabas is borne to etter chance, Ledovit the Govertior’s Son. * 
And framed offinermouldthancommonMen, he hopes to effect, by i 
That measure nought butbythepresent time. that youth and Don Mathias 
Areachingthought will search his deepest wits jealousy. Abigail, it appears, 
And cast with cunning for the times to come, ton Mathias ; but her father at 


For evils are apt to en every day.” forces her to betroth herself to Lodo, 
The fair Abigail, the Tews sole vie, that he, feeling his right to hr, 


oe 
ee ee 


Secale ot ee 
petite 


a 
aaa 


wena pene 
ae ne eee 


child, now meets him, and informs ay fasten a mortal quarrel oh thi 


knight. ba — afterwards sid 
4 and they fall by each other’ 
hands. a 


him that his mansion has been con- 
verted into a nunnery. This intelli- 
gence drives him to madness, for 
therein lies concealed great wealth, 
that had escaped the Governor’s rapa- 
city. 

Bar. ** My gold ! my gold and all my 

wealth is gone ! 

You — + re have I deserv’d this 


What! will you thus oppose me, luckless stars, 
To make me desperate in my poverty ? 
And, knowing me impatient in distress, 
Think me so mad as I will myself, 
That I may vanish o’er the in air, 
And leave no that e’er I was ? 
No. I wiil live; nor loath I this my life. 
And since you leave me in the Ocean thus, 
To sink or swim, and put me to my shifts, 
I'll rouse my senses, and awake myself! 
Daughter, I have it,” &c. 

He then orders his daughter to pre- 
tend conversion to the Christian Faith, 
and to get admittance into the nun- 
nery, that she may rescue his riches. 
This she does ; and the first act con- 
cludes with some dull talk with the 
Friars, and a short conversation be- 
tween Don Mathias and Lodovic, the 
Governor’s Son, who are afterwards 
lovers of Abigail, concerning her beau- 
ty. There is considerable lightness 
and elegance in the colloquy. 

“* Math. Believe me, noble Lodovic, I 
The strangest ight, in may opinion 
stran ight, in my opinion, 
‘That ever't beheld. 
Lod. What was’t, I prithee ? 
Math. A fair young Maid, scarce four- 
teen years of age, 
The sweetest Flower fa Cytherea’s field, 
yy from the pleasuresof this fruitful earth, 
A ly to a Nun. 
Lod. But say, what was she ? 
Math. Why, the rich Jew’s daughter ! 
And matchless beautiful ! 
As had you seen her, ’twould have touched 
your heart, 


During the truce granted by Sdih 
Calymath, 2 Spanish ship of War 
rives at Malta, commanded 
Vice-Admiral of the Catholic 
This Hero has just taken some 


ish galleys, and brought their prisom 


ers to Malta. He there sells his ¢ 
tives, and advises the Governor’ 
hold out against the Turk, to refi 
payment of the tribute, and wait 
assistance from Spain. At the sale 
these slaves, Barabas attends, and put 
chases ‘a Thracian, brought up i 
Arabia,” who, he intends, shall be 
co-operator in all his schemes of vette 
geance against the Christians. ‘Tie 
Pog and Slave seem fitted for éath 
other. _ 


t 

‘* Bar. Hast Thou no trade ? them liste 

to my words, 

And I will teach thee that shall stick by thes 

First, be thou void of these affections, .\ . 

Conger love, vain hope, and heartles 

Be moved at nothing—see thou pity none, 

But to thyself smile when the Christian 
moan. 

Ith. O brave Master! I worship yor 

nose for this. 

Bar. Asfor myself, I walk abroad atnights, 
And kill sick groaning under walls! 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells, 
And, now and then, to ish Christian 

thieves, 
I am content to lose some of my crowns, 
That I may, walking in my ’ 
See ’em go pinion’d along by my door. 
Being young, I studied Physic, and begat 
To practice first upon th’ Italian. 
There I enriched the Priests with burials) 
And always kept the Sexton’s arms in ust 
With digging graves, and ringing dead 
men’s knells. 
And after that I was an Engineer, 
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kneel 
I strowed Powder on the marble-stones, 
And therewithal their knees would rankle, so 


‘hat Phave laugh’das to see the Cri 
Siping Kohse to Chebteotdom en shies. 

This villain carries a forged chal~ 
oe Lodovic to Mathias ; and 
iol 







beginning of the third act, we 
them slain. igail, on 
leaning, the death of her lover, and 
through Ithimore, her father’s cruelty, 
determines in good truth to become a 
nun ; and though her character is very 
drawn, it certainly is 
with considerable delicacy and skill. 
She says to the Friar who is. remind. 
ing her of her former deceit, 
* Ab Then were my thoughts so frail and 
unconfirm’d 














from the Son that gives eternal life. 
Friar. But see thou no more, 
For that will be most heavy to thy soul ! 
4b. That was my Father’s fault. 
Friar. Thy Father! how? 
Ab. Nay, you shall pardon me, O Barabas! 
deservest hardly at my hand, 
Yet never shall these lips bewray thy life.” 
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into fiendish wrath, 
** Ob unhappy day ! 
False, credulous, inconstant. Abigail ! 
But let °em go: and Ithimore, from hence 
Ne’er shall she gricve me more with her dis- 


, aes... ‘ 
Ne’er shall she live t” inherit aught of mine, 


Be blest of me, nor come within my gates, 
Vo, IL. 






am. 
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touched « ‘That sound at other times like Tinkers’ pans, 


Barabas, on hearing of his daughter’s' 
apostacy, feels all his love converted ° 


But perish underneath my bitter 
Like Gain by Adleun for ie byes dash,” 
He then resolves to poison his daugh- 
ter, and along with her the whole nun- 
nery. He mixes into a pot of ¥ice, a 
poyvcs waceauperne ig to bind, in- 
ect, poison, not te 
mess Ifhimore places in a dark entty 
of the nunnery, on the. even.of 
Iago, when it is customary for the 
Maltese to send their alms.to religious 
houses. ‘There is bitterness ini 
the curse with w. Barabas stirs it 


** Bar, As fatal be-it to her-as the 
Of which great Alexander drank and died ! 
And with her let it work like Bergia’s wine, 
Whereof his Sire the Pope was poi , 
In few—the blood of H Lerna’s bane, 
The juice of Hebon, Coeytus breath, 
And all the poisons of the-Stygian pool 
Break from the fiery kingdom’! and in this 
Vomit venem, and invenonr her, 
That like a Fiend hath left lier Pather thus.” 
This: poisoning scheme succeeds to 2 
miracle ; all the nuns die, and Abiguil, 
in her last moments, confesses to one 
of the Friars, that Barabas was the 
contriver of the death of Ludovic and 
Mathias. 

The fourth act opens with the ex- 
ultation of the Jew over his daughter. 

‘© Bar. Phere is no music to a Christian’s 

knell t 
How sweet the bells. ring now the nuns are 
dead ! 


+ I was afraid the poison had net. w ; 
£ Or, though it wrought, it would —, 
no 


4 good, 

“For ev ear they swell, and yet they lives 
Now us dead, not one peek bk aitve.”™ 
"The friar, to whom Abigail confess 
ed herself, injudiciously hints to Bar 
abas, that he is in: the secret; on 
which the Jew inveigles him to his 
house, and, with the assistance of 
Ithimore, hangs him. Another Friar, 
who a short time before had quarelted 
with his wretched brother, coming al- 
so by appointment to the Jew’s house, 
observes the dead bady propped’ up in 
an erect posture im the, passage, and 
altogether mistaking the matter, hits 
it a violent blow ow the head. with his 
staff. It falls dewn,-—Barabas and 
Ithimore come from their concealment, 
—accuse the Friar of murder, and he 
is speedily tried, condemned, and‘exe~ 
cuted. 

Ithimore meanwhile very naturally 
feeling his own importance, begins to 
assume airs with = master. This 

2 
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presumption is greatly increased by an 
amour which Pant tattle ooo 
a Courtezan ; and these two choice 
ts, along with a bravo named 

ilia Borga, resolve to fleece the old 
Jew, whose life they feel to be in their 
hands. Pilia is employed for 
} ar pr oy , and a most savage dun 


i 


Pilia re-a , and demands 
five hhendvel <i ay ng which he 
receives. Barabas, however, outwits 
these Robbers. He assumes the dis- 

ise of a French Musician, and after 
ie the lute to the Slave, the Pro- 
stitute, and the Bravo, he gives them 
some poisoned flowers to smell, which 


“The Fifth Act opens with the Cour- 

tezan _ her oo tes, on oo the 

i not n to work, - 

Barabas before the Goren, So 

i all his hideous wicked- 

They have hardly time to make 

ir accusation, when they all fall 

dead. Barabas having taken a 

is supposed to have 

same fate, and, to shew 

detestation, the Maltese fling his 

: the walls. In due time 
, and exclaims, 


AEE 
i: 43 


HY 
8 


Bar. Yes, m Lord ! one i 
mere spies 
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‘Where you may enter, and surprise’ tha | 
My naine is Barabas, 1 am a Jew, tom, 
Caly. Art thou the Jew whose fi 
heard were sold aS at 
For tribute-money ? a} 
Bar, ‘The ba? Scr my Lord. © '% 
And since that time they have hi a shy, 
my ann, . . Sant 
a accuse me wa, bat edetnel ath : 
was imprison’d, but esca' eir 
Caly: Thidst break prison ? hat, 
Bar. No—no. alt 
Pe cortead.nsfoer greens do 
A i , belike t ! 
seerea era 
The Jews re, andrests at your r 
Caly. ”s* .3 bravely done,” &c.. 
He conducts the Turks into a hgh 
low in the rock, a which ma 
the common channels of the city,:and 
the place is won. Barabas is appoint 
ed Governor in the room of Ferness 
to whom he behaves with unexpected 
kindness, his design being, if possitle, 
to keep well with all parties, till he 
contrive some how or other to be in 
dependent of all, and then have 
power to into execution allvhis 


imagined wickedness. He wary 4 
] ~ a scheme to des 
Calymath and his soldiers. The Turk 
is invited to a banquet in the citailel 
and his Soldiers lodged in someé.out 
houses. On a culverin being 
the out-houses are blown up andall 
within perish. But the schemeof 
death, which he had intended: for 
Selim Calymath, is, by the i 
of the late Governor, whom he. 
admitted to his confidence, plored 
against himself. The Jew. had)» 
contrived the floor of the a 
room, that, on a cable being cat;’ 
was to fall down, and precipitate Se 
lim Calymath into a burning cauldret. 
Fernese has the cable cut just as ba 
bas is over the cauldron, and he falls in. 
“ Bar. You will not help me then! .. 
vo, No—Villain—no ! ,:j 
Bar. And villains ! know you cannothelp 
me now. bel 
Then Barabas breathe forth thy latest fate, 
And in the fury of thy torments strive ..., 
To end thy life with resolution. ‘ 
Know Governor ! ’twas I that slew thy son! 
I framed the challenge that did make them 
meet. x 
Know, Calymath ! I aimed thy overthrow, - 
And had I but escaped this stratagem .. », 
I would have brought confusion on you all, 
Dae | Cocitads, dogs, and Turkish In- 


But now begins th’ extremity of heat 
To pinch me with intolerable pa me 
Dielife, fly soul, tongue curse thy filland die. 
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He 


to have been so considered ty 
ter well acquainted with the 
= of we ag al 
critical remarks, thoug 
fanciful, . are 


Fl 


. ry 
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EG 
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spirit ; yet is now 
oT eg, aa. chet ita Someone 
thrown around him, with which in 


a ea we can sympathize. His 


soul is divided by the passion- 

ate love of riches, and the rooted and 
dvhorrenve of the Christian 

A small corrier onlyis left for 

ee spe and that is commutes 

precarious tenure, wii 

love ty Ps Child. Of all passions, 
the love of money is perhaps the only 
one that utterly baffles our reason to 





* “ Marlow’s Jew does not aj ee oe 
near to Shakspeare’s, as his II. 
does to Richard II. Shylock, in the midst 
page amar tion His mo- 
ings, resentm ve som 
ion fo detox, * If you wrong na shal 
as wn ?” pa tn pee 
rought in with a = nose to 
slows tht rabble H tie in rt, poi- 
sons whole nunneries, invents in ernal ma- 
chines. | He is just such an Exhibition as 
a century or two earlier might have been 
played before the Londoners, by the Royal 
Command, when a general pillage and mas- 


resolved on in the Cabinet. or tsown fo 
see a superstition wearing out. The idea 
of a Jew (which our pious ancestors con- 
ter..ated with. such herror) -has b>. 
it mw revolting. We have tamed the 

of the beast, and pared its nails, aiid poe 
we take it to our arms, fondle it, write 
plays to flatter it; it is visited by Princes, 
affects a taste, patronizes the arts, and is 
the only liberal and gentlemanlike % 
Christendom.” LamBE’s Specimens, 


expleiaes.sonasens ity sobs shisentse 

ae, See een 
and it may: th be described as 
subject to no limits, even like unto 
utter Insanity. There seems.no diffi- 
cul in conceiving, that a man may be 
e same time pak met 
er passion equally s in 
present case, with Revie Fancoe to 
those who hold a faith he:abhors. If 


a strong and wicked soul alternate be- 
per dh two such passions, each will 


or er to the other as 
all ep ca’ and “measure © 
its feelings ; an a character will, 


_ like a wild intenale act with a 


and’ remorseless savageness. Piet 
possible avenue to tenderness bein 
closed up, he will destroy human 
with the same indifference that he 
tramples on insensate matter. Add 
wrath and revenge, arising from a 
sense of accumulated and intolerable 
insults and injuries, and even the 
** Jew of Malta” will not be thought 
tg outrage the wildest nature of Man, 
Barabas, though a miser, is a man 
of imagination, and there is something 
not unpoeti is avarice. It ap- 
proaches in vividness of passion to 
that of Luke in Massinger’s “ City 
Madam.” We lose sight of the mean< 
ness of the passion itself, in the mage 
nitude of its object ; and ‘that one line, 
** To ransom great Kings from captivity,” 
gives an impulse to the Imagination 
which momentarily lifts up the Jew 
to a grandeur of estate. At the be~ 
ginning of the second act, Barabas 
pears with a light in his hand, waite 
ing till Abigail “ution to him his pearls 
from the window of the nunnery. So 
intensely is his dark soul haunted by: 
that one idea, the recovery of his, 
riches, that his on assumes as; 
impressive a tone as had come 
there to perpetrate han terrible deed. 
Bar. Pideqes a like the sad presageful raven 


The Ri ... man’s rr setae aR hollow beak, 
pe yh ce yg ae 

Doth shake allo. wingys 
Vex’d and =e runs 

With fatal curses aaksap Christians 
Th’ uncertain p of swift-footed time 
Have t'en ther fight abd leAtme in despair 
And of my former riches. rests no more 
But bare peneaabensny Lag he gr 





ma ened, 
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Of let the 
ahigit tonight; Sse day 


ait enter my ditemperd though 


ow I postage gn is 


words, 
Who, in my wealth, would tell me winter’s 


haddgualt oF ght etl gheay Git: gu 


hid: 
And now methinks. that I am one of those: 


For while I live, here lives my soul’s sole 


And whet Tt, here shall my spirit walk. 
When his daughter throws him 
lig paca 


! and by my fingers take 
erry 4 dhat sends i fone his soul 


That I may hover with her in the air! 
eg tt these, as she does o’er her 
If at an y aty uia/Nis lsigadge ‘betaine 
his feelings seem human- 
ized, it is when some sudden flash of 
, Joy breaks upon him from the lustre 

his recovered or increasing riches. 
The onl ae: owen s feeling 
about the Jew is affece 
tion. But the moment Abigail, whom 
in the above passage we hear him ad- 
dressing im such impassioned lan- 
guage, comes in contact with Chris- 
tians, and abandons her Creed, he 

tears her from his soul with loathing 
and abhorrence, and, after he he 
i her; he never once mentions 
name; as if, when his wrath was 
satiated, all remembrance of his victim 
ceased. The oath which he swore he 
rmlajously , and drives her from 
his memory into the 


ONThere certainly is, in the midst of 
all their extravagance, great wildness 
in the incidents, All along we feel 
that the city is to suffer this 
Demon. He seems enclosed within its 
i — that he may work it woe. It is 
easy for us to bring our 
into a state of terror, his wick- 
\ edatas $e so grotesque and boundless ; 
but when we do so, it is fexrful enough 


to think of the of nunneries, 
of men eyo into commission 
of erimes and the punishment of death, 


and, final hen Dliganhotentede, 
alt bronghit aed bye devilish ma- 


chinations of one fiendish Being. 
To draw any parallel between this 


The Maiden's Bloody Garland. 








drew” wold indeed be Sued 


‘MR EDITOR, ‘fk 
= ——. little Poem, enti 
“ The Maiden’s Bloody perio 
High Street Tragedy,” was 
Thomas Warton, and has 
few Collections. Tt is attribnted'y 
that excellent Poet, in 4 marginal 
by the late Dr Lort, and his 
is confirmed by Dr Joseph Wi: 
who adds, that a Mr ‘Thorp 
his brother in its composition. Ti 
formed on the model of the N 
Ditties, and founded on a true 
The unfortunate heroine, Sarah ; 
was maid-servant to Mr 


my oth and — at od sign of le 
Go. , in the High S 

ford. oe Ceomanaien of her 
perfidy, who seems to have beet é 
member of the University (probably 

a Christ Church oe put spe apy 
riod to her existence 

day, and was, according to the fi 
hallowed and humane hae of re 
land, buried in the high-way, in 
Saint’s Lane, with a stake driven 


through her body 
Abingdon. 


THE MAIDEN S BLOODY GARLAND, 


Tune, ** There were three pilgrims.” 


4 eens ditty ¥ will tell, 
wanda ae Sarah Holly well, 


Golden Leg did dwell. 
Heigh-ho, heigh-ho. 
She was in love, as some do say; 
Her sweetheart made her go astray, 
And at the last did her ee 
Heigh-ho, &c. 
The babe within her womb did cry 
Unto her sweetheart she did hie, 
And tears like rain fell 7 Wasi 
Heigh-ho, &e. 
But oh! the wretch’s heart was hard, 
He to her cries gave no regard, 
“&s Is this,” says she, ** my love’s reward ” 
Heigh-ho, &e. 


« Oh! woe is me! I am betray’d, 


Oh had I liv’d a 


I ne’er with sobs and sighs had said 
Heigh-ho, &c. 
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le hit How Yin preed’a with grief anid woe, And then, yoirrpity 1dr tt tov; 
int Wer tgain cam know, Oh pity her who dy'd for love! 
Ged my soul to heaven may go. A stake they her body drove. 
_« Heigh-ho, &e. - &e. 
+ For J may wrested days manst onl Sf Goh SAR be aha Ws 
we om mow Sieh daabecieth be 
Fee el the worl » fiend,” Us’d to a maid of 
Heigh-ho, &. 
Theti t6 her friends she id * adieu !” Ye maidens an 
And gave to each some token true, For Sarah Holly's sake, 
With««* Think on me when this you view.” © never Virtue’s ways forsake. 
» aren . Heigh-ho, &e, Heigh-ho, &c. 
Urito the ostlet at the Bear, Ye maidens all of Oxford towt, 
She gave & ringlet of her hair, O never yield your chaste renown 
And said» Farewell my dearest dear.” To velvet cap or tufted gown, 
Heigh-ho, &e. Heigh-he, &c. 
O then to madam Luff she said, And when that they do love pretend, 
« To-motrow morn come to my bed, No ear onto thes fabs ie i 
And theré you'll find me quite stoné-dead,” But think on Sally’s dismal end, 
Heigh-ho, &c. Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, &c. 
760 true she spoke, it did appear ; 
Seeaetny Sa in Raut ners 
Het threat was cut from ear to car, CONJECTURAL EMENDATION OF & 
Heigh-ho, &c. PASSAGE 1N OTHELLO. 


No spark of life was in her shown, 
No they saw, nor heard a groan $ 


She was not as I once have seen 

Her trip in Martin-Gardens . 

With apron starch’d and clean. 
Heigh-ho, &c. 


With bonnet trimm’d, and flounc’d, and all 

Which they a dulcimer do call, 

And stockings white as snows that fall. 
Heigh-ho, &c. 


But dull was that black laughing eye, 

And pale those lips of cherry-dye, 

And set those teeth of ivory. 
Heigh-ho, &cs 


Those limbs which well the dance have led, 
When — ‘* Butter’d pease” hath 
y'd, 
Were , lifeless, cold, and dead. 
Heigh-ho, 


The Crowner and the Jury came 

To give their verdict on the same ; 

They doom'd her harmless corpse to shame. 
Heigh-ho, &e. 


At midnight, so the law doth say, 
They did her ere limbs convey 
bury in the King’s ye 

Heigh-ho, &é 

te Wiest im white did there attend, 

His kind assistance for to“lend, 

Her soul to paradise to send. 
Heigh-ho, &e. 


No shroud her ghastly face did hide, 

No winding sheet was round her ty’d ; 

Like dogs, she to her grave was hied. 
Heigheho, &c. 


Amone the innumerable passages in 
Shakspeare which have been teased 
and tortured by his commentators, but 
which have as yet resisted every at- 
tempt to make them “ disclose their 
purpose,” is, I think, the following 
one in Othello: 


MR EDITOR, 


** And what was he ? 

Forsooth a t arithmetician, 

One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 

A fellow almost damned in a fair wife, 
That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 


More than a spinster ; unless the bookish 
theorick, 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose 

As learnedly as he.” 


Most people give up the line in italics 
as unintelligi 


le, because Michael Cas- 
sio being, fortunately for himself, a ba- 
chelor, could not be nearly, or alto- 


gether, damned in a wife, either fair 
or foul. Some critics conceive that 


Iago, who is the speaker, wishes to 
intimate to Roderigo, whom he is ad- 
dressing, that Cassio is on the eve of 
marriage with Bianca, a common pro- 
stitute. If so, he has adopted a phra- 
seology, which, as it has since puzzled 
all the world, probably made Roderigo 
little the wiser. Others again, in t 

room of the word “ wife” propose 
substituting “‘ phiz.” But though we 
have. all heard of and seen “ an al~ 
most damned phiz,” we do not attack 
a man on very strong grounds, when 





he had had ten wives, and 
ince welt have lg fat bere @ ba 
Iago would have let that pass as foreign 
to his purpose. My emendation 
serves the spirit and consistency of the 
whole age one 
Another passage in this p as 
I think, been misunderstood , all 
the pega ge wit Ui is the follow- 
ing one in Othello (Act v. scene ii.). 
When the Moor, entering the ee 
chamber of his wife, with the resolu- 
tion to destroy her, beholds her in the 


sleeping composure of her beauty, he 
exclaims to hinself— : 


“* It is the cause—it is the cause, my soul— 
Let me not name it to you, ye chaste stars ! 
It is the cause.— Yet I’ li not shed her blood, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of her’s than 
snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 
Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more 
men. 
According to my judgment this should 
be so seeiiinabole eit is the cause 
of what I am about to do, not the 
deed itself, which creates this agony 
with which I go to do it. It is the 
cause, and that only—the treacherous 
ilt of Desdemona. Yet—though I 
not dread putting her to death (so 
he imagines), —_ my mind is en- 
tirely made up to that matter—yet”— 
the moment he looks upon her in 
her t loveliness, a compunction 
which does not unman his purpose, 
comes over him—a touch of love 
shoots across his spirit in the very act 
of inexorable punishment. He finds 
that though he may kill, he eannot 
hate ; and that whatever be the penal 
ty due to her moral offence, reverence 
is yet due to her form—the fair mas- 
terpiece of nature—the type, although 
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a lying one, of all that.is 

pure. “I will put her to, 

will punish her perfidy, but I 
her beauty : 


« PU not shed her bloddy ssh 
Nor scar that whiter skin of her's 


snow, ; 3 
And smooth as monumental alabastey#' 
While he reasons upon it, his reg 
tion begins, in spite of himself, to fy 
and he feels that he requires some'g 
ditional stimulus to nerve his 
and this he seeks, as is 











revenge, admiration, hatred, and hom 
ror—not in calm and rational pring 
ples, the fruit of reflection, but ing 
sophism. He takes, in short, the 
thing that comes to his hand, Jem 
upon it, and is satisfied. He proceeds 
to kill her, and ades himself that 
in so doing he is acting the pat ot of 
a revenging husband, but of a 
i hs guarding his fellow-men fr 
the danger of being entrapped into.gn, 
by the charms, which he himself Cale 
not gaze upon without feeling his te 
solution shaken. 4 
‘* Yet she must die—else she'll betny, 
more men.” saad 
Com: this view of the subject wi 
that yg ee or soe wit 
think it will appear the just one.. ,, 
BOK 
(ee te Fag 


REMARKS ON GODWIN’S NEW NOVEL, 
MANDEVILLE.* , 


Ir has been laboriously contended by 
many ingenious writers, that the ale 
cients had knowledge of most of thos 
things which the moderns are please 

to term their discoveries. We do nd 
think that the paradox has, upon the 
whole, been very successfully defends 
ed, and suspect indeed, that, so fat 
from being masters .of all our knows 
ledge, the ancients were, in a great 
measure, destitute of many of our feéle 
ings. ‘This much at least appears cet 


tain, that there are many classes of 
sentiment, feeling, and passion, from. 


which the interest of many m¢ 


writings is almost exclusively derived, . 


and yet of which scarcely any trace 
can be discovered in such productions 
of the ancients as have come down to 





* Constable, Edinburgh. 3 yols. 12m, 


1817. 
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mo) 
ai? hands. We allude not merely to 
phan oldest writers, such as Homer, 
fn the early infancy of society which 
he depicts, such feelings and passions 
as those to which we now refer can in- 
deed ‘be with difficulty to 
have had any existence. he minds 
of men were then exposed only to the 
fost primary and irresistible of emo- 
tions ; their passions and’ sentiments 
ipproached to the nature of sensations, 
in their simplicity no Tess than in their 
power. They had rio leisure to elabo- 
rate for themselves secondary joys and 
steondary sorrows ; they took both the 

, the evil of life as they found 
a and refined neither upon mirth 
fof upon ‘wretchedness. Even in the 

ctions of the most. cultivated 

sof the ancient world, the points 
difference which we discern between 
the mode of thinking which then pre- 
yailed, and that to which we are ac- 
customed, are so numerous, so import- 
at, and withal so distinct, that to 
reflect upon them, their causes, and 
their effects, must always be an early 
occupation of every contemplative un- 
derstanding. 

It is not at present our purpose 
to enter deeply nto the subject, al- 
though we are well convinced that 
there are very few of similar moment 
with regard to which so little has as yet 
been done. But to one point of dif- 
ference between the ancient writings 
and those of the moderns, the sal 
of these volumes has very forcibly re- 
called our attention, and we are willing 
to embrace this opportunity of saying 
a few words in respect to it; we mean 
the foundation of interest in fictitious 

In the books of the an- 
cients, the hero, in whose sufferings 
we are called upon to sympathise, is 
ort to tangible dangers, and as- 

by visible foes. He has to con- 

tae with ae ee anger of Mi fel- 
w-men, and with plagues, and tem- 
pests, and shipwrecks, and all the 
ministering weapons of offended dei- 
. The main ose of his legend 

, to represent the stedfastness’ of 
virtué’in resisting the worst attacks of 
external enmity, treacheries, and wrath; 
atid contemplation of the € reso= 
lution of the fictitious hero inspired 
the soul with lofty and majestic feel- 

which it carried into the thoughts 
and transactions of an active and war- 
like life. ‘The hero of a modern ro- 
mance is not the victim either of im- 
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le. destiny, or of outward in- 
jury ; the revolutions of his fate are 
all engendered within himself, and he 
has to contend with no assaults but 


those of his own. 1 prejudices, 
principles, and. passions... The march 
of human has been slow, but 


its effects’ are ciently, perceptible, 
end the get, tivial a madalins does 
not weave his flimsy we oy ogame 
out bearing testimony to progress 
we have made. What, was darkly 
hinted by the profound. philosophers 
of old, is now familiarly iusteated by 
the most popular creations of female 
fancy ; and it is at last universally re- 
cognized, that the world of thought is 
the prope theatre of man. 

To those who have réflected on the 
point of difference to which we have 
now alluded, it will be no difficult 
matter to explain another circum~ 
stance, which cannot fail to appear a 
very remarkable one to such as com- 
pare modern and ancient writings, 
with a view not merely to the external 
clothing of language and taste, but ra- 
ther to the interior springs of passion 
and emotion. The old writers of fic- 
tion are careful, as we must all have 
observed, to represent their personages 
- ae who ep in the midst 
0! their troubles, entire possession 
of their in‘ellects, Nothing, on the 
other hand, is more common among 
modern authors, than to enhance the 
sympathy we feel for their heroes, by 
depicting :hem as having their reason 
itself shaken by the violence of their 
sufferings. In the whole range of 
Greek fable there occur but two per- 
sonages of lisordered intellect—Ajax 
and Hereuls. In both of these even 
the, madnes is inflicted by external 
power, not orn and cherished within 
the breast by the force of: human 
passions, and is, besides, in itself of a 
nature so goss and material, as to have 
very little resemblance to that delicate 
and spiritral wandering, which has 
so often and so happily been delineated 
in modera _ fictions,—The i 
fondness of our English authors. for 
representing the thoughts and feelings 
of madness, is a. subject which has 
often exercised the curiosi  Soaey 18 
nuity of foreign critics. _ That in. 
country, which displays in its laws 
and constitution the best specimen. of 
practical reason, writers 


the greatest 
should take so much delight in depict- 
ing the vain dreams of fantastic | or 


nati appears at first 

Bight very ss ay tiecttleatie 
rammstance 5 Tah, the tif oe 
a og Really Ban 0} Beopie 
ee tas cant authors, as to dwell 


the utmost intensity of devotion 
pean read kote these cottons, whl 


genes a pa 
an and avoid, ap- 

more sur- 

ote may be the exy 


Pp and as yet, we do not re- 
member to have met with any very sa- 
Cteciory one), the fact itself is certain, 

sha peepeioneneee ter extent than 
is the ae ne diego eh 
suspect that the same ion, whic 
has. given birth to the tremendous 
creations of Clementina, and Ophelia, 
and Lear, has mingled itself; in & 
manner not so en: with’ many 
less terrible conceptions ; and that, in 
truth, there are few English authors 
who excite heaiess sympathy for the pas- 
sions of their personages, without yen- 
turing to infuse into their ters a 
slight tinge of the same awful ingre- 
dient, which forms the essence of the 
unrivalled interest that binds us to the 
Sqicerition of those masterpieces, in 


where are two great Engish writers 
of the present day, w works seem 
in ae very peculiar manner te authorize 
this gat pani Bs and Mr 
dwin. . The the novellist 







‘ ve egch given | bireh toa set of ter 
u rsohifications of prde, peor 
ner ee ro rs Misery, 

pees Their > eptions a “hn inany 

ntatic 


fetions ; but 





aes te) a 
ew, 'y .many . tender 
reat leh te he: 


ent, ern ‘by the 





this: moment before us. What with 
otlier men fs an ingredient, i is, not un- 
sae , with him the basis, He 
‘to ao ie ess, not & 

to ow ; 
Sar Hae He would “ath 


of pee a2 
passion.in, our eyes 
mendicant that psa 
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fictions with the same feelings of. 
scribable curiosity, awe, : and. 
which accompany us in our 
of a company of lunatics, 
severe of satirists, Caleb W; 

seems to view the wily field of 

man existence through the damp 









distinetness uD 
ess nt realities ; ne teen a ; 
lently attribute, while ae 
imagination invigorated witheke 
pernarures ra igpren srt 
apo Ww is 
m wus is like that ae a 
rye gee feel to be 2 fictign, 
and from which we are anxious = 
escape, but which sits, with a gloom 
pertinacity, inflexible upon our 
and compels us, in. spite of 
volition, to keep our eyes. fix 
stedfast on its gliding phantoms a 







y horrors. St Leon, too, ing 
maniac, but his madness is instructing 
as well as terrible. He has beeng 


off from the society of his fellow-tmeg 
by the possession of secrets mathe 
vate him above the condition of | 
manity, without destroying in 
natural longing for human sc 
and human happiness. When 
ge ak Agar cpa riggs to ie 
vanity. of desiring. long 
depicted the man endowed with is 
Spe ipa as... bending 
pant’ ghagnes § infirmities of, 
tracted age, and Jamenting oyer.dl 
long-vanished days of sensual. enj 
ment, Godwin has looked deepe 
our nature ; he has xepresente 
his hero-as glorying in the posse 
of etermal youth, heauty, vigour 
yet a8 bowed. down. to. the extremesl 
bisbelog the mere. circumstance: 
ie alate, ‘The perpetual vaeamey 
joy, the nakedness ofp 
eS os ath ab @ leafless, desert 
heart, the despair of loneliness, 
the immortal, the pomterele the. 
Len, an objectiof 







> The madness which gre seized, 
; him is calm and. tearless ; we feel t 


on that v 


account, -it,.is. the, 


dreadful o inflictions ; that its 

gies are not exhausting themsel 

apy transitory furics, but 

round. his, frozen heart with the-com 

posure of VOY HA MEAT Ys, ANAT depart 
LE 
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1017.) 
demons. He sits like Prometheus, 
lied above mankind upon his soli 
rock, the victim of an undying vul+ 
ture and an inexpiable curse. 
Toad sx” aury pirn diols 
Tivyeoe foley rises Paving. f 
Mandeville is a being near of kin 
to Caleb Williams and St Leon. Like 
intellect and 
capacities for enjoyment. 
Like them his heart is originally filled 
with kindly and benignant feelings ; 
and, like them, by a strange perverse- 
ness of circumstance and temper, he 
is afflicted with intolerable su g3, 
in which we can scarcely fear that we 
ourselves ever shall partake, and which 
nev command the most power- 
fal of our human sympathies. He is 
more essentially and entirely a mad- 
man than either of his brethren. The 
raving of Caleb is produced by exter- 
nal tyrannies, that of St Leon by su- 
~human gifts ; the misery of Man- 
is the growth of the fertile but 
unassisted soil of his = gloomy 
thoughts. Born to a princely fortune 
surrounded with ull the trappings of 
luxury, and the facilities of ambition 
—blessed with the unpolluted and re- 
posing tenderness of a saintly sister— 
seems, as if in disdain of external 
, to dive into the dark recesses of 
is own disordered spirit, and thence 
om ee the light of day a fearful 
and self-created phantom, by whose 
visitations it is his 


to be haunted. A causeless aversion — 


upon his soul ; he gives up the 
Civemasicn ef Aisnstue toe hated 
which seems to exert upon his facul- 
ties the sway of an instinct rather than 

; and in the effects pro- 
by the unceasing influence of 
this demonly species 
sists the whole interest 
dous tale. 
Charles Mandeville was born in Ire- 


b 
under Lord Caulfield, at the time when 
the first terrible civil war of religion 
broke out, in the surprise of Charle- 
mont by Sir Phelim O’Neile. His fa- 
ther and mother, together with Lord 
and ay Caulfield, and many other 
people of distinction, are sacrificed to 
the brutal of this bigotted and 
treacherous , and the boy himself 


is saved from the same fate, only by 
Vou, Il. 
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the zealous devotion of a Catholic 
servant, who ts him to the 
wild soldiers of O’Neile as one of her 
own children. He is not, however, 
left long to the care of this affectionate 
ry yPh ne is pp pee her arms 
y the chaplain garrison, the 
Rev. Hilkiah Bradford, a sour but 


suasion, who conveys him to En 
without delay, and tes in 
the house of his uncle, the head of 
the family, Audley Mandeville. ‘This 
nage is one of no inconsiderable 
interest, but somehow or other the 
greater part of the first volume, which 
is chiefly occupied with a detail of his 
early life and unmerited misfortunes, 
is executed with a sort of tameness 
which is by no means usual with Mr 
Godwin, although he has already sup- 
= us with specimens of it in his 
leetwood, and in the latter parts of 
St Leon. Audley has been, by ill 
treatment and yan per dise 
gusted with the world, and lives ina 
corner of his huge sea-beat castle in 
utter solitude, reduced to a mere shad- 
ow by the disorder of his nerves, and 

leaving all his affairs to the m 
ment of servants. Hilkiah and the 
boy took up their residence in another 
corner of the castle, and neither of 
them sees Audley excepting once a 
month, when a sort of formal inter- 
view takes place between the sick 
man and his heir. The education of 
young Mandeville is left entirely to 
ilkiah ; and he has indeed no other 


titude of dark , by 

ly reminding him of Fe yo — 
of his parents, and the sa int 

of the Popish Creed. can 
be more gloomy and desolate than the 
condition of the youth, till he is at 
last presented with an object whereon 
he may rest all his affections, in the 
eo ee 

e shall give, in his own words, the 
effect of their first interview. 

** My sister was one younger than 
myself. She had regular features, a trans- 
parent complexion, and a most 
ing countenance. ‘ Her pure 
blood spoke in her cheeks.’ Her were 
dark and expressive ; and her smiles were 
bewitching. Her form was light and airy, 
like that of a sylph. Her motions had a 
naiveté and that I cannot conceive to 
be exceeded She made me 0 painter 

2 
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if we had possessed a power of dividing and 
multiplying the we expressed, and 
of giving to every one a fineness and subtle- 
ty, that the grossness and earthiness of mere 
advanced years can never reach. We de- 
livered our ideas with frankness; we had 
none of the false reserve, that makes older 
persons warily examine the recollections and 
sallies that press to the tongue, and throw 
away one, and mangle another, lest they 
should say any thing that should subtract 
from the consideration aim at, and of 
which afterward they t see reason to 


repent. 

** We walked together ; and wherever we 
walked, the place seemed to invest itself in 
inexpressible charms. Nothing could be 
more dreary and desolate than the 
in the midst of which I lived ; but the pre- 
sence of Henrietta gave to it the beauty of 


‘the Elysian fields; and when she was gone, 


yet I could not visit the well-known haunts 


-.without their reviving in me the same ra- 


vishing sensation. She talked; and my 
soul hung on the enchanting sounds. To 
the little tales of the place from whence she 
came, and its inhabitants, I could listen for 
ever. Her observations were so unlike to 
‘any thing I had ever heard before. What 


-@ contrast to Hilkiah, and my uncle, and 


the y and formal establishment of 
M le House! My sensations were not 
"5 


less surprising, than of 
maiden in the desert island, when first she 


of the graceful Prince Ferdinand, with those 
of the aged and the hag-born 
Caliban. I now for the first time 


to associate with a being, with whom I felt 
an affinity, and whom I recognized as of 
the same species as myself.’” ; 

He is not, however, itted lon 
to enjoy the society of this gracefi 
creature. She is educated by a friend 
of her mother’s in the New, Forest, 
and very soon returns thither to pur- 
sue her usual occupations. ith 
young Mandeville every thing goes on 
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in the same course of tedium 
clusion, till the time when he.is. 
troduced, at met to a seene 
most ite description. He ig 
ed at Winchester sea in the wd 
year of his age. Here it is thatq, 
fatal poison, which is to be the mj 
of his existence, first begins to disélgy, 
itself. He is seized with an 
yay and — aversion. 
most accomplished, elegant, 
amiable, of all his s 4 
Lionel Clifford ; and this boyish fe, 
ing becomes gradually nurtured apj 
fostered into ever increasi 
of blackness, till at last it entire 
possession of his bosom, and becom 


in fact the ruling principle of his life 
The very skilful manner in whieh sh 
aversion. is developed, can. only, 
appreciated by those who giveth 
book much more than the. casuabgs 
tention of one perusal. To goviny 
the details (and in these of course'th 
chief merit consists) is beyond ourl 
mits, but we cannot refrain from’ 
senting our readers with the dt 
glimpse which comes upon Mande 
ville’s own mind of the true natureof 
the result. Ct 
“© My nature would not permit me‘ 
hate the rabble, the mere chaff and refi 
of the threshing-floor. Waller and Malle 
son came not near me. They might depot 
themselves as they would ; what was 
tome? It is true, while the scene wal! 
tually passing, I thought otherwise; bit 
they flitted away, as fast as the living 
in which they acted a part : and it mus’ 
something of more muscle and substiiite, 
that should fasten ‘itself on my’ 3 
Clifford was a name with which my @il 
could grapple ; he was an obstacle i 
ed in my path that must be removed; @ 
else all that I loved to contemplate, al 
dream of for future time, was lost to me 
ever. For these reasons, ail the i 
received from tiferior opponents, 
figures als pales to which they prope 
belonged, and centered tn him. ps 
** My pride was unbounded: what stodllit 
the way of that pride ? It was perhaps bit 
an ill regulated and abortive passion. 
temper was reserved and sullen; my 
was slow and sparing; I hardly 0 
cated myself to a human creature: 
chance fad I for popularity and 
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* The idea of the hatred itself, a vel 
as the hint of its princi vation, 

certainly taken from Mie Baillie’s de Mont 
ar 3 but Godwin clothes ‘the 4 
with a vigour and depth of colouring,’ 

which his title to originality will not easily 
be disputed. ee? ee 
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deliberately calculate 

success, even if Clifford had been remov- 
ed'from the scene. But such were not my 
peasonings at the moment. It seemed to 
me, thet he was my only obstacle ; that he 
was genius; and that, while my 
merits = at more . than 
is, he alwa my , and thwart- 
siti taantat, and drew Or at eyes, not 
perceiving my worth, but in a 
manner from recognising my existence. 

* Is it not surprising that all this should 
have ripened into hatred ? What enormous 
and unmeasured injustice! What had I to 
do.to hate him ? He never injured me in the 
pany eae ie Neves conceived a 
jury. Yet my passions 
seemed to merge in this single ! nm I 
must kill him; or he must kill me. He 
was to me, like the poison-tree of Java: the 
sight of him was death ; and every smallest 
air that blew from him to me, struck at the 
very core of my existence. hg ryan 
stone hanged about my nec cramped 
and bowed down my intellectual frame, 
worse than all the diseases that can afflict a 
man, and all the debility of the most im- 
becile and existence. He was an 
wall, that reached up to the 
heavens, that compassed me in on every 
side, and en every side hid me from my 
fellow-mortals, and darkened te me the me- 
tidian day. Let this one obstacle be re- 
moved (so I ondly thought), and I shall 
then be elastic, and be free! Ambition shall 
once more revisit my bosom ; and compla- 
cence, that » which, like Astrea, 
had flown up to heaven, and abandoned 
me forever, shall again be mine. In a 
word, no passion ever harboured in a hu- 
man bosom, that it seemed so entirely to 
fill, in which it spread so wide, and mount- 
ed so high, and appeared so utterly to con- 
vert every other sentiment and. idea into its 
own substance.” 


_ Such is the energy of the language 
in which he pours out the tale of his 
delusions and his sorrows, that we 
cannot peruse it without becoming at 
ast, in.so far, partakers in the very 
follies whereof’ we feel and pity the 
existence in the narrator. Itrequired, 
indeed, no ordinary. degree of manage- 
ment in the author to produce this mix~ 
tute of apparently irreconcileable ef- 
fects, to make us sympathize in the 
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‘ emotions without being deceived by tlie 
iousness of his hero, and to feel as 

if our judgment were swallowed up in 
the dreams of one whom we know, al- 
most all the while that we are listening 
to him, to be the most incurable of 
madmen. No small share of theintense 
interest we feel, arises, we apprehend, 
trom the uncertainty under which we 


are every now and then laid, as to the 
character of our narrator. As it often 
happens, in listening to a living luna- 
tic, the calmness of his manner, the 


propriety of his sentiments, the exqui- 
site selection of his expressions, are per- 
petually calling upon us to believe his 
protestations, that he is as rational as 
ourselyes ; and yet a nameless some- 
thing prevents us ever going com-~ 
pletely into the conviction which he 
would fain produce, and ever and 
anon, when he has come-the nearest 
to his purpose, there breaks out some 
treacherous exclamation, which re- 
minds us in a moment of the certainty 
of his disease, and destroys the whole 
structure of suspicions which his tale 
has been labouring to erect.—But to 
return to our story. 

From Winchester Mandeville — 
in due time to Oxford ; and as Clifford 
is not there, we begin to hope that he is 
to gain time for reflection, and recover 
his energies from the strange infatua- 
tion into which they are fallen. He 
has not long resided at the. university, 
when he hears of an insurrection a- 
mong the Royalists of the West, head- 
ed by Sir Joseph Wagstaff, and in 
their adventure, / strange combin- 
ation of motives, he is somehow per 
suaded to take a whe He is recom- 
mended by Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper 
(afterwards the great Earl of Shaftes- 
bury) to Colonel Penruddock,. and 
Colonel Penruddock recommends him, 
by the advice of this’ excellent judge, 
as a fit person to fill the office of se~ 
cretary to Sir Joseph. That com- 
mander has, however, no t faith 
in any recommendation of Sir An- 
thony’s, and Mandeville is informed 
that the situation has already been 
promised to another.. By and by this 
fortunate rival appears in the shape of 
Clifford, and the bosom of Mande- 
ville is in an instant overflowed with 
the returning waves of wrath, envy, 
and despair. 

sg A ca SOME RL SUS the _termi- 


nation of a thou heaths, and on the edge 
of the breakers of the ocean. I was ill fitted 
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- It was my destiny for ever to 
ev could 


the than I ved Clifford. Sir 
Joseph was by his side, and, I saw, had just 

to officers and gen- 
tlemen-volunteers of his. battalion, in his 
new character of secretary to the command. 
er-in-chief. I looked upon him: he was a 
head taller than when we last met, and was 
yadjant with youthful beauty. I withdrew 
my eycs in confusion; all the demons of 






this unfortunate rencounter, that 
immediately takes horse and. returns) 
the university. The ise) in 
which he was to have bornea: 
had, like all the other attempts ¢f 


Royali ntry, an 
Colonel Ponruddock, and 1 rr. 


country gentlemen die on the 
and the’ makes his with 
great difficult “of the i 


» b : 
genuity and Kaclity of his 
secretary. The reasons which induced 
Mandeville to desert the cause of th 


such ‘is the effect of the 


cioné ex. 
cited ‘against him, ‘as ‘to him in 
despair into the neigh of 


Shotover, where he is found in-aptate 
of utter delirium by a couritryma, 
and lodged in a natumetanl , 
Here he is visited by Henrietta 
watches over him in his illnesswith | 
‘the utmost tenderness and devotion d > 
affection. He is soothed by herkind f <i. 
ness; and, being at length restored 


residence in Hampshire. 
duces him into the elegant society 
Lord Montagu’s family, and.in tk 
hours of domestic retirement, he fin 
an inexhaustible fund of happiness in 
the society of his sister. ‘ T/saw,’ 
says he, * the atmosphere of hell, inj 
which I had been wrapped up, ad 
almost suffocated for as long as I cm 
remember, and which had ‘thickene 
about me from a to year, gradually 
retiring and sin 

tance,—so that the Egyptian 

which had enveloped my whole her 
izon, now seemed a ‘ cloud no bigge 
than a man's hand,” 










Mandeville is so disgusted 


el 


ts are in the meantime indw. 
y misrepresented at Oxford, ad 


reason, accompanies’ her fo he 
She: intro- 


ing away into thedix>- | 





This satisfaction is, however, §- 


tremely short-lived. The truth is, thi 
without the least knowledge on the pat! 
of Mandeville, Clifford has, long befor 
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oi Sirely affections of his sister ; and feel 
aap relieved by the transition as 
past from the bitter fountains of M 
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“@t Leon, and is throughout executed 

with the utmost grace and delicacy. 
“We know indeed of no living author 
whose delineations of f easertet 
_are more deli | more masterly 
y rang OH sg ay eg 
_meeknessof femininesubmission, which 
they share with the oriental ladies of 
‘Lord Byron, is ever wedded with the 
firmness of Christian purity, and the 
eonscious. dienity of virtue. His fe- 
males are ef character, and are 
indeed, in this respect, far superior to 
the heroines of the other great novel- 
sr cashoat the whole wf: hte glovery 
‘Th t whole is gloomy 
‘region, into which Mr Godwin has 
‘conducted us, there runs one clear 
dnd unobtrusive streamlet, which pre- 


serves its lucid beauty unstained and 


-) then from the stern and devilish 


of Mandeville, to feed our eyes wit 
ion of the simple and 


thinaty‘Dumnelisen tie wna, they 


vto-those of Elim, ‘‘ where there were 

lls:of sweet waters, and threescore 
-and’-ten. ‘palm trees; and they en- 
vcamped by the waters.”—Henrietta, 


_ «who is aware-of her brother's aversion 
-\forher Jover, i 


prevails him to 
meet him in kindness at the table Fed 
e 


himself by the narrative of Sir Joseph 
Wagstaff’s escape, which is with great 
difficulty extracted from his modesty 


by the curiosity of the guests. This present, 


narrative, as it possesses every merit of 
truth and ) interest, we |. give in 


the words of Clifford. It forms ade- J 
' lightful episode in the midst of the 


fierce ravings of the hero of the book : 


indeed, we question whether it be 


in skill and beauty by any 

thing in Defoe’s Cavilier, or in Wa- 
verly, 

“| will not trouble you with any of our 

adventures, till we came. to the house of a 


_. My Juandsecr near the coast of Devonshire, 
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_ whose wife was_a 
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istant relation of m 
mother. Landseer was himnéelf a 
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house knew é 
taken with him it his two-or three 
in the family. Her hotise Was too'sttiall to 
afford her any means of concealment; but, 
if she received Sir Joseph in this open man- 
ner, it would be impossible for any one to 
conceive that he was a malignant ‘in dis- 
ae With this proposal then I hastened 
to my principal, by whom ‘it was ac- 


cepted without am instant’s hesitation. It 
Sop ts ths hune of « talahiboasing tenent, 

in the house of a ‘tenant, 
on the pretext that the seridoal diforence: 
which had arisen between Mrs Landseer and 


travelling disguise, and to equip himself in 
the habiliments of the he 
which were in the highest style 
cal formality. Among the many convivial 


_qualities of my patron, one was, that he was 
an admirable mimic; and he assuined the 
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drawl and canting language of a thorough 


upon us, than a courier arrived, with the 
unwelcome intelligence, that the true Land- 
seer had taken land at Ilfracombe, and 
might be expected to reach his own dwell- 
ing in the course of an hour. The serjeant 
pte the stables at the receipt of 


message, and was therefore int- 
ed with its import. Sir J wea TS how 
thoroughly alarmed, prepared for immediate 
. The conjuncture was porten- 
tous. Croke would be back in less than 
three hours, and would then detect the 
clieat that had been imposed upon him. 
The serjeant, if he were a fellow of any 
adroitness, would discover the trick sooner ; 
and he and the srue Landseer would set on 
foot a pursuit after us, before we had al- 
most commenced our flight. We cursed 
the hour when we entered this dangerous 
abode, and still more the ill-timed and ill- 
indulged humour of Sir Joseph, that had 
fixed upon us the return of that notorious 
rebel-hunter, Croke. 

** Landseer, however, instead of following 
his avant-courier in an hour, arrived in a 
few minutes after him, and to our utter con- 
fusion entered the , just as we were 
taking our sad and ied leave of his wife. 
The serjeant had now caught up the intel- 
ligence, that another person, claiming to be 
the owner of the house, had arrived ; and 
as in duty bound, he entered the parlour at 
the same time with the stranger, that he 
might see every thing with his own eyes, 
and draw his own conclusions. An extra- 
ordinary scene ensued. Here were two Mr 
Landseers, both dressed in the same habili- 
ments, and each asserting his rights as mas- 
ter of the house, The newly arrived de- 








do you to take away his life ?” 





2 


Mandeville. 


manded, with a haughty and a furious 
what was the meaning of all he saw? 
Joseph, with admirable 
with the most edifying and saint- 

and gesture, requested the intruder < 
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derate his anger, and to quit a dwe 
where he had not the smallest right ‘to 
found. Mrs Landseer was appealed to, 
decided for Sir Joseph as her true husbs 
After much wrangling and violence, | 
posed that the serjeant should retire to thy 
outside of the door for a few minutes, ¢) 
the dispute was settled. I then desired Sr 
J to withdraw into the inner room, 
and leave me and my cousin alone with the 
new-comer, - 
“* This arrangement was no sooner ef, 
fected, than I lost no time in laying befoe 
Landseer the true state of the case, and im. 
ploring his compassion. 1 told him, that 
his un ed guest was no other than the 
gallant Sir Joseph Wagstaff, who had bem 
totally defeated in his insurrection, was fly. 
ing before a merciless ery | and desired 
more than to escape with life to his maste 
in France, whose cause was now totally det. 
perate and hopeless. I put it to him 
pathetically as I could, whether he ‘could 
reconcile it to the honourable disposition 1 
had ever known in him, with his own hands 
to deliver up to the scaffold a gentleman, 
who claimed the sacred hospitality of hs 
roof. I flattered him for dispositions for 
which he was not remarkable, that I might 
wake the embers of humanity in his breast, 
My cousin joined her intreaties to mine; 
but he was steeled against all she could 
say, from anger that, at first meeting after 
an absence of years, she could have 
that he was her husband. I interposel 
here. I observed that, Croke’s serjeant 
being present, this was a cruel necessity im, 
on the lady, and that, if she had fal- 
tered in the least, it would have cost a gen- 
tleman his life, who had thrown’ himself 
upon her generosity. It fortunately hap- 
pened, that I had more than once spent 
some weeks, while quite a boy, under the 
roof of this Landseer ; and had always been 
his special favourite. He ended therefore 
with confessing, that he could deny nothing 
to his old playfellow, who had made him 
merry a thousand times, when his heart was 
most a prey to constitutional melancholy. | 
** The next question was, how my com- 
manding officer could be most effectually 
screened from his blood-thirsty pursuers. 
And here 1 boldly suggested, that no me- 
thod could adequately answer the purpose, 
unless that of supporting and’ carrying 
through the deception that had already been 
practised : Sir Joseph must still be affirmed 
to be the true Landseer. ‘ And what then 
am I? rejoined the republican. ‘ Con- 
sider, my dear Sir,’ said | intreatingly ; ‘ it 
is but for a day ; and it is for the life of a 
gentleman in distress; What good 








will it. 
* And what 
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I?’ ga my kinsman ‘with 
a * Why you, Sir, must person- 
Sir J ‘ 
we: Landseer started back three paces at 
the ition. ‘ And shall I, one of the 
known champions of the liberties of Eng- 
land, for an instant assume the name, and 
act the person of one of its destroyers ? of a 
cavalier ? of a malignant ? of a reprobate ? 
No, Lionel; no d on earth 
shall induce me to submit to such degrada- 
tion. Let your general be gone; I will do 
him no harm ; I will use no means for pur- 


suing him. . 
“*Do Bet denine yours sweet kins- 
man,’ rejoined I. * If you do not protect 
him, if you do not lend yourself oe 
hours to his preservation, you are his de- 
stroyer. The infernal Croke is within a 
short distance ; his serjeant is on the other 
side the door. No earthly power can save 
MA We Ta yet speaking, Sir Jodeph 
Bey e I was >» oir 
the door, ie came out of the tour 
rom. * Thank you, Clifford,’ said he; 
‘a thousand thanks to this good lady; I 
thank you too, Mr Landseer, for as much 
kindness and forbearance as you have pro- 
fessed towards me. But life is not worth 
accepting on these terms; I will never dis- 
grace the master whose livery I wear; 
whether I live or die, it shall be with the 
gallantry which, I trust, has hitherto marked 
all myactions. Clifford, call in the serjeant!’ 
“*No,’ replied 1. ‘ For this once I 
must take upon me to disobey you, Sir 
Joseph. If this gentleman,’ pointing to 
, * is inexorable, at least the deed 


Lan 
of surrendering you, a stranger, under his 
own roof, s be his.” And, asI spoke, I 


advanced towards the bell, that I might 
order the serjeant to be called in, ‘ This is 
the gentleman,’ added I, turning to Land- 
seer for the last time, ‘ whose head you are 
LF own act to cause te roll on the scaf- 


“ There is something in the sight of a 
human creature, upon whom you are your- 
self called on to pronounce a sentence of 
death, that produces the most terrible recoil 
in every human bosom. A man ought to 
be a judge by his office, that can do this, 
and then sit down gaily, and with a good 
appetite, to his dinner. But Landseer had 
never been a jad Sir Joseph Wagstaff 
stood before him. I thought I had never 
seen so perfect a gentleman, with so frank 
and prepossessing a countenance, and an 
air so unassuming and yet so assured, as 
was presented before me at that moment. 
The self-command, by no means resembling 
a stoical apathy and indiffe » but in- 
spired by an unexaggerated viéw of all the 
circumstances, combined with what he felt 
due to his own honour, that displayed itself 
in his visage and attitude, was deeply im- 
pressive. There was but a moment, a sliglit 
articulation of the human voice, that re- 
mained between him and death. 
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‘* « He shall not die,’ said Landseer. ‘ Do 

with me as you please. He shall be Land- 
seer ; I will be ype eave Suan, Sie 
morning set my on English groun 
after an absence of years, and my first 
home-act shall be one, that it may please 
me at other times, and in the hour of my — 
own iy, to recollect.” 
** This capital point being settled, the rest 
was easy. We called in serjeant, but 
for a different p than had been spoken 
of an instant a ty Landseer stated to 
him, that he was in reality Sir Joseph Wag- 
staff; that, hearing that the master of the 
house Pa 3 absent ~' the arg and 
being e greatest distress for a hiding- 
place, he had thought this a wm 
enw f for prevailing on a ly female to 
afford him a brief protection. But all his 
hopes had been blasted, by finding the mas- 
ter of the house arrived a few hours before 
him, who was too much devoted to the pro- 
tectoral government to consent to give him 
the smallest harbour. He was therefore 
reduced to make a virtue of necessity ; and, 
delivering his sword into the hands of the 
officer, he added, ‘ I am your prisoner ; use 
me well.’ The serjeant repeated to him the 
deceitful cant that had been employed to the 
other prisoners, and told him that he had 
nothing to fear, for he would find himself 
included with Penruddock, in the capitula- 
tion that had been made at Southmolton. 

** The arrangement of the affair was now 
in our own hands. Landseer was constituted 
a prisoner, as Sir Joseph Wagstaff ; and we 
of course undertook to procure for him as 
good treatment as we could, The place of 
his confinement was a summer-house in the 
garden, with one centinel, Captain Croke’s 
serjeant, at the door, and another, who was 
really one of his own servants, beneath the 
single window of his apartment. This was 
one of his new household: the old servants 
had remained with his baggage, when he 
He omy) forward on the spur, and had come 

ome alone.. Captain Croke. speedily ar- 
rived from his cruise without any success; 
but he was. transported.to find the com- 
mahding officer in custody at his return. 
We sent the prisoner his dinner from his 
own table; and in the bey roscoe after- 
noon Captain Croke and Sir J » who, 
as I before said, was delighted with his 
talents for mimicry, and who kad caught 
some fresh hints from the brief intereourse® 
he had had with ‘his original, became the 
best friends in the world. The next day we 
learned that the vessel we had been in 
search of was ready; and we embraced the 
opportunity to depart, while Croke was out 
for his morning’s ride. We took a brief 
and constrained leaye of Landseer, whom 
Sir Joseph emphati thanked for his ge 
nerous self-denial and cy. Thad 
pleasure to see my commanding cfficer safe 
on board: here my commission ended: I 
returned straight to my, mother, and am 
therefore unable to tell ‘you how Croke and 
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the ambassador settled their accounts, when 
the necessity for deception existed no 
longer.” : 

The remaining part of the book is 
chiefly occupied with a detail of the 
pony wise of Halloway, an attorney, 
and Mallison, his » who suc- 
ceed each of them so far in the object 
of his ambition. The first obtains the 
confidence of Audley Mandeville, and 
narrowly misses cutting off the hero 
of Mr Godwin ftom all share in the 
inheritance of his fathers. The other, 
after Charles has succeeded to his 
estates, contrives to fasten himself 
upon him in the retirement which he 
seeks, masters in a great measure his 
diseased and irritable mind, and nou- 
rishes within his breast, for base pur 

of his own, that rooted hatred 
‘or Clifford which the gentle ministra- 
tions of Henrietta might, but for him, 
have succeeded in removing. In this 
part of the work there is, to our view, 
something peculiarly characteristic of 
the genius of the author. The ma- 
jestic soul of Mandeville—a soul ca- 
pable, had its energies been directed 
aright, of attaining the highest emi- 
nences of intellectual ambition—is 
mastered and enslaved, not by the 
open assault of a yet superior reason, 
but by the wretched and undermini 
tricks of a flatterer whom he sees 
through, and a rascal ‘whom he con- 
temns. This is indeed the last de- 
gradation of a noble spirit, the true 
climax of pian byenic ana the 
utmost triumph of a sr pa ye | i 

the very essence of gall an 

wormwood. It isin such ae 


that Mr Godwin has his delight. 
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that he t never attain to a 
oblivion of his sorrows. Nature in the ; 
pote treacherous, and apt to allow i 
im from time to time to forget that’hy 
is miserable. Nature is always at the bg, 
tom a friend to the unfortunate; and, if 
does not relieve his sorrows, at least hy 
numbs the sense. ors 
Our purer esserice then overcome ~~ 
The noxious vapour, or idtred het Shiga 
pep = aha an dette ts on 


In temper and in substance receive -. 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain, 


It needs, as in my case, some disinterested 

and never-sleeping friend, to rake the em, 

bers, to throw on new combustibles, and jp 

blow the flames, if we would have the mis. 
complete. 

«© What was most strange, was, that { 
more these wretched beings tormented me 
the more, in a certain sense, grew my at 
tachment to them. They were like some 
loathsome deformity, or envenomed exeres. 
cence on the human body, which the ip. 
fatuated man to whose lot it has 
cherishes with obstinacy, and wo i 

with his life than be delivered from it 
he effect was such as is related of the bil 
and the rattle-snake ; the defenceless victim 
is bewitched by the eye of his adversary, 
and is necessitated to fy into bis tol 
though by so doing he rushes on certain de 
struction. Holloway and Mallison became 
in some degree a part of myself. I 
that day maimed and incomplete, in wi 
I did not sup up my allotted dose of the 


roar and carnival of diabolical sug, 

gestions. From that moment hes 

“** conscious to nothing but one over 

whelming passion, one unextingui 

able and infuriated desire.” at 

tempt which he makes to carry off 
7 
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1617] 
Henrietta (already the wife of Clifford 
paper ears to be awe 
ing before pefore the’ wedding,’ ‘and ‘the 
bloody conflict which ensues ‘between 
th brotteg atid te Jove, ane devpetted 
fearful ed of ineident 

Bs br of ish Cos win has. long 
himself to. be. so. terrible a 


et saa lexity 5 at last the 
truth ‘comes ‘vividly and ‘irresistibly 
pefore is.’ We ndipht have been mis- 
a Ee Te ae the 

wailings, or stormy. rav- 
ings aps ile ; but: he bursts 
from-us at last with a maniac howl of 
laughter, and shakes out. his rattling 
chain in the triumph ofa most Satan- 
ical derision. _We know of iio de- 
scription of madness since Lear, which 
is half so powerful as the conclusion 
of Mandeville. 


« Clifford alone was unhurt. He bore a 
charmed ‘life. The blotches ‘and stains 
which crusted his moral character, were no 
less sure a defence to him, than the cloud 
in which Juno is said to have carried off her 
favourite Turnus. Let fall your blades on 
vulnerable crests, for none of woman born 
shall damage Clifford! Of all 
and mad ideas, undoubtedly the car- 
dinal one is impassiveness with which 
hell sometimes dowers her vetaries. 

“ It was otherwise with me. I had re- 


ceived a deep and ilous » the broad 
po gue igh = not cary with 
me, to e sight of my ae 
eaung she ch 5 at of mre 


by eal rose, My Cee tor 
haga which in the French civil wars 





or mumping, a mocking vo one s 
. ‘ sing oF pe lese lexito- 


and countenance, 

uestrian exercises; when, 
mounted ont my ety pride ag was the 
eld me. 
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of Florio, :: an ee ony a ae st 
Gn soap a sort 0 
unvavying Gassteh dalle, op 
deadly grin, to my countenance. This may 
to some persons a'triflé.’ It ate into 
my soul. - Every time’my accidentally 
caught my mirror, "1 saw € » and, ‘the 
cruel. heart of Clifford, branded: into: me. 
My situation was not like what it hac hither. 
to Before, to, think @f Clifford was 
an act of Soe Seiad, Dosey 0 yA fsa 
imagination; he was not there, 
pence aap ea can a 
fetched him ; ods teeth ate tent 
injuries perpetually shout me. Ev 
as certain tyrannical planters *in the West 
Indien have at brand. = @ red-hot iron 
upon the negroes they have purchased, to 
denote that they are @ proper- 
ty, so Clifford ol cet his {upon me 
as a token that I was his for eyer.” 


Mandeville, our readers have al- 
reaily seen, tells his story, like the rest 
of Mr Godwin’s heroes, in his own 
words.’ Any other mode ‘of narration 
would have brought much more: into 
notice, what is nevertheless sufficierit~ 
yy y eppaeent, and what coristitutes  iri~ 

the chief’ defect of ovir atithor’s 
novels—the want of all dramatic’ tal- 
ent. His personages ‘are’ 
not represented ; we are informed of 
all they think and suffer, by their own 
free and voluntary confession to us, 
not by being admitted to draw our 
own conclusions from’ their words and’ 
behaviour, when they come into actu- 
al contact with the other characters in 
the fable. In this, as indeed in‘many 
other things, -Mr Godwin . resembles 
the German novelists more than those 
of his ‘own country’; but + 

‘tui fora’ moment to W hese Me 

y Mamneririg to ‘be convinced, 
if rf ‘had Doth. ways ‘in’ his ponte, 2 
bascertanly made an wafortantede- 
tion. We must not, -hewever; allow 
ourselves to find fault witha great at- 
thor because he chooses to give ts his: 
story in ‘his: own “‘tiamner. "Phe lan- 


guage of of Mandeville is ™ 


pati and. ‘manly, "Te" his: . 
many ; affecsations i ia 1 

alays 
of Godwin, ive §tAape. 
les with Tana or ge sHe .isiat 
ea in the very whirlwind:of terrors, 
and seems to panei with the great- 
est freedom in the ‘most’ ; 
atmosphere. ‘Now'that his ““taletit of 
Se has beén een ‘we 
he will ‘not : be so unjust 





fe it to fall 


to himeelf and a moi as 
pe 2N- 
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ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND IN 1679. 


MR EDITOR, 
I am pretty well acquainted with the 
character and manners of my brethren 
seme ee ——? present 
y> ve enjoyed many happy 
hours among the sonal hospi- 
talities both of L and mena 
fe thyadth."sery tinaeans if the tol 
rim very ignorant of the 
stite “of Scotland about a hundred 
years ago, and would be extremely 
to you for a little such infor- 
mation.. A Friend of mine, whom I 


ten, as he says, in 1679, by one Thomas 
Kirke, a Yorkshire Squire, in which 
the most atrocious calumnies are con- 
tained against your Ancestors. I have 
transcribed from it the following pas- 
sage, which, Sir, I send you in the 
confident that you will, in an 


** If all our European travellers direct 
their course to Italy, upon the account of 
its antiquity, why should Scotland be ne- 


eustards; nor does the comparison deter- 
mine here. A louse 8 upon its own 
fosterer.and preserver, is productive of 
those minute animals nits 3 so Scot- 
land, whose proboscis j} too close to 


; 
a. 
| 
F 
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ticular parks, they are innumerable, 
small house having a few sodds a 
a little bank about it, and this for the 

of the business (forsooth) must be 


: 
i 
é 
e 

< 
iy 
g 
e 


are either quite down, or 
into another kirk, for it is common here 
_ oe Sas or oe rege 
» which being entire, é 
have made one quod crunch, bus dasa 
not then have had ing enough in it. 
** The castles of defence in this 
are almost impregnable, only to be 
treachery or tae siege, thelr water 7 
them soonest ; they are built high and 
almost inaccessi = ay 2 one 
passage up to them, so that a few men may 
sasily defend them. Indeed all the gentle 
men’s houses are strong castles, being 
so treacherous one to another, that are 
forced to defend themselves in strong holds; 
per Aw gmap built upon some s 
in the sea, or some high precipice nea 
the mid-land, with many towers and strong 
iron grates before their windows (the lower 
part whereof, is only a wooden shutter, amd 
the upper part glass) so that they look more 
ans Fomsen ihep bonnes of senrenens some 
few houses there are of late erection, that 
are built in a better form, with good walks 
and gardens about them, but their fruit 
rarely comes to any perfection. The house 
of the commonality are very mean, mud 
wall and thatch the best; but the poorer 
sort live in such miserable hutts as, never 
eye beheld; men, women, and children, 
pigg altogether in a poor monse-hole of 
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‘ANECDOTES OF THE FIFE GYPSIES. 


No I. 
a * no name of magistrate 
Laers hduld not he known.; meslthir=. 
AGA Sa » hone; contract, succes- 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 
And women too” 








SHAKSPEARE. 


MR EDITOR, 
Ir was with considerable regret that 
I observed, in your, publication, so 
hasty a conclusion of the notices re- 
son mY py Seaerpees peach 
is these singular e is 
still iavolved in Ban gredt.ove 3 and 
it is very remarkable that this vein of 
the human race, if I may use the ex- 
pression, runs nearly entire and un- 
mixed thro most, if not, all, the 
nations of the ancient world. The 
exhibit, in every country in whi 
they have settled, a strong similarity 
of manners, together with a language 
iar to themselyes; and besides 
this’ similarity of h, they have 
certain signs, by which a gypsey of 
llie in Fife could, in a moment, 
and at a considerable distance, recog- 
nise one of his own fraternity, although 
he had come from the utmost corner 
of England, and was personally quite 
unknown to him. I have every reason 
to believe that these mysterious signs, 
by which they can distinguish one 
another although utter strangers, have 
been, or are at this day, universal 
among the gypsies. 

It appears to me, that the only in- 
formation respecting the manners and 
habits of the gypsies in Scotland, is to 
be found ep the old people in the 
country, at whose houses, and the 
houses of their fathers, these tribes 
took up their quarters while trayersin 
the country on their mercantile a | 
predatory excursions. At farm-houses, 
in retired situations, the gypsies re- 
sided from one night to sometimes a 
month ; and on some farms belonging 
to my relations, they frequently re- 
mained stationary for the space of six 
weeks without decamping. They 
lengthened or shortened the periods of 
their residence according to the liber- 
ality or passive dispositions of the far- 
mers at whose houses they happened 
to halt. At these tem situations 


the chief persons of the band exercised 
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Deby Bist” 
their vocation, and exhibited theirgg,, 
tive manners without suspicion’: 

being observed—while the youn 
mem of the family vended 
articles, and foraged in the ; 
returning at certain periods, ! 
under night, to the head quarters gf. 
the horde. In their permanent wigs 
ter habitations in Scotland, they ap. 
pear, from policy, to heve conforitie) 
in a great measure to the mariners 

the villagers among whom they ra 
ed. While at home they seem ty 
haye been extremely obliging and 
friendly to the persons around of 
the inferior and labouring classes, and 
in this respect were considered as the 
very best of neighbours. From asm 
ciating in this manner at an ; 
riod with the lower orders in Scot 
and, the habits of the gypsey became 


BEEZTELZEE|LESESTSE 
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== 


familiar to the peasantry ; and in cone, § eat 
sequence of this friendly intercourse, TI 
and other causes, the manners of. the § him 
gypsies in Scotland differ in some dew B Nett 
gree from those in England, ha burg 
assumed a slight shade of the nati of '¥ 
character of North Britains ; and the § fver 


blood, to my knowledge, now 
rte tained in the » Ae of several fas 
milies of the lowest order in this coume 
try, very little improved from the ori 
ginal stock, in respect to the habitsof 
pilfering. 4 

So much interest did I take in this) 
subject, that I not only taxed my own’ 
memory to the utmost to bring forth 
all that I have seen and heard of these 
people, but I made inquiry wherever 
I thought information could be obtain« 
ed ; and what vexed me not a little 
was, when I put questions on the sub+» 
ject to somsihle individuals, they gene» 
rally burst out a-laughing, and asked 
me, at the same time, “‘ who would 
trouble themselves about Tinklers 2” 
Such is, and has been, the conduct” 
and manners of the gypsies, that the. 
very word tinkler excites merriment , 
whenever it is mentioned. 

I am anxious, Mr Editor, to see» 
justice done the character (the devil»: 
must get his due) of a le, hows 
ever savage and barbarous their man- 
ners may have been, who looked upon " 
a worthy ancestor of mine with the 
highest veneration and respect, and 
whose fire-side was the principal gyp- 
sey toast at their meetings over a 
part of the country, from the banks of 
the Forth to the English border. 
This good-hearted man allowed these 
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hordes of ies’ quarters at‘ all his 
extensive , which were situated 
jn'several different counties. When- 
ever the gypsies saw him in any dis- 
tant:part- of the country, however far 
they might be from his presence, the 
first expressions that escaped their lips 


EGat 2 


—, God bless him!” They entered 
jntono wicked frolics, nor riotous con- 
duet ‘in “his presence, but stood in 
‘awe of him, and always behaved 
with much propriety in their quarters, 
patticularly ‘the gangs that generally 
frequented his farms. Had any of 
their tribe stole from him, their 
et ee Sen 
I believe they gene punished 
the ‘offenders; and all the caution 
ever received from this man was, 
iy let your cuddies and pownies 
eat the corn.”* 

The only persons who stole from 
him were a class of females called 

Wives. They came from Edin- 

, and other large towns, in quest 
of ‘wool, selling trifles in’ baskets. 
Every thing that could be lifted, these 
old"prostitutes laid their hands upon, 
and stole in a most barefaced awkward 
manner. 

However ‘numerous the vices may 
be that inhabit the dark breast of the 
swarthy gypsey, ingratitude and dis- 
honour are not the most prominent. 
The emblem of the is the raven 
of the rock. Allow her to shelter in 
your cliffs and wastes, and she will not 
touch your 3 but harass and 
destroy her brood, she will immediate- 





"tts by my papers, that this hu- 
slit genstion’ tanked, ba thi south of 
Scotland, in 1781, property belonging to him- 
self as a farmer, exposed to em ee 

: : Se te 


taining about 17,000 acres of mountainous 
land, maintaining, yearly, 13,000 sheep, 
; with 100 goats, 250 
cattle, 50 horses, and 60 dogs; ‘together 
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with 7 latge loughs, drawn by six 
} horses and oxen , 58 'servants, 29 of 
vhom were sheph: ing in all, with 


150 souls supported by his property. Some 
may think that this a treatment of the 
gypsies ed from a dread of their rob- 
beries ; but it was quite opposite—his kind- 
1B reer bet alg Wy topolted by af 
manity, and he was equall ya 
classes of the couiniaiaey.- His popularity 
with the poor of Edinburgh was astonish- 
a youliet tu 








tone another were, “‘ there is Mr o 
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ly avenge herself upon your’ flocks.* 
The character of pop pron must be 
dug out of their hearts—stripped of all 
fiction ; and, to bring-out this singular 
character more fully, the characters of 
the individuals with whom have 
come in contact ought also to be laid 


pen to public view. : 
I shall at present, Mr Editor, con- 


fine myself to some-aceount ‘of ‘the | 


gypsies who traversed Fife within 
these thirty years, particularly to the 
celebrated band that resided in the 
west of that county, called the “ Loch- 
gellie: Band.” I have no ‘pretensions 
to plan, arrangement, por composition 
—my object is to relate facts as I find 
them, for the purpose of developing 
the singular character of the wander- 
ing gypsey. I have been at consider= 
able pains in scrutinizing some of the 
traditions relative to these gypsies ; 
and the following traditional facts, 
which I believe myself to be true, as 
far as tradition can be depended upon, 
relate chiefly to this horde of gypsies, 
who were dreaded for their depreda- 
tions, and at one time well-known to 
the country-people, all over the shires 
of Fife, Kinross, Perth, Angus, 
Mearns, and Aberdeen, by the name 
of the “* Lochgellie Band.” - 

That I might be fully satisfied with 
the truths related of this desperate 
band, I went to Lochgellie on san pe 
where I heard, ~~ ~~ mou fia 
—,a t many of the icu 
which i hive pina semehiog this 
horde of gypsies. 'The statistical ac- 
count of Auchterderren, the parish 
in which they lived during winter, 
takes no farther notice of these gyp- 
sies, than—‘* There are a few ns 
called Tinkers and Horners, half resi- 
dent and half itinerant, who are feared 
and suspected by the community. 
T'wo of them were banished within 
these six years.” The gypsies, how- 





* It is known that the raven ots 
reys upon the flocks ing aroun 
ee bat the shomnatit that she is deprived 
of her young, she will, to the utmost of her 
wer, wreak her ven on the flocks 
in her immediate neighbourhood. I have 
seen a raven, when bereaved of her brood, 
tearing, with her beak, the very foggage 
from the earth, threatening, as it were, re- 
taliation for the injury she had received. 
I have also observed, that grouse (where the 
ground suits) are generally very plentiful 
close around the eyrie of the relentless ful. 
con. 
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ever, observed their usual policy in 
keeping their ‘ ain hole clean ;” but 
sometimes messengers from Perthshire 
were seen searching their houses for 


any thing ; and it is stated to 

me, that since the i Loch- 

lie, petty thefts have become more 
uent in that vi 


the surnames of Graham, Brown, 
Robison, &c. ; and I have heard that 
some of the clan Jameson also resided 
eonae ee gags a ager arpa 
assem at Lochgellie, it was 
difficult to say who were residenters 
and who were not. Some of them 

ope pe the preprietors of the 


Lochgellie. 
Old Charlie Graham was, about gypsey 


yew J years ago, considered as their 
ief ; but when I put the question 
to he said, they were “ 2 
chiefs when drunk, but Charlie was 
the auldest man.” I have, however, 
received certain information, that the 
Grahams were the piece family, and 
transacted the public business of the 
horde. Old Graham was an uncom- 
mon stout fine-looking fellow, and was 
banished the kingdom for his many 
crimes. 
On one occasion, when he 
in court, the Judge, in a surly man- 
ner, demanded of him what had b t 
him there? ‘‘ the auld thing again, 
ma lord, but nae proof,” answered 
Charlie. Ann Brown, one of. his 
wives, and chief female of the band, 
was also sentenced to be banished for 
years, seven of which she 
spent in the prison of Aberdeen, re- 
mained altogether nine years at Botany 
Bay, married a abroad, return- 
ed to Scotland with more than a hund- 
red pounds of cash, and now sells, or 
did sell, earthenware at Wemyss. Be- 
ing asked why she left Botany Bay 


while making so much there, 
she said, “ Sues juist to let them see 
I could come hame again.” 

Young Charlie Graham, son and 
successor as chief, to old Charlie, was 
hanged at Perth, about twenty years 
ago, for horse stealing. The anecdotes 
told of this singular man are nume- 
rous. When he was apprehended, a 
number of persons assembled to look 
at him, as an object of wonder, it be- 
ing considered almost impossibie to 
take him. His feelings became irri- 








Cie 
tated at their curiosity: he called.g 
in great bitterness to the officers, ‘ Let 


me free, and, gie mea. sti 
feet lang, I'll clear the k; 
His dog discovered to 
the place of his concealment,, . 
feet and hands were so 
handsome in proportion to., 
parts of his athletic body, 
irons nor handcuffs could 
his anion and ary wi ‘ 
ing his person, the gyves.and, 
eles always slipping over his jon 
He had a prepossessing countenang, 
an elegant re, had much generosity 
of heart, was, notwit ing of 
his tricks, an extraordinary i 
with the public ; ‘‘ but habit and repute 
a thief” at his trial brought down the 
scale of justice against this unfortunate 
. He was first married.toa 
native of Fife, but he abandoned. this 
woman because she would not travel 
the country with him. pare 
He once, unobserved, in a grass field, 
converted a young colt into a geldi 
He allowed the animal to remain in 
the same field, in ion of the 
owner, till its swans were complete. 
ly healed, and then stole it. He was 
immediately detected ; but the 
of the horse swore to a stallion, w 
as Charlie’s was a gelding, by which 
stratagem he got clear The man 
was amazed when he found his. elt 
had been castrated, but when, where, 
or by whom done, he was ignorant, 
He sold the same gelding to a third 
person, again stole it, and at lastze 
placed the beast in the park ofthe 
original proprietor. He seemed to 
take great delight in stealing inthis 
ingenious manner, trying how, dex 
terously he could carry off the proper. 
ty of the astonished natives, He 
sometimes stole from wealthy indivi- 
duals, and gave the booty to thein- 
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digent, although not gypsies; and 0 | 


accustomed were the people in,some 
places to his bloodless robberies, thit 
some only put spurs to their , horses, 
calling out as they passed, him, 
** Aha, Charlie, lad, ye’ve miss your 
mark the night.” A widow, with s 
large family, at whose house he had 
frequently been quartered, was in 

eat distress for want of cash to pay 
a rent. Graham lent her the mo 
ney required ; but, as the factor wis 
returning home with the cash in.his 
J e robbed him, and, without 
oss of time, returned and gave the 
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fall discharge for the sum put his corpse into hot lime, then 
eg ors butied them, and sat'on his grave in a 
state of intovication, till his body was 
ted pentlotieny i blog rehirtal Bhat 
en, it bein 
he was to be taken Orit Or his gute fhe 
the of dissection. 
is man boasted greatly, while un- 
der sentence of death, of never having 
spilled human blood. “Murder, in cer- 
tain cases, ‘seems to be the only crime 
which ‘gives a uneasiness, but 
what species of homicide gives them 
the greatest compunction I never heard. 
Geordie Drummond, another y 
chief in Fife, who, within these Heer 
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athe same time, in a calm and cool 
manner, desiring the person to tell the 
magistrate, 4 unless his beard 
was shaven he could neither appear 
before God nor man.” ‘This extraor- 


dinary ion warrants the opinion 
nat ot. thie moment of his life, he 
i he —s —_ his — 

before great Judge e 
-- dreadful words 


composed of flesh : 
ordinary earthly judge. A short while 
before he was taken out to the gallows, 
he was observed very pensive and 
leaning upon a seat. He 


his feet both his’ shoes in sight of the 
it was understood by 
present, . that: this strange proceed- 
set at nought some 
with his shoes 


A number‘of his band attended his 
and when his body was re- 
turned to them, all kissed it with 


ger and held the usual 
over it. His sweet~heart, 
or wife, Iam not certain which, 


; 
§ 


of the name of Wilson, his own cousin, 


ears, died a natural death, consoled 
itself at his last moments, with the 


satisfaction of never having been guil- 


ty of murder, but acknowledged, with 
é greatest indifference, nay, even 
boasted, that he had committed almost 


every other crime whatever. 


e find, however, that there had 
been numberless murders committed 
by gypsies, in their internal quarrels 
among their own tribes, but they all 
appear to have great reluctance in tak- 
ing the lives of the natives among 


whom they reside. 
if gypeey anecdotes, Mr Editor, 
such as the specimen I have here giv= 
en you, are worth a place in your Mis- 
cellany, I shall, at my leisure, continue 
my account of this horde, with notices 
of other bands in the south. I shall 
endeavour to describe the plan under 
which a horde of es march 
through a country, observing the prac- 
tices and respective duties of both 
males and females, as they proceed in 
their route, including an original dance 
iar to this t and unfortu- 
nate race, “whose hand is against every 
man, and every man’s hand is against 
them.” I shall also give you the anci- 
ent ceremony of marriage and divorce 
of the ies, together with a speci- 
men of the ‘language spoken in 
Scotland at the present day. 
10th ‘November 1817. W. S. 
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TO THE REVIEWER OF COLERIDGE’S 
BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, IN BLACK~ 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE FOR OcCTO<« 
BER. 


SIR 
To be blind to our faili 
wake to our prejudices, is 


, and a- 


fault of 
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almost every one of .us. . Through all 
time, and in all it, has been the 
shadow of our life, and the ugly stain 
upon our conduct. It is the .same 
with me, the same with Mr Coleridge, 
and it is, I regret to state it, the same 
with his reviewer !—These simple ob- 
servations must suffice as the exordium 
of those I attempt on the review, you, 

Sir, have put forth in the number 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh, Magazine, 1 
the Jom zigtag ee whic Feview 

may_ ve a f t 
not Tciie the cause, [ta the 
profit, of that publication. . I speak 
not alone mine own opinion, but the 
opinion of others who have perused 
that ungenerous piece of laboured cri- 
ticism—that coarse exertion of indivi- 
dual opinion. 

I pass entirely unnoticed your. pre- 
liminary observations, as having no- 
thing to do with the review itself; 
they are probably correct, and certain- 
ly well written, tat, like a. beautiful 

ico, serve only by the contrast to 
hten the deformity of the princi- 
pal object. 

’ The best reparation we can make 
for early errors is a candid confession 
of them, coupled with an earnest 
warning to others to avoid their con- 
comitant dangers ; and as Mr Cole- 
ridge has done this (by your own ad- 
mission), I cannot see why it should 
not benefit the cause both of virtue 
and religion. At all events, a once- 
deluded mortal, awaking from his 
dream of insanity to confess his follies 
pant he ay ead frailties, e at that 

icable you wo pic- 
ture, nor is the oe Bet of his de- 
lusion to be so harshly treated by one, 
who, for ought the world knows, be- 
fore he became, as Mr Coleridge has 
become, a reviewer, might have been, 
as Mr Coleridge has been, a deluded 
politician, or a preaching enthusiast. 
So far in extenuation of our author’s 
publishing this part of his work, and 
we will speak as shortly respecting 
the other—I mean what may be term- 
ed the literary. There I am free to 
allow, in a great measure, the matter 
of your observations, but not the man- 
ner: the one may be generally correct, 
the other certainly is orey thing but 
liberal criticism. Mr Coleridge may 
be vain—nay, sometimes arrogant ; he 
may judge lightly of his superiors, 
and foolis ly of the world; but for 
these mistakes of mind, these errors 


of be: one of those who: 
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of judgment, why -shoulf: 
view him with..eon ands 
should he deserve it? With 
tice may, I. dogmatically 
because Mr C.. in ju 
wisdom is but in. his : 
from your querulousness.and:i 
ity, are ing into -_ it. lp 
indeed, do we know, — 
under the bad opinion of Mr: 

have taken this secure; “< 
mous, means of paying off old 


upon him. Pardon the supposes 
but it is possible, and I use.it:' sia 
You charge Mr C. with 

and then add,—*‘ In ; 

know or care any thing about hint 
first, however, admitting, thatimdigp 
don “ he is well known in li 

ciety, &c.”-—thus contrasting 

ments of the two countries, 
course, insinuating the superior inwh 
ligence of your own. . With thisg 
have nothing to do ; national lovey aut 
national prejudice too, are to a: 
pleasing: but when you talk ofvari 
gance again, weigh well the ‘acon 
tion, lest it recoil on the personihif 
discharges it. Again, if youvtedly 
mean what you say, in stating 

know and none care about Mr Cg 

in the name of wonder and. conti 
sense could induce you to bringthir 
name, aud his, works, before’ 
countrymen, unless it was the dese 
of turning schoolmaster and 

them to spell, or the more ; 
of wiping the stigma you have caspé 
your country away, by at. last 

it acquainted with “ so much: genig 
and ability” as Mr Coleridge: hastoslt 
casionally displayed! Your ve 
men and yourself must have been? 
issue on the question ; they must haw 
been dunces and you dilatory, 

would have before (since Mr C. 
written.so much, and sometitt 
well,) introduced them to a litéle mal 
genius and ability than they werepel 
sessed of, and Scotland boastedi: 

will answer, that the danger ‘ofa 
publication demanded your attentiat? 
but again, I say, in the mameof 

mon sense, is it probable that: thom 
who: had before not given: a moment'# 
thought to. Mr: C.,. or his 
s o the sudden conceive ‘hit 
very notorious character, or that 

who had failed to.congult his: 
peblicetion should. study -his last? ol? 
1as been said, that every wri 7 

5 J 30 
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him to be; an’ and. not one 
of the best men. 

That Mr Scott and Lord Byron ad- 
mired Christabel, and encouraged its 
publication, you yourself admit. Now 
it follows, therefore, that you and Mr 
Scott are at issue on your judgments : 


, he says the work is go ou, that it 


is for nothing at all. Which 
shall we believe? the trué poet, or the 
— whe ea np about ? 
a Sey, 
duced’ Mr Scott to deal by his 
friend ; let this be. ‘ t 
not the praise he has on Ma- 
turin’s Bertram be partial too? There- 
fore, turn which ‘way we will, consiy 
der how we will, I really must believe 
you pee pec Higa rah agen 
ration, | opinions that 
should blush and be for. ” 
I will just say, with 
conclusion of your philippie, that the 
example affo by a man who has 
forsworn former errors, end acknow- 
ledged. former follies, will be more 
he tonal 6 a , seg 
the tind than the con ion of a 
character, which has been uniform, 
equal in its habits, conduct, and feel 
ings: many will slight the w 
of the » and «lt. awed by 
conversion of the frail. 
I trust I need scarcely add, that it is 
not froma knowledge of Mr C., or any of 
his friends, that I have been induced 
thus to address you; I have never seen 
him or them ; but is from‘a love I have 
- generous mi ber criticism, and 
a hate to every thing which appears 
personal, and levelled against the man 
and not his subject—and your writing 
is glaringly so—that I venture to draw 
daggers with a reviewer. You have 
indeed imitated, with not a little of 
its power and ability, the worst mawi- 
ner of the Edinburgh Review critics. 


the kind and courteous style, you have, 
smiee Sn vicbuerot tt 
teousness in the 
— a the same 
t ** He who temperately 
destly attends to what is sdvin 
ceives and retains: what is 
appears a friend to truth, not 
ous, or ptone to strife and contention.” 
hrentiew te Boag you 
are, i please, at liberty to insert ; 
but as I am net ambitious of appearing 
so publicly, — —_— you 
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if I request ermission to sig 

myself, your abedicht servant, ed 
r I’ 


MEMOIR OF ROB ROY MACGREGOR, 
, AND SOME BRANCHES OF HIS FAM- 

. WY. afte gdh +5. 

'"" (Concluded from page 155.) 
Ir has been remarked of the Clan Gre- 
3 of former times, that they have 
n alternately elevated to ind - 

ence and consequence, or dep 

to want and mi ne, ‘Those chan- 
ges have been aceounted for by their 
unquiet and turbulent genius, which 
no measures could repress, and which, 
in any situation of prosperity or ad- 
versity, kept them con in ami- 
lative authori- 


ty or ition to 1 
ty. Their frequent nfraction of the burg 


established laws, which rendered them 
obnoxious to government, arose, on one 
hand, as formerly noticed, from those 
coercive measures that were adopted a- 
inst them ; and on the other, from 

ir secluded ee the gener- 


“al ignorance in which the whole High- 
Tand ‘districts were permitted to re- of 


main, until a wise and benevolent na- 
tive, President Forbes of Culloden, 
directed the energies of the State to 
the means for their reforma- 
. tion, whereby they. became quiet and 

useful members of a aa nation. 


Though the sons Mac- 
grenar Bea, in the Wife of ‘thets father, 


_, too forcible an ona ad of misguided 
abilities, and p a course of near- 

ly similar practices, yet we cannot but 
ore the fate of two of’ them, as 

' ’ mrrn instances of that infirm 
and partial justice which characterised 
the party principles of those times. 
‘The destiny of youngest brother 
was iarly severe, and is well known. 
He was styled, ve his ae _ 
‘Roy Macgregor-Og (young), and like 
shed wa ethwtod Abe deocier but, 
‘by the unlucky di of a gun, 
he killed ‘a cousin« of own, for 
. Which accident, when only a boy of 
_., twelye years old, he was outlawed, 
and obliged to fly to France, where 
he remained till the.commotion of 


R453 t him back. to.Scotland. 
He ne m8 accused of some 


“Memoir of’ Rob Roy. 


proof of ‘that -rancorous” spirit Siwy 


which the Macgregors were stil} 
ed. “This man was’ evtelaguad tag 
ing carried away, by force,'a yous 
widow, who had voluntarily 
with him and became his wife; 
although she declared this to. be: 


he was taken, at a 


own country, by a of 
from —wrat se 4 corried to 
burgh, where he was 
and executed on the 6th ‘of! Pebrum 
1746, three years after hls wide Gai 
His brother, James Macgregor; 
occasio' a took the name of Jams 
Drummond, was implicated ‘for’ th 
part he was su to have taki 
in that enterprise, which drew dow 
upon him also the strong arm ofthe 
law, and he was taken upand 
confinement in the castle: of::Bdip 
h. - Previous to this affair, Jang 


ied 


a 


evinced the military ardour: of bis 
clan, and, along with his cousin; Ma. 
gregor of Glengyle, in 1746, 'tookthe 

rt of Inversnaid, and madeeighty. 
nine prisoners, with only twelve nien, 
He then a oe Charles Stuatt, 
as major, at the of six companies 
, in the fruitless em. 
test which that young man had ineli. 
tuted for the recovery of the Britith 
throne. James Macgregor hailvhis 





thigh bone broken in the battles 
Prestonpans ; and’ though he/eold 
not accompany the Prince om hisiil- 
concerted march into England, James 
again joined him in the 
battle of Culloden, and’ with misy 
more of his partizans, came under th 
Soabch saides vich ‘wor -guamagli 
n rich ‘nor 
nor old ; and covered the cate 
a dreadful visitation of fire and swan, 
in violation of those claims of humai- 
ty that are the sacred’ rights: ofthe 
conquered. aot bil 
ile James M was a'pt- 
soner in Edinburgh castle, he rettir 
ed an indictment to stand hist; 
and from a memorial, in his own 
writing, addressed to Prince Obatls 
Stuart (see next page), in ‘possestio 
of the writer of this ‘Article, hisdén 
was almost certain. vie he 


The address of his daughter ite 
fecting his eseape was phe.’ 
had access > see him retseve 

leased, and heving previously! 
Eeited tie phim, she one 
to his prison, in the dress and 
ter of a cobbler, carrying im het 
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I< pasar thea 
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sir af mended. shoes, H 
Soci a om engin tot 


ink 9 some conversation 
Seige et ag po tn the 
v pesos him undis- 

of 


can the outer 
cad ge ae favoured his 
taking the nearest wa: 


be- 
was. known ; but the 
ser observed, the alarm 
a8, Gi na fel ll. th gate. oF She 


Sana 
ee 
a 
i 

2 

=} 
ae 
t 


ing his steps to his own country ; 


iF 


family, pat and press- 
took his way to- 
On_ his nape he 
town 

ing the _ and Poaeelt nt 
characters rx circumstances rere, 
_ After a journey, at. the 
pint of the fourth day, he was be- 
nighted on a lonel y moor ijn Cumber- 

land... Ignorant. of the country, he did 
rate how to proceed ; but he kept 

en ee thoughd the darkness of 

theni ed surface of the 


eae aaa ed. his .p 
ving travelled some miles, ss at 


HERES 
itr 


“Tength q uitted the moor, and "entered 
“a! ~a whose deep shade, added to 


the blackness of the night, rendered 


vit impossible. for him to go farther. 


Hetherefore sat down at the root of 
atxee, determined to remain till morn- 
jing;:, but he was not, long there till 
whe was roused. by the sound of some 
woices at no great distance, hallooing 
in wild tones. - He to his feet 
hal cocked his pistol, for his friends 

pplied him with a pair of them, 
be adirk, before he left his confine- 
‘ment, He stood for some time in 
this..posture, in anxious expectation 


and considerable .apprehension, fully 


otesglved to die rather than again be 
iakeny for it. was more honourable to 
fall in defence of his liberty, than die 
by, the-hands of an executioner. The 
\Noices bece™e more faint, but he stil] 
‘heard. th. .. talking violently, and a 
Ry, Of ligut gleaming among, the trees 
dizegtion from, whence 
dcame,:: 

out Wining to,, ascertain, what those 
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ae y he saw, ‘he thought he recognised 
ma city. by the West Port, figure 
a Ronad eo reach of detection 


maa ee thathe might there M 
» relinquished the wish 
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tly ‘revellers were, he stole cau 
‘iene to the and saw an‘ old 
woman hol t to three men 
who were p on a horse’s 
back, with w é of them rode off, 
xa i ope Log into a hut close 
rst took them for 


Patel but in beter Poste 


Bue 


and countenance of ‘Old 
Marshall, the tinker, whom he had 
ten seen in the Highlands. 
ed by this idea, he ventured a 
the hut, and that if Billy tee atthe, , CO= 
Fined, at e, 
he would val cals be safe, but effee- 
tually sheltered aa assisted in -” 
escape: he was not mistaken; for 
Billy came to the door, and Soy 9 
acgregor was still in "the 
his daughter had provided for 
im, Billy knew him, and welcomed 
eS Ss te aah 
acgregor’s mishap, but he ho 
had now given his enemies the slip. 
Billy a orig the 0 ig hay of his 
eat til ie 
was only ‘sng » un some ill- 
will which pea, in” Galowey, 
for setting fire to a stack-yard, w 
blow over. In this hovel, secure x 
the honour of his. host, was. Macgre- 
gor sumptuously entertained for two 
s. Early in the morning of the 
third, he and Billy set out ‘on horse- 
back; and, before the tinker took 
leave of him, he saw him embark in a 
fisherman’s boat, near Whitehaven, 
with a fair wind, for the Isle of Man. 
From thence he went to Ireland, but 
no traces of him are to ‘be had ‘until 
bis gree be yay Weis we again 
tear Of Him by the following applica- 
tion to Prince Charles Stuart, femer- 
ly referred to. 


« Pris, 20 Sept: 1453. 
“ Sir, 


‘* The violence of your Royal Highhess 
Enemies has at last got the better off the 
resolution I had taken after the, ushappy 
battle of Culloden, never'to leave the country 

but stay at home, andbe as 
cause as.I possibly could, | Even 
had got me into t 


means. 


vo ding 
OF inaice. 


ing me upon obsolete Acts of Parliainent 


i 
i 
ad 
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irs er ee cairn Se 4 i Royal 

Highness of what must be so tamehi th 

to your cause. I have in vain hitherto en- 

depen we Sad out De. somes of Seng 

myself at yout Royal Highness feet, whic 

necessitates my now wri and that 
Royal Highness, maj 


fi 
B 

L 
BE 
FE 


1 
HE 


| 
E 


following you into Englan 
return joined the Army with Six Companeys 
Pyar eS ee 
gaged me to to his Regiment untill my 
Chief Balhadies arrived from France—where 
I continued to serve as Major to the unhap- 
cet Sic Your Royal Bighes mort 
Your most 

humble and faithful Servant. 
*s Jas DRUMMOND MaceREGoR.” 


8, 


About the same time, he -also ad- 
dressed a memoire ‘‘ A Monséigneur 
Le Marquis De Saint Contin, &c. Min- 
istre et Secretaire D’Etat,” A Copy 
of this, in his own hand-writing, now 
lies before me, and it to have 
been sent to his chief, as it is address- 


ed “ To Macgregor of Macgregor at 


: 


Every one, even slightly conversant 
with ee history oh Spvend 
duri t. cen i ac- 

ink with the trial of James Stew- 
art,-—a foul transaction, which throws 
an indelible stain on the memory of 
those -venal men who composed his 
gary © The story is briefly: thus -—— 
The Stewarts ahd Campbells had been 
on Opposite sides in the recent contest 
of I athe F Bol the crown. mK 
C. of ure was appoin 
factor over the estate of. Ardsheal, 
which had been confiscated after that 


period; and being supposed partial, 
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and 
of 


he removed some old tenatits 


estate, to give place to others’ 
own 










art, who waylaid Campbell, and 
him, in May 1752, and i 
poe James = 
sup to be accessary. ew 
taken up'without legal warrant, = 
to Inv , and th ho pro 
» was condemned to 
and hung in chains, by the Du 
Argyll, as lord justice-general, @ 
jury, of whom en were C 
and under the duke’s authority, « 
would seem as if government, ‘sften 
wards blushing for the cruelty ‘of th) 
deed, were desirous of bri 
actual murderer, Allan Stew: 
justice ; and as it was known 
ad taken refuge in France, pro 
were made to James M: ; 
he was discovered likewise to be 
that country, that if he would sém 
this Allan Breck, and bring hin 
Britain, he should himself recefvé!y 
on, and be allowed to 
is country and family. But as 
gregor’s original letters, also in’ 
author’s custody, will best déclare 
history after this period, the foll 
are faithful transcriptions of them, 
They are addressed to the chief of the 
Clan Gregor, who was himself a ‘¥ 
luntary exile in the French ser 
for the part he had taken in the 
of the Stuart family :-— a 
“* Dunkirk, April 6th, Woh 
‘* Dear Chief, vit 
“* No doubt you'd be surprised to hearéf 
my being openly in London and that T ail 
not acquaint you of my intention before? 
with you, I was not sure at that tittié 
whether I could go there or not, and beside 
there was a parti reason why I didnt 
think you ought to know, or to be knowl 
to the project I intended then to put inem 
ecution as much on your own account) 
mine, if not more so, otherwise you might 
uname me | to be he Sri eeeal per 
son on » COnsiderin e 
I had dip henour of receiving fies “a 


when I have the pleasure of ecg 
you-will be fully satisfied on that. a 










E 
$ 
| 
? 


delivered my .case-t0.bs 
laid before the ministry, and had alse 
livered the enclosed case for my brother 
coy onl anaat I epemanel a Oon 
way and manner : own 

as well as my brothers ta the snialety, a 
seemed favourable, until the Duke of Argyll 
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Albemarle, and soqedened him ‘of what 
his lordship sent for me, and I 

told his lordship the way and manner he 
made his escape, his lordship told me had [ 
been lucky to haye succeeded, that 
were I guilty of never so much Treason, 
that I m Ee tay TRE mpeg 
i his lordship 1 was not guil- 

ty of Treason, for that I was not only freed 


land, and as his, your lordship, meaning 
Albemarle, commanded in at that 


time, lordship gave consent to my hav- 
ing told'pam, whick F-then-pr and 
his lordship remembered the affair very well. 


He then ired into my case, which I 
inkl open before hie lerdaldp, and the dis 
tress my wife and family was in, this 
other Gentleman told his lordship that I had 
14 children, great many of whom were very 


his lordship te go to London to represent 
both, my own :and .my brother’s casse, and 
begged his lordship’s recommendation for 
that purpose. To which his lordship answer- 
ed that he was afraid, that h he would 
incline to.do me service, and have it done 
for me, that all those of the Clan M‘Gregor 
were too zealous Jacobites; but that if he 
ht that he did not 

i ight be dene for me, 

andimy numerous family. Upon which his 
lordship wrote a letter to the Earl of Hel- 
derness in my favours, and allowed I should 
go to, London, to know what could be done 
for me 3 upon which I >. and went to 
Ipres, to wait on Major Buchanan, and from 
ence to London ; how soon I waited on 
the Earl of Holderness, his lordship desired 
me to put my ease in writings, that he 
moni hy it Delon tha maiplotey but at the 


aa 


King’s expence ; 
was not meant as any restraint. 
but for some other reason ; neither should 
any restraint be pnt upon but have my 
Hi 


me, 
liberty conformed to my licence, 
after 1 was called to the Bark of 
house, where I was examined in a most; 


manner, but was so much sifted with 
tions, and éross questions, that I was 


be put into confusion ; but upon: 
up all my spirits, having nothing else 
icone endeavoured that aa could not 
Stones, and at sanie time, made 
such conmpliance answers as I thought suit, 
ed best those subjects. I understood. some 
time after, that Secretary Murray, toumy 
knowledge, was both a liar villainy, 
very great coward, and that at the timehe 
was mostly employed by the ; 
em as I then called him, — 
an impression upon the Chan. 
cellor and Holderness, none else being pm. 
sent, I was dismissed, and a few daysafte 
I contracted a fever and gravel, which con. 
tinued till the middle of March; and:what 
happened after that, I have acquainted yeu 
therewith in my last. This is the. wholegf. 
fair from the beginning ; and i 
Glenure’s being so nearly related to 
my wife, and that the Stewarts had.shawn 
themselves on all occasions the 
of our un poculen no mortal needs be i 
if I endeavour to bring my fri 
murderer to justice, besides that very family 
of Barcaldine is the greatest s your 
Clan has in Scotland, I mean parte.1 
lived in formerly, and thereabouts ; now 
leave you to judge, whether I acted fighter 
not in keeping my design secret from .you; 
my reason you may judge; but whend 
ed with you, I was not sure of going to.Kng 
land; now if you find my conduct amiss, you 
may chastise me without control, as youmay 
think proper; for as I am your own, itisno 
other person’s business what you do with 
any. of your Clan. I understand Stewart 
the murderer has openly declared, that.if 
ever I returned to France, that he would 
murder me. I think when a proof of thisis 
to be had, he ought to be put into closecus- 
tody ; of this I leave you to judge.,Aal 
never expect to get home any more, [now 
take my own name. And I hope youwil 
believe me to be for ever— i 
Dr Chief, yours to command, ;; 
Jas MacGrecor” 


we 

“+ Dunkirk, Sth June LT5bei 

** Dear Chief, a 
‘* According to. your desire I gaye, youss 
genuine a confession of what I had done,as 
if I was before my father confessor, and if 
my behaviour is faulty, no doubt youre 
the only man that has a right. to. chasse 
me. 1 am aftaid you disprove of what] 
have. done, as I had not the honour of heat 
ing from. you, but I hope when you 00. 


eg 
same time that I behoved: to ledge: , 
sneha we wold nt 
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daet/of both my past conduct and behaviour 
had offered me from the conttary 
which i had refused, that you will 

fam not to be suspected, as I can 

e that my fidelity was as much put to 
IE aisl as any whatever, and at the samé 
time take appear that I never violated that 


ig 


oe 
= 
Hf 
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g 
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villainous thing, otherwise 
desert me, but let the 
God an occasion 


ity 


i 
& 
E 
: 
j 
3 
F 
i 


man 


i 
3 


under, 
by my friends and fol- 
would have very good 
value for me, Sir, for- 
that. I have done a great 
in my time, to you, and 
in God to do more or 
as favom me with 
is, that I may not la- 


cpRaey 
Fpl 
aie a 
efceat 
rat 


E 
z 


yampese ive you 
you 
till once. time will antefy 
ity of what I have wrote you, 
with grateful submission and 


gLite 
ay 
fig 


Your’s to kill or cure, 
Jas MACGREGOR.” 


“ Paris, Sept. 25th, 1154. 

: & Dr Chief, 
“1 came here last night and thought 
my duty to let you knew that. I was 
‘oblidged. to leave Dunkirk for my safety, 
for Lochgarry last week (as I was informed) 
had lodged an information against me to 
the Grand Bailie, letting him‘ know I was 
ra tape England to be a spy. 
vised by some friends to withdraw 


i and 
‘ tho“! had (had) full time I had not a great 
-\ deal more, ‘as I was 
“by amy illness and 


to so much charges 
ing company with 
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pleasure of seeing you, for I have none .to 
make Application to but you alone, and all 


fT want is if it was possible you could \con- 
trive where I could be employed, #0 as to 
keep me. in Life without .going to intire 


Beggary, This probably is a. di 

- ada i 

ou might ‘ 

Zou mig nk sting oy 6 your ng 
Difficulty and i 


Gone Got tno. ona tery 39:folee 
one for me I leave you to of my 
present wretched cases...I am and shall 

forever continue ROE 

Dear Chief—Your own.to command 

, Jas, MaceREGOR. 
“ P.S. If you'd send your pipes by' the 
ee on 1 would ee a 
ing to it, put - in order, 
and play some Melancholy tunes, which I 
may now with Safety, and in real truth. 
Forgive my not goihg directly to your house, 
for if I could shun'seeing of yourself I could 
not choose to be seen by my Friends in ‘my 
wretchedness’ nor by any of my Acquaint- 


ance.”” 


On the cover is the following note : 
** Letter from James Matgregor;: on 
his arrival at Paris the week before he 
died, October 1754.”. 

The above Jetters, .while, they, ex- 
hibit a spirit of Highland independ- 
ence, evinee that..devotion . with 
which a chieftain was regarded, must, 
at the same time, claim our admira- 
tion of the man, whe, suffering under 
all the horrors of ex le, want, and se- 
paration from his family, was bold 


enough to s an appointment, in 
itself lucrative,, but an ues to he a 





i 
! 
‘ 
| 
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shoaghe Bs such men 
m a temporary 
Signiddanes of priactile, they Decerns 
amenable to the laws of their 


gor was ted to take the command. 
He an irruption to Drymen, 
and summoned the attendance of the 


surroun lairds and tenants to the 
church of , to pay him their 
black mail. all complied but 
one, whose cattle he drove away, 


which, however, gave his lads some 
trouble, from the ferocity of a bull, 
but which he contrived to tame be- 
fore he reached the Trosachs. 

The next of Gregor’s exploits was 
that of the fort of Inversnaid, 
in 1745, with his cousin James and 
twelve men. In the fort they only 
found nine soldiers, the rest of the 

having been out working at 
roads ; but they also secured them in 
name of Prince Charles Stuart, and 
marched them, eighty-nine in number, 
as to Ly castle of Doune. 

friends of Gregor’s, suspected 
of treason about this time, were a 
into custody by a tary party o 
forty men. » with his twelve 


a shepherd, immersed in a deep 
surrounded with wood, The sad 
ged and his wife gave them a a 4 


_ During the strict scrutiny and th. 
rous course of punishment, iy 
ollowed the unhappy commotion - 


1745 and 1746, Gr like x 
others, was forced to forsake his hast 


take refuge among the w 
mountains of the He was 
once observed lurking in the wildsf, 


Glenlednick, and across the 
hills to Loch Tay, by a party of 
bells, one of whom, and his dog, 
shot: and judging it unsafe to rema 
so near his own country, he and 


from only attendant, a clansman, 


towards the braes of Athol, wher 
= to conceal themselves une 

- Having traversed these 
wild and inhospitable regions for some 
days, they arrived at the lonely hutof 


come; and upon hearing 
were out with the Prince, their fea 
agreed to shelter them for some time 
This place was so far sequestered from 
any other habitation, that the wan 
derers believed themselves secure. Re 
ports, however, reached the ears of 
the Duke of Athol, that two suspi- 
cious. men, one of them with a black 
mark on his knee, were concealed in 
this cottage ; and he found means.to 
bribe the hind, so that his lodges 
might be secured by stratagem, as the 
desperate bravery of Ma had 
staggered the resolution e Athol 
men, and they would not openly assall 
him with superior numbers, tt was 
ingly agreed that six men should 
be concealed in the house, who were 
to rush upon him unaware, and effect 
his assassination. 
It chanced that and his 
lad had one day gone to kill a deer in 
the neighbouring forest. The 
rained gS yp that they were 
wet on their return. 
down by tls law ou chip beeline 
as his hair was very long and wet, the 
landlady offered to comb and dry it. 
While in the act of doing so, she 
twisted her hand in it, and pulled him 
suddenly down upon his back to the 
nd. The concealed assassins and 
se immediately rushed upon 
him. He called to his companion; 
their strength was Herculean ; and in 
a few minutes their assailants were all 
5 
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ather dead or maimed.. The. treach- 
erous woman, with the resolution of a 
fend, having opposed their departure 
from her house with a drawn er, 
was seized and hanged to a joist. 

and his servant were both se- 

wounded ; and having quitted 
this scene of blood, they returned to 
Gléengyle ; but from the fatigue he 
had undergone, and the wounds he 
fiad received, Macgregor only lived 
two days after his arrival. 

When the eventful periods of Scot- 
fish history in which those heroes 
flourished had passed away, the policy 
of the mountains took a new and im- 

ant turn. Various arts and im- 
provements were introduced, ‘which 
effected the most beneficial 
wes,-and convinced the natives 
that it was possible to live and be 
regarded wm qualities than those 
of war ; while the removal of the long 
and ill-judged proscription of the Clan- 
Gregor turned their energies to better 
, and rendered them no less 
respectable than other members of the 
state. 


October Q4th. 


si 


DicaLepon.* 


LINES WRITTEN IN A LONELY BURIAL 
GROUND ON THE NORTHERN COAST 
OF THE HIGHLANDS, 


How mournfully this burial-ground 
Sleeps ’mid old Ocean’s solemn sound, 
rolis his bright and sunny waves 
round these deaf and silent graves! 
The cold wan light that glimmers here 
The sickly wild-flowers may not cheer ; 

f here, with solitary hum, 

The wandering mountain-bee doth come, 
*Mid the pale blossoms short his stay, 

To brighter leaves he booms away. 

The Sea-Bird, with a wailing sound, 
rio softly on a noun 


Pe 





* The foregoing Memoir has been drawn 
up from the oral declarations of some old 
men,:as well as from written information 
furnished by clergy and other gentlemen, 
from‘ whose veracity and respectability there 
can be no reason to doubt the authenticity 
of the different anecdotes. .One of. those 

1 men was at a single combat be- 
twixt Rob Roy and Stewart of Appin, and, 
thdagh: » attended his funeral ; for all 


ages’ and ratiks' ‘were there, such was the 
1s > — : which his death oceastoned. 
OL. . 
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Connecting with his parent,Sees .. . 
Thu nai. alent teneesy 

This may not be the Burial-place 

Of some extinguished kingly race, 
Whose name on earth no le known 
Hath moulder’d with the ‘mi ing stone. 


That nearest grave, yet brown with mould, 
Seems but one summer-twilight old } : 
Both late and frequent hath the bier : 
a 

on green sunny rest’ 
Io. woking. ha tee dale quests 


For his own undivided reign! 
And nothing tells that e’er 
The sleepers will forsake their b ep 
Now, and for everlasting dead, 

For Hope with Memory seems dead ! 
Wild-screaming Bird! unto the Sea 
Winging thy flight reluctantly, 

Slow- floating o’er these grassy tombs 

So ghost-like, with or snow-white plumes, 
At once from thy wild shriek I know 

What means this place so steep’d in wo! 
Here, they who perished pkg deep 

Enjoy at i . 

+ we St from his wrathful breast, 

Flung them into this haven of rest, 

Where shroudless, coffinless they lie, 
*Tis the shipwreck’d seaman’s cemetery. 
Here seamen old, with grizzled locks, 
Shipwreck’d before on désert rocks, 

And by some wandering vessel taken 

From sorrows that seem’d God- ae 
Home-bound, may here have met'the blast 
That wreck’d them on Death’s shore at last ! 
Old friendless men, who had no tears 

To shed, nor any place for fears 

In hearts by misery fortified, — 

And, without terror, ore Png / 

Here, many a creature, moving bright 

And glorious in full manhood’s might, 
Who dared with an untroubled eye 

The tempest brooding in the sky, 

And loved to hear that music rave, 

And danced above the mountain-wave, 
Hath quaked on this terrific strand, — 

All flung like sea-weeds to the land; _ 

A whole crew lying side by side;*~ 
Death-dashed at once in all their’ pridé. _ 
And here, the bright-haired, fair-faced Boy; 
Who took with hirn all earthly joy ©) 20%") 
From one who weeps both night ahd day; :» . 
For her sweet = ene aways: : « 
Escaped at last the c We 7 
In ah nis beauty Ties +s : 
While she would on alt hopes of grace 
For one kiss of his'pale, ‘told fate t - 
O.1 could wail in lonely, feary..; Rbseey ha 
For many a w ghost Sitsrheres,»s-, mse 
All weeping with their fixed eyes! 
And what @ dismal ry) of sighs ©” 

2 


?: . ee 








PETRARCH. CANZONE 14. 


[The following beautiful Translation, 
which we received from the Author, he in- 


ee es 
some months ago. ] 
** Chiare fresche,”’ &c. 
CxEak, fresh, and limpid waters, 
Where SHE alone who seems 
Woman tnsaen af il enti Gammgnters, 
Hath bathed her beauteous limbs ;— 
Green, ul boughs, where it doth please’ 
Her lovely side to rest ;— 
(Sighs fill my breast 
When I but think of it !) to these— 
To the herbs and flowers I call, 
That love to lie her flowing vest beneath ;— 
And to this air, most sacred and serene, 
Where Love at her bright eyes kindled my 


My heart that’s breaking now—e’er I depart 

For ever ; listen one and all 

To the last grieving words my lips shall 
breathe. 


When Death shall end my woes— 
For it must be— 
Tis Heaven’s decree 
That ny Lovie hand my weeping eyelids 


, 
Could my poor dust be laid 
Within your sacred shade, 
That hope would cheer and bless my latest 


hour. 
When to its native skies 
My naked spirit flies, 
And all its -born fears and wishes cease, 
Where else but in this bower 
Could my tired flesh, and troubled bones, 
find peace ? 





Translation from Petrarch. (Det) 


e’er I’m forgot, 8 

To this accustomed spot 4 
That barbarous Beauty may return again; 
And there, where on that day M 


Low at her feet I lay, be 
Her asking eyes may search for me in vain; 
When (oh, the foyer sight !) 
Turning her looks of light, . 
Should she behold, among the stones, — 
Scatter’d about, my poor neglected boned 
Surely she’ll breathe some mercy- 


sighs ; me 
Which Heaven itself will not have power ts 


__ slight, 

As with her veil she wipes her weeping eyes! 
From beauteous branches falling 
(What bliss the sight vipa 

Into her lap the blossoms came in showers} 
And there she sat before me, 

Humble in all that glory, 

Covered all over with a cloud of flowers. 

Some on her vest descended,— 

Some with her fair hair blended, 

So that pasa y the curls 

Seemed ed with gold and pearls ;— 
Some on the pes ea the water fell 
While some came sporting in fantastic twirls, 

ing to say, ** Here Love doth reign 
and dwell !” 


Then to myself I said, 
(Delight half lost in dread) 
“ Surely in Paradise this Being dwells!” 
For o’er my troubled mind, 
Her air look refined, 
Her voice and her sweet smile had wrought 
such spells, 
That Truth quitted her throne, 
And Fancy reigned alone ; 
And, looking round me then, 
Sighing i sabes ** How came I here, aud 
w ?” ‘ 


Thinking myself in Heaven, not on Earth; 
And from that hour to this, 
I find my only bliss, 
Here in this Bower, where first my love 
had birth. P.G.P 


—<—— 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER 
1. 
WuERE stray my heedless steps? what 
lonely scene 
Here, startling, meets my long reverted eye 
So dim ? it is the evening hour, I ween, 
Its vapours are afloat, its star is in the sky; 
Wrapt in the thoughts of dark mortality, 
Far have I wandered from my weeping home; 
No human form, no human mansion nigh 
Tis sweet this liberty of heart—to be alone 


2. 
Oh, when we commune with the holy dead, 


Apart from all the living we should be; 


For o’er the soul a sacred awe is shed 
In solitude, and then unearthly things we se 
The hoarse crow clamours not ; high on his 


tree 
He rocks himself to rest ; along the hill 
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1st. 

And misty vale the herd browse silently : 

Hark !—’twas the beetles boom, and all 
again is still. 


3. 

int, in the west, there lingers yet a light 
pa Torte win the ns rar 

expiring day resigns t to night, 
La already the east in rs 
Tan coves may BONT%, rbot Se 
ith theeymy brother; and my every t 
I shaded by thy dark and early doom, 
And nature seems to sympathy benignly 

wrought. 


4. 
We laid on thee the daisied turf at morn, 
And evening draws her curtain round thy 
h . 


ead 5 

But now, each day will be like night forlorn, 

For thou wilt ne’er arise from thy dark, 
dreamless bed : 

But heavenly visions fs comfort shed, 

As round thine unclosed grave we mutely 
thronged, 

And bade our last adieu—our bosoms bled, 

Yet felt—by grief the living and the dead 
are wronged. 


5. 
For wer has taught—that what is of the 
The “gh reclaims—on raptured wings of 
t 
The spirit gains the sphere of its high birth, 
Its angel Findred, ome with love’s own 
glories bright 
—Thouseemedst, astoaland of calm delight, 
To journey on through all thy gentle days ; 
But chiefly on thy death-sick brow the light 
Of peace and resignation shed its loveliest rays. 
6. 
Though opening inte youth’s untempered 
prime, 
When pride and folly hold their orgies wild, 
Thevirtue and the thought of age were thine, 
one Rate, Seater, heat the meekness of a 
What though thou hast no trophies proud- 


._ ly piled, aun 
Togive a vulgar fame! Yet thou didst shine 


O’er the domestic sphere in glory mild, 
And there Love’s vital cords thy memory 
entwine. JUVENIS, 
Paisley. 
——— 


LITERARY GLEANINGS. 


Callistratis. 


Tuat the famous ¢xeaJe in honour 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton was 
composed by Callistratus, we are 
expressly informed by Hesychius. 
‘Aguedion Miros* +o ial ‘Aguodiy weinbiv oxo- 
Auv Kadrduoredrou iurws iasyer. Notwith- 
standing this evidence, the poem has 

uently been ascribed to Alceus ; 
and, among others, by Collins. in his 
ode to liberty, and by Dr Gillies in 
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his History of Greece, vol. i. p. 363. 
The event to which it refers not 
happen till many years after the death 
of Alewus. It is a very skilful appeal 
to the feelings of the people, but the 
composition cannot regarded as 
highly poetical. 
Anacreon. ~ 
TloAs&es naga oripoues. 

Od. xxxvi. v. 9. 
Turs verse is completely misunderstood 
by Madame Dacier; who proposes, 
strangely enough, to read Woda evi- 
ovr: xagAN. e passage, she re- 
marks, is certainly corrupt ; for what 
sense has it in the Latin translation, 
cani caput coronant ? “ Les vieillards 
wo ger a leurs cheveux par It 

as this appropriate sense; ‘‘ 

hairs xen ry heal 3” for Whey 4 
some equivalent word, is evidently to 
be supplied. In the Greek text, the 
word xéue: must be understood. 


With r t to this female critic, 
it may not be un table to subjoin 
the testimony of a ed traveller, 


who visited her in the year 1698. 
‘‘ Though I knew her by her writings, 
before I saw her, the learnedst woman 
in Europe, and the true daughter and 
disciple of Tanaquil Faber, yet her 
great learning did not alter her gen- 
teel air in convefsation, or in the least 
appear in her discourse; which was 
easy, modest, and nothing affected.” 
Dr Lister’s Journey to Paris, p. 76. 





Prosody. 

Whatever difference of opinion may 
subsist with respect to the expediency 
of a minute attention to ancient prose- 
dy, no doubt can be entertained of its 
importance to those who undertake to 
illustrate the ancient poets. In the 
following pentameter verse of Rutilius, 
lib, i. v. 76, Almeloveen proposes to 
read ferocitate instead of nobilitate. 

Factus et Alcides nobilitate Deus. 

This reading includes two errors ; for 
the first syllable of ferocitate is short, 
and the second long. In a Sapphic 
ode of Catullus, Scipio Gentilis wishes 
to read, 

Qui illius culpa cecidet, velut parati 

Ultimos flos. 

See Menage, Juris Civilis Amoenitates, 
p- 400.—By thus substituting par- 
ati for prati, the verse is encum 

with a redundant syllable. 
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from on an ‘ hoarse 
Far ‘ 8 
Reade rosy" a 
Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 
Gray. 

Incongruities. 

The practice of describing objects 
and circumstances iar to ancient 
times, by terms characteristic of mo- 

institutions and manners, may, I 
think, be classed aang Oe chief a 
proprieties of le. vin Doug > 
the celebrated bibop of Dunkeld, has 
exhibited many curious instances of 


a Ente in his Scotish version of 
the £neid. The Sibyl, for example, 
is converted into a nun, and admon- 
ishes AEneas, the Trojan baron, to 
persist in counting his beads. This 
plan of reducing every ancient notion 
to a modern standard, has been adopt- 
ed by much later writers. Many pre- 
Lem instances noe in wy lack- 
’s Memoirs 0 rt of Augus- 
tus ; and Dr Midileton, who, if not a 
more learned, is certainly a more ju- 
dicious writer, has in his Life of Ci- 
cero frequently committed the same 
fault. Balbus was general of the ar- 
tillery to Cesar. Cicero procured a 
regiment for Curtius. S. Tedius took 
the body of Clodius into his chaise. 
Celius was a y gentleman of 
equestrian rank.—The very learned 
Dr Doig thus translates a passage from 
the scholiast on Pindar: “‘ The same 
ladies, too, from a sense of decency, 
invented garments made of the bark 
of trees.” Dr Gillies speaks of a dill 
proposed in the Athenian as- 
sembly, and of the light dragoons of 
Alexander the Great. Hist. of Greece, 
“vol. ii. p. 243, vol. iv. p. 259. 





Reputed Scoticisms. 

H. Stephanus and Vorstius have 
each written a treatise De Latinitate 
falso Suspecta. 1 shall here exhibit a 
short specimen of English words and 
phrases, which Dr Beattie has branded 
as Scotticisms. The ca might 
easily be enlarged ; and it is doubtless 
of some importance to ascertain what 
words we may safely adopt, and what 
we ought to reject. 

By-past.—‘ The reward of his by- 
past labours.” Blackburne’s Confes- 
sional, p. 446. 

Angry at him.—“ He was therefore 
angry at Swift.” Johnson's Lives of 
English Poets, vol. iv. p. 111. 






CDee,, 
At six years old.—“ At six old 
he was sent to school at 

Lord Orrery’s i on the 
and Writings of Swift, 6.—* 
two Bate ty these qatites were pe 
ceptible in the brilliancy of his 
Lord Holland's Life of Lope de eg, 


. 7. i 
. Ornate Latin.—* This phrase,” gay 
Dr Beattie, “‘ if it meant an 
would mean, in English, Latin t% 
much pay ogee Until it be 
time to open her contracted 
a pavers: geal ornate rhetorick,” , 
ton’s Tractate of Education.“ 
there been nothing extant of him but 
his history of Scotland, consider bu 
the lan , how florid and ornate # 
is.” E. Phillips's ace to " 
mond’s Poems. Lond. 1656, 8yo.— 
** I always took a sermon to the 
to require a grave and ornate kind 
eloquence.” Lister's Journey to Pa 
ris, p. 174. 

To notice.—* I shall only notice the 
judgment of the bishops.” Gibbon, 
vol. ix. p. 165. . 

Relevant.—This word has been stig. 
matized by Dr Beattie, and irrelevant 
by Mr George Mason, in his Supple. 
ment to Johnson's English Dictionary, 
Lond. 1801, 4to.—*“ If there happen 
to be found an irrelevant expression,” 
Dryden’s Preface to his Fables. 

Curt.—“ His style of —— was 
curt, and something harsh ob- 
scure.” Dr Lightfoot’s Preface to the 
Works of Hugh B: on. 

Desuetude.—* This word,” says Dr 
Beattie, “‘ may be found in some 
English books, but is very uncom 
mon.” Dr Johnson has however 
quoted two examples, and I shall add 
other three.—*‘ Some of them, whith 
certainly did derive from the apostles, 
are expir'd and gone out in a desut 


tude.” Bishop Taylor’s Liberty” of 

vophesying, p. 125.—* This slaw 
nity was gone into desuctude about the 
time of Tiberius.” Dr Taylor's Ele 

ments of the Civil Law, p. 280.— 
“* There is a confirmed desuetude in 
both readers and writers with respect 
to Latin composition.” Dr Knox's 
Winter Evenings, vol. ii. p. 214.—This 
word is repeatedly owt by the two 
former writers. 

_ I do not affirm that all these idioms 
are to be considered as elegant ; but 
the examples which I have quoted will 
at least shew that they are English. © 
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“An Excellent Method of taking an Oath. 
“We went together aboard one of 


trading ships marsnaing, fo 


seamen that were jointly lifting up a 
yessel out of the hold ; when pity de 


stood by clapp'd one of 

them on his shoulder, and asked him 
why he did not turn his face away? 
he was looking down as if he 
what he and his fellow 
ifting out of the hold, as well as 


wid in lifting it up.) U hich 
join'd in lifting it up. pon whic. 

fe sed hie hace away, but continu- 
ed to assist in lifting it up notwith- 


. The meaning of which we 
soon understood to be this ; that he 


seems, is the consequence of our mul- 
tiplying oaths on every trifling occa- 
sion ! And this, it seems, is a seaman’s 
salvo for such errant perjury!” Whis- 
ton’s Life of Dr Clarke, p. 7. 


Witchcraft. 

Dr Clarke seems to have lent a cre- 
dulous ear to the accounts of 
witchcraft, astrology, and fortune-tell- 
ing. ‘* All things of this sort,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ whenever they have any 
reality in them, are evidently diaboli- 
cal, And when they have no reality, 
they are cheats and lying impostures.” 
Exposition of the Church Catechism, 
p 24—The same degree of credulity 
is likewise evinced by his friend Dr 
Bentley. ‘ I do not think any Eng- 
lish priest will or need affirm in gen- 
eral, that there are now no in- 
stances of sorcery or witchcraft ; espe- 
cially while you have a pesos law, 
which they neither enacted nor pro- 
cured, declaring those practices to be 
felony.” Remarks upon a late Dis- 
course of Free-Thinking, p. 47, 8th 
edit. Cambridge, 174%, 8vo.—This 
logic is similar to that of Sir George 
Mackenzie ; who avers that the Scot- 
ish lawyer cannot entertain any doubt 
of the existence of witchcraft, “‘ see- 
ing our law ordains it to be punished 
by death.” Criminal Law of Scot- 
land, part i. tit. x. 

Antiquity of Tattowing. 

The subsequent passage is a part of 
Xenophon’s intion of the Mosy- 
Decians.  Toxidovs 0 ra vara, xai 


New Arrangement of Minerals. 


re itnapocty waven iervypivors dvbipuov. 
Eghrowy BL nal rais ieaigass als iryor oi 
EAAnvs, iupaves ocuyysvicbas vomos yae 
ty opiew obeos. De Cyri Expeditione, 
p- 375, edit. Hutchinson. Can- 
tab. 1785, 4to.—The last sentence it 
is not at present to translate. 
The first is Gepunlant by Dr Hut- 
chinson : “ Tergis vario celore imbu- 
tis, anterioribusque partibus omnibus 
pictura florida distinctis.” Mr 
translates it thus: ‘‘ Their were 
painted with various colours, and all 
their fore parts impress’d with flowers.” 
But it ought, I think, to be rather 
translated, ‘ pricked with a florid 
colour.” We then have a description 
of the process of tattowing, so preva- 
lent among the savages of modern 
times. The whole may be 
well illustrated from Dr Hawkesworth’s 
Voyages, vol. ii. p. 387, vol. iii. p. 24, 
3d edit. 


od 
A NEW ARRANGEMENT OF MINERALS, 


Ir is the fashion of the present day to 
arrange simple minerals either accord- 
ing to their chemical composition and 
characters, or in conformity with cer- 
tain natural relations and chemical 
properties that occur in the different 
species. Chemists in general adopt 

e first method, thus following the 
example of the illustrious Cronstedt ; 
while most mineralogists incline to 
the latter system, which is that of the 
celebrated Werner of Freyberg. ‘To 
us both plans ap faulty ; and' we 
would propose that there should be a 
pure chemical ent, to be em- 
ployed by chemists, and another, found- 
ed solely on the external characters of 
minerals, to be used by mineralogists. 

In some future Number of your 
Journal we intend to enter more par- 
ticularly into this subject. At present 
we shall rest satisfied with a short 
view of an arrangement of Earthy 
Minerals. 

In our natural history method, sim- 
ple minerals may be arranged into four 
classes, viz. Saline, Earthy, Metallic, 
and Inflammable; the c of 
these classes, and also of the orders, 
genera, and species to be entirely in- 


dependent of chemical properties, and 
+ be derived from the external as- 
pect of the minerals. The Saline class 
contains but few species, and these, 
taken as a whole, are not of great im- 
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portance. The Earthy class we would physican, contribute 
divine into nine orders, im the follow. cretso out 


ing manner : 

Crass II. 
Earthy Minerals. 

Orver 1.—Limestone. 
Genera, Gypsum. Fluor. Limestone. 
OxveER 2.—Baryte. 

Genera. Heavy spar. Lead spar. Cal- 
amine. Corneous silver ore. 

Corneous mercury. 
Orpver 3.—Mica. 
Genera. Talc. Mica. Uran mica. Cyan- 
ite, Bronzite. 
Orper 4.—Malachite. 

Genera. Malachite. Azure copper ore. 
Oliven ore. Blue iron ore. 
Orver 5.—Spar. 

Genera. Augite. Pistacite. Felspar. 
Zeolite. 

Orper 6.—Gem. 

Genera. Opal. Quartz. Axinite. 
Schorl. Beryl. Topaz. Cor- 
undum. Diamond. Zircon. 
Garnet. 

Oxver 7.—Tinstone. 

Genera. Tinstone. Wolfram. Cerium. 
Tantalum. 

Orper $.—Ironstone. 

Genera Red ironstone. Brown iron- 
stone, 

Orper 9.—Cinnabar. 

Genera.. Red silver ore. Red copper 
ore. Red Antimony ore. 
Cinnabar ore. Titanium. 

In the preceding tabular view we 
have not enumerated all the genera. 


— 


LE CUISINIER IMPERIAL. PAR MONS. 
VIARD. PARIS. 1815.—THE LON- 
DON AND COUNTRY COOK, OR AC- 
COMPLISHED HOUSEWIFE. BY MARY 
CARTER. LONDON. 1779.—cOOK- 
ERY AND PASTRY, AS TAUGHT BY 
MES M‘IVER. EDIN. 1787.—A COM- 
PLETE SYSTEM OF COOKERY. BY 
HANNAH GLASS. EDIN. 1763— 
DOMESTIC COOKERY. BY A LADY. 
LONDON. 1807. 


Cookery is unquestionably the most 
excellent of all sciences. It is entitled 
to this distinction from the measure in 
which it contributes to our comfort 
and gratification, from the engaging 
simplicity of itsdetails, and the frequen- 
cy of the enjoyments which it confers. 
The mathematician, the astronomer, 


the natural historian, and the meta- 
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crease our knowledge, but add 
to our enjoyments ; and however 
and extended the range of their 
coveries may be, there is much 
to fear they will leave us at last just; 
uncomfortable as they found us. i 
cookery it is not so. Its very endad 
essence is to enlarge the sphere of ‘dup 
enjoyments: if it does not this, it doe 
nothing; it fails in the very object w 
it is its sole purpose to accomplish. 
records of other sciences are addressed 
exclusively to the learned, and by the 
learned only can their merits be ap 
preciated. But the volumes of coo 
are addressed to the great body of 
mankind ; all are interested in their 
contents, and all may profit by thei 
perusal. In this consists the 
ority which cookery may boast over 
every other scientific pursuit; and al. 
though these praises may be shared in 
some degree by the chemist and the 
physician, yet in their full extent they 
are applicable only to the cook, Nor 
are these opinions singular. They are 
the genuine, though perhaps the un- 
expressed, sentiments of a very great 
portion of mankind. The world in 
general betray a mighty unconcern a 
bout the rotatory motion of the earth, 
but are all exceedingly interested about 
the rotatory motion of the spét. Nor 
can it be denied, that the fame of the 
discoverer of the Georgium Sidus is 
less widely spread than that of the 
discoverer of Hervey’s sauce. It is 
right it should be so. Surely those 
who most contribute to our happi 
are most entitled to our gratitude, 
What connexion have we, who are in- 
habitants of the earth, with any other 
planet than our own? Our fathers had 
no Georgium Sidus at all, yet they 
contrived to live pretty comfortably 
without it ; and were it again to dix 
appear from the firmament, I really 
cannot conceive how we should be 
much affected’ by the loss. But de 
prive us of Hervey’s sauce, and you 
deprive us at once of an enjoyment ; our 
beefsteak becomes insipid, and you 
steal the flavour from our hashes and 
ragouts. 

I am aware that it might appear 
somewhat absurd, to men of an ig- 
norant and unphilosophical under- 
standing, were I to exemplify my at- 
gument by a comparison between the 
fame of Lundy Foot and that of Lord 
Wellington. But I have no hesitation 
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‘y declaring my decided opinion, that 
4 this vempect' the snuff-maker has in- 
finitely the advantage of the Field 
Marshal. Admitting that the fame of 
these heroes has been alike widely 
spread, it remains only that we should 
estimate the value of the respective 
celebrity which they enjoy. The fame 
of the Duke of Wellington can never 
be called exclusively his own ; it is, 
in fact, shared among thousands ; and 
while we are expressing our admiration 
of his exploits, we are likewise lavish- 
ing our praises on the army which he 
A canled. But who is there to 
share the honours of the manufacturer 
of tobacco? An hundred generals will 
tell you they could have fought Water- 
loo just as well as Lord Wellington 
himself. But what tobacconist will 
have the impudence to assert that he 
can manufacture Irish blackguard ? 
If a thousand mouths are open with 
the praises of the one, thrice that 
sinker of noses are big with the ex- 
cellence of the other. The benefits 
derived from the victories of the gene- 
ral are benefits bestowed on one na- 
tion at the expense of another; it is 
therefore impossible that he should be 
universally popular. If Lord Welling- 
ton is beloved in England, it is eq 
reasonable that he should be detested 
in France: and we find that the fact 
agrees with the hypothesis. It is not 
so with the tobacconist. The benefits 
of his invention are spread over the 
whole habitable globe. In every hour, 


nay,’ tee instant of the day, he is 
pleasure on thousands. The 
fame 6f the general does not common- 


lyincrease with age. The enthusiasm 
of our admiration is not felt by our 
successors, and the award of glory 
which we bestow is not always ratified 
by posterity. But the venerable in- 
ventor of High-toast has already passed 
this ordeal of his merits. He has de- 
scended in the fulness of his years to 
the tomb of all the Lundy Foots, ere he 
- had “ gathered all his fame.” He 

found the most lasting monument 
in his canisters, and the most honour- 
po epitaph in the label which they 








* To shew that I am not al er with- 
out precedent for the 1 which I havehere 
ventured to draw, I beg leave to quote the 
concluding verse from a very beautiful little 
poem in praise of Mr Turner’s j black- 
ing, which appeared in the ic prints. 
5 


_ these, and heated on the 
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As cookery is the most honourable, 
so it is the most ancient of sciences, 
There is no nation so utterly barbarous 
as to devour their food without some 
previous preparation, and the appella- 
tion of a “ cooking animal” may be 
truly considered as forming the most 
accurate specific definition of the hu- 
man race. The progress of cookery 
is, in fact, the progress of civilization ; 
and it is impossible to trace the im- 
provement of the one, without having 
our attention perpetually called to the 
gradations of the other. In the very 
infancy of society, before the invention 
of culinary utensils has occurred to his 
untutored understanding, the savage 
broils his food on the embers of his 
fire, and satiates his carnivorous appe- 
tite with a “ rasher on the a.” 
When the introduction of a few of the 
ruder arts has brought with it a pro« 
portionate degree of civilization, he 
becomes naturally partial to a more 
refined diet. He is speedily initiated 
into the manufacture of earthen ves- 
sels, and his meat being placed in 

fre, he now 
regales his bowels with a “ collup in 
the pan.” As he is probably not very 
particular about the mechanism of his 
jack, the step to roast and boil is but 
a short one ; and the addition in the 
preparation of the latter of a few roots 
and herbs, will put him in possession 
of something similar to barley broth. 
Such are the dishes most consonant to 
a Savage appetite, and which, in the 
exertion of the limited means which 
he enjoys, he is most naturally enabled 
to procure. Fixed toa single spot of 
earth, he is without the means of com- 
munication with those, who, enjoying 
a different soil and climate, could fur- 
nish him with higher pleasures, and 
afford new gratification to his palate. 
Of the charms of curry, cayenne, mus- 
tard, ketchup, and anchovy sauce, he 
is yet entirely ignorant. any ages 
anak elapse before he can hope to re- 
gale himself with Stilton cheese and 





From its excellence I can only attribute it 
to the pen of Counsellor Phillips, or Wil- 
liam Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. 

Who does not feel pride in a Wellington’s 


name, 
When the whole of the universe rings with 
his fame ? 
So are Turner and Wellington famous afar, 
One the hero of blacking, and t’other of 
war! P 
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nee sa It is indeed im- 
possible to look back on the depriva- 
tions of our forefathers without a sen- 
timent of pity. A roasted ox, and a- 
bout a dozen cauldrons of greens, 
formed the common meal of the 
most powerful baron and his depend- 
ants. It is not two centuries since the 
Duchess of Northumberland usually 
made her breakfast on salt herrings. 
Yet even in those days the profession 
of cook = not Soe a 
guished e ro vour. e 
manor of ‘Addington in Surrey is still 
held by the tenure of dressing a dish 
vf soup for the King at his coronation. 

tow Aa in his Survey of Lon- 
don, informs us, that Henry the Eighth 
granted an estate in Leadenhall Street 
to ‘Mistress Cornewallies, widdow, 
and her heires, in reward of fine pud- 
dings by her made, wherewith she had 
presented him.” But perhaps the 
greatest triumph of human genius in 
this department was achieved by the 
chief cook of Louis the Fourteenth. 
a grand entertainment, he dressed 
ir of his Majesty's old sli 
with such exquisite skill, that the King ~ 

d all his courtiers declared it to be 
best dish they had ever ate ! Such 
was indeed an honour to his 
age and country: but alas! he has 
found no successor. 

certainly no country in 

Europe in which cookery has medals 


progress than in Scotland. ing the 
= ~ i sialyl sciences and arts 
ve rapidly advancing amongst 


, and 


-¢ 


Sudieol to ove b 
in every thi ut in eating. 
It is true that sataae are now ound 
with somewhat more formality than 
formerly. Our dinner tables, perhaps, 
pak more ornament, but in 
= ; emg —— is not 
shadow of a change. e disgust- 
ing “ chieftain of the pudding race,” 
F admit; has been most properly ban- 
2 ay rod board. t there are 
sev of his primitive companions, 
who, with no better claims to our fa- 
vour, afe still allowed to insult > with 
their presence. A “ singed sheep’s 
head” is still a guest occasionally aoe 
with at a “ family dinner,” although 
he dares not shew his nose in “ com- 
pany.” ** Minced collops” are a uni- 
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versal favourite, and (I blush to tay 
it) we are even now in some day 
encountering a dish of tripes. | 
indeed can be more sh gz than t 
be addressed, at a dinner » bys 
pair of rosy lips, in such terms as thes: 
** Pray, sir, allow me to : 
shall send you a nice piece of ru 
pray permit ae to add as little of | 
monyply.” What can be more ah 
inate Ten to see a delicate — 
employed in discussing a plate of 
€, or rendering impure the 










_ 
» 


ind 


exhalations of her breathing, bye 


tening on a dish of beef steaks ay 


“s 


** Ye gods! can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s 
Without our special wonder ?” 


The prevalence of the dishes peg 
liar to Scotland may undoubtedly b 
traced to a spirit of economy. ! 
our forefathers were guilty of the ex. 
travagance of killing a bullock org 
sheep, it was their fundamental max 
im, that nothing should be lost. e 
portions of the animal which were con, 
sidered proper for roasting or g, 
of course were in due season 
or boiled ; but there were other parts 
far too good to be thrown away. The 
a was par mye y e the smith’s 
shop, in order that the process 
antag the hair might render at 
for mastication. The sheep's paunch 
was cleared of its natural contents,.in 
order to make room for a savoury com, 


ition of the liver and the | 
ay, the very bowels of the 


onions. 


-_ put in requisition ; after 
undergoing a most sanguina 
made their appearance at table in te 
shape of blood puddings. Such Icom 
sider to be the origin of the most br 
tal diet by which a civilized cow 
was ever disgraced. From the 
orders of society, it must be confess 
these dishes have in a great measutt 
disap But they are still to 
prevalent to allow us yet to hope fer 
an exemption from’ the imputatjot 
thrown on us by our neighbours, of 
being a race of foul feeders. ta 
Before directing the attention of my 
readers to the philosophical F 


treatises, 


with the titles of which I have ef 
bellished my paper, I think it necer 
sary to state, that the Reviewer oft 
cookery book labours under great’ dit 
advantages. His own sentiments Wi 

regard to the merits of the differet 

dishes submitted to his judgment, aft 
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continually liable to change, and he is 


consequentl in considerable danger of 
aiiting himeelf by the inconsist- 
of his opinions. Should he at- 
for instance, to exercise the 
of his office at an hour when 
the keen air of the morning has given 
double edge to his appetite, he is 
naturally enamoured of the most sub- 
santial dishes, and expresses his fer- 
yet admiration of roast beef and 
Yorkshire yolies, or boiled leg of 
mutton with caper sauce. But if, on 
the other hand, he defers his labours 
ill:the evening, when he must be en- 
gaged at the same moment in the 
double task of digesting his dinner and 
his criticisms, he will regard his for- 
mer favourites with disgust, and be 
Jed to declare an exclusive preference 
of the “ petites cotelettes” and ‘‘ sauces 
piquantes” of the French, Impressed 
with these important truths, I shall 
beextremely cautious in offering any 
remarks on the merits of the different 
dishes contained in these volumes, and 
shall principally estimate the value of 
the different works by the veracity of 
their receipts, and the precision of 
their details. 

In both these respects, the “* Cuisi- 
nier Imperial” is without a rival. 
Among Mrs Glass, Mrs M‘Iver, Mrs 
Carter, and the author of the ‘‘ Do« 
mestic Cookery,” he stands 


“ Ut inter lenta solent viburna cupressi.” 


He is the sun among half a dozen 
farthing candles—the Durham ox in 
a drove of Highland kine. Mrs 
M‘Iver, for instance, only enumerates 
nine kinds of soup, Mrs Carter seven- 
ten, Mrs Glass twenty, Domestic 
Cookery thirty-one, but in the ‘‘ Cui- 
sinier, Imperial” we find one hundred 
and fgrty-two! Nor is this a solitary 
instance. In every other department 
of the book, we find a superiority as 
strongly marked, and in that of sauces 
it excels our native works in the almost 
incredible proportion of 200 to 1! 
Monsieur Viard, the author of this 
invaluable treatise, is now (since the 
death of Monsieur Beauvillier, the cele- 
brated restaurateur) allowed to be the 
first *“ homme de bouche” in Europe. 
In his préface, which is characterised by 
all the native modesty of a Frenchman, 
he seems not entirely insensible of the 
fame which he has acquired. He ex- 
presses himself thus: ‘‘ In order to.ren- 
a work in every respect perfect, 
on. IT. 
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I have added a short treatise on wines, 
which must only be considered as the 
prelude to a more important work, en- 
titled, ‘ Topographie Bachique Gen- 
erale,’ in the composition of which I 
am now engaged with fervour. Aid- 
ed by an extensive correspondence 
throughout Europe, I have no doubt 
of acquitting myself in this high ‘en- 
terprise-with all the success my 
former works have led the public to 
anticipate. These two works will form 
a complete system of the science of 
‘ Gastronomie,’ since I can safely 
assert, that to eat and drink well my- 
self, and to enable others to do so, has: 
been the chief study of my, life. If 
time is allowed me, I shall likewise 
publish some new discourses with re- 
gard to the art of digesting, which, I 
flatter myself, will complete the whole 
range of gastronomical discovery. I 
have thus — myself of a debt 


to society, an Sag par eb i 
ty to the ublic ; and, in surveying 
the six editions which have already 
appeared of my work, I may safely 
exclaim, in the honest pride of. having 
the high trust 
that was commi to me,— 

‘ Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 

Non omnis moriar.’ ” 

Such are the dignified sentiments 
of this illustrious cook! ‘A man who, 
unlike his more vulgar coadjutors, is 
not content with teaching us how to 
dress our food, but dow the obli- 
gation, by condescending to instruct 
us in the most compendious: method 
of digesting it! Indeed, it is: impos~ 
sible to conceive a more useful and 
important work than that announced. 
in the above extract ; and if published 
under some such taking title as ‘‘ Di 
gestion made Easy,” or that of “ The 
whole Art of Digestion explained ‘to 
the meanest Capacity,” there can be no 
doubt it will meet with great success. 
I would particularly recommend the. 
perusal of it to the aldermen and 
commen council of the city of Lon- 
don, and to the reverend members of 
the General Assembly _ before 
venture to dine at the table of the 
Commissioner. 

The works on cookery best known 
in this country are those of Mrs Glass 
and Mrs M‘lIver; and though they 
are both infinitely inferior to the 
other works enumerated at the come 
mencement of this. article, it is to 
them chiefly that - would now direct 

2 
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the attention of my readers. It would 
be impossible for a Scotchman to enter 
on a severe investigation of the defi- 

ciencies of Mrs Glass. She is asso- 
ciated in our imagination with the 
remembrance of all the good dinners 
which, for the last thirty years, it has 
been our good fortune to devour: her 
name is so linked with all the dainties 
which delighted us in our childhood, 
as to render it almost sacrilege to visit 
her with the severity of criticism. Her 
work is certainly much better than 
that of Mys M‘Iver, her rival and 
successor /but in truth it is high time 
for these ladies to walk the car- 
pet.) They were undoubtedly great 
w in their day; but that day 

gone by, and a person of any 
taste or fashion would now no more 
think of constructing a dinner on their 
receipts, than a Prince’s Street lounger 
would of astonishing the public by 
appearing in the bag wig and embroi- 
dered breeches of his grandfather. 
It is a propensity peculiar to our 
culinary Blue Stockings, to be eternal 
dabblers in physic. We are assaulted 
in almost every page with some such 
recipe as the following: “ A certain 
Remedy for a Consumption”’—“< a 
} eet for ae wg stomach”—** A 
Cure the Gripes.” The 
Inter of which (given by Mrs Carter) 
consists of an infusion of sweet oil, 
Jamaica pepper, brandy, and green 
tea: as if a young lady would not infi- 
nitely rather suffer gripes for a twelve- 
month, than swallow a single drop of 
this cursed mixture. Let me now 
present my readers with Mrs M‘Iver’s 
© Jelly for a Consumption.” 

_“* Take a _ of hartshorn panties, 
niné ounces a im o 
braised snails, the ‘chells ‘aden sea ha 
cleaned ; take two vipers, or four ounces of 
the powder of them, two ounces of devil's 

mg ; add to these a pint of pig's blood 
and a.choppin of water, and let them boil 
to one pint. Strain it through a sieve 
with a mutchkin of Rhenish wine, and half 


a of molasses ; then ran it through a 
~bag, and it in small The 
t may swallow two tea- of it in 

a day.” 


I can only say, that if the patient 
does 80 with impunity, it will at least 
_ prove the strength of his stomach, if 
not of his lungs. 

Although Mrs Glass and Mrs M‘Iver 
até rather too unmindful of the old 
maxim, “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” 
yet their aberrations are venial com- 
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pared with those of Mrs Carter. The 
digressions of the latter lady are. 
deed perfectly intolerable, both from 
their nature and their 

Thus, in the very middle of hy 
chapter on Jellies and B 

she scruples not to introduce’ gud 
heterogeneous matter as, the follow. 
ing: “ Receipt for a Liquor to ki 
Bugs”"—‘ A Capital Drench for s 
Horse”—“‘ How to fatten a Pi 

** Cure for the Glanders,” &c. && 
And yet Mrs Carter, in her 

has the assurance to assert, “ she 


trusts there are few receipts im the’ 


following volume which will notte 
found at once palatable and useful!” 

Both Mrs Glass and Mrs M‘Tye 
are great dilettantis in orthography, 
They are continually introducing is 
to such articles as ‘* Currant 4g 
** Rasberry giam,” “ Chardoons de 


framage,” and “* Mutton rapois” 


They are not aware, perhaps, that the 
latter word is derived from the French 
verb, “‘ ragouter,” to revive 2 taste for 
any thing; a revival which, witht 
gard to some of their dishes, I for one 
am by no means desirous of obtaining. 
Or perhaps it may be derived from 
** regouter,” to taste again ; an action 
which can be achieved, on many of 
our English ‘ ragoos,” only by men 
in the highest state of robust health, 

I certainly cannot pass without r- 
prehension the extreme laxity of la 
guage in which these femmes de ¢ti- 
sine, but more especially Mrs M*‘Ivet, 
think proper to indulge themselves, 
There is a want of precision im her 
details, which is, to say the least oft, 
extremely unscientific. ‘Thus weate 
generally told to put in a a 
one thing, a good deal of anotherja 
little of a third, instead of pare 

cifying the precise quantity.” Ass 
came at the general style of the 
work, take the following directias 
how to mn 
6 Stew a Rump of Beef.” 

“ Take your rump and scrape it 7” 
trust, for the credit of our Scottish ¢ooks, 
this direction is superfluous ;) ‘‘ make some 
holes in it with a knife, put in spiced 
salt in every hole, and turn your 
round it. If you choose to stuff your 
then fill up the holes with forcemeat. 
that case you need not put in the salt 
spices in the holes; rub it over with th 
salt and spices, and let it lie a day or two 
in that seasoning ; take it up the 
it is to be dressed, and dry your ramp 
with a cloth, and rub it over with beat eggs 


i 
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it with flour, If it is a very large 

a eit will take three hours doing ;” 

»s0 on, for nearly three pages, 
= she spin out this interminible 
ipt. But I have ae nee - 
sufficient specimen of the vile an 

Scarnable style in which the work 
ig written. It is now high time that 
] should bring these extracts to a 
dose; but I feel it incumbent on me 
to visit with a censure the ex- 
treme bad faith displayed in several of 
Mrs Glass’s receipts. dre instance, 
jy order to make chic broth, we 
are directed to “‘ take an old cock or 
large fowl, slay it, and break it all to 
pieces with a rolling-pin,” &c. ; and 
under the head of the article “ Roast 
Pheasant,” we are desired to take a 
fine barn-door fowl, cut off its head, 
sew on the head of a cock pheasant ;” 
and when dressed, we are afterwards 
told, *« the best judges will not know 
the difference.” Mrs Glass will per- 
haps have the goodness to excuse my 
not yielding an implicit faith to her 
assertions on this subject. 

On the whole, it would be injustice 
todeny that there are few writers on 
cookery from whom much instruction 
cannot be derived. They in general 
contain a great deal which requires to 
be amended, but a great deal also 
which may be turned to advantage. 
That the science has not yet attained 
the fulness of perfect developement, is 
at least as much the fault of the pa- 
trons as of the practitioners. But even 
as things are, we must all admit, that 
the many bad dinners we are com- 
pelled to eat, owe their wretchedness 
more frequently to the stinginess of 
the hostess than the incapacity of her 
cook. It would be ungrateful in me 
to close a dissertation on this subject, 
without bearing testimony to the me- 
rits of the hotel from which I write. 
Which of the cookery books I have 
named is the.oracle of the kitchen, I 
have never inquired ; but there is a 
nameless gout in certain of the dishes 
done up here, that reminds me of the 
most fortunate efforts of the Beauvil- 
liers and the Viards of a more refined 
metropolis. I conclude briefly, but 
confidently, Come and try. 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt naribus subjecta fidelibus.” 
&e. 


B. P. 
Oman’s Hotel, W. Register Street, 
Dee. 10th. 
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A LETTER TO CHARLES KIRKPATRICK 
SHARPE, ESQ. ON HIg§ ORIGINAL 
MODE OF EDITING CHURCH HISTORY. 


DEAR SIR, 
From the time that your edition of 
Kirkton’s Narrative was announced, 
until last month, I felt all the anxiety 
to see it natural to one interested in 
the history of Scotland ; and after per- 
using it throughout, I am convinced 
that the public is indebted to you for 
your labour. You have presented it 
with—rather an interesting and cer- 
tainly a valuable work—one that traces 
to their principles, and depicts, during 
their utmost fervour, those wide dis- 
parities of sentiment “oe reli- 
gion and government, which c 
terized the most eventful period in the 
annals of our country ; and all this 
with a simplicity and candour to which 
I do not remienaoal any parallel among 
the productions of that violent age. 

I was indeed at first greatly puzzled 
to find out what could be the meaning 
of the notes and comments which you 
have added ‘so liberally ; but I think 
I have at last discovered it ; if I have 
not, I shall be happy to stand correct- 
ed by you, or any of our friends who 
is better informed. But leaving that 
for the present, which I intend to dis- 
cuss fully before I conclude this let- 
ter, I think, in the history of Kirkton, 
of which the main body of your work 
consists, we perceive throughout that 
singl«xess of heart which seldom fails 
in carrying assent along with it. We 
may have made some trifling miscal- 
culations ; and I believe that he has 
done so in a few instances. I take 
this, however, solely on your own au- 
thority, and have not been at pains to 
search into minute particulars, as I feel 
that in no point of view can such small 
matters affect the general authenticity 
of his re A m 

It is apparent that a poor persecut 
and intorsiensaltngil Whig could not 
possibly have that accurate intelligence 
of the court affairs, and the motives 
which actuated the council, which one 
in favour and trust with that party 
might have commanded. We never- 
theless see clearly, that he always him- 
self believes in the truth of what he* 
is asserting ; that he proceeds uniform- 
ly with calm discussion, a concious 
integrity, and a fair estimate of his 
own discernment. 

This much at least is certain, that 


oo 
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the relation of a contemporary, such 
_as. Kirkton, is entitled to a higher de- 
Geng gate on cog thing Den-emn 
‘raked up in a subsequent age. He 
knows that he is addressing persons as 
well informed as himself, who have 
the same means of ascertaining the 
facts stated ; and he is sensible, if these 
_ are found out to be false, the authen- 
ticity of his work is overturned, and 
uently the end that he had in 

view frustrated. 

For these reasons I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring to you, that I regard 
the work of Kirkton as an authentic 
document, of great avail in estimating 
Many curious particulars in our na- 
tional and ecclesiastical annals, that 
are no where else clearly developed. 
And there is one thing for which I 


particularly respect and love him, he 
never fails to expose the weak side of 


his . Itis indeed to be consid- 
peal ge it was then regarded as the 
strong side. That high sense which 
they entertained of the guidance and 
direction of an over-ruling Providence, 
which was their boast and reliance 
whether asleep or awake, may, in- 
deed, in this moral and philosophical 
age be laughed to scorn, but was 
staff and shield of the primitive 
Covenanters—the compass and star to 
which they looked throughout such a 
storm of adversity as never visited 
these northern regions. It cannot be 
disputed that this enthusiasm some- 
times misled them, and that they mis- 
took the visions of an ardent imagina- 
tion for the voice of God. Kirkton 
always shews so much of this, as to 
mark distinctly the absence of cun- 
ning, or oy ction t to throw a veil 
over the failings of those with whom 
he was joined. His history may thus 
be viewed not only as an authentic re- 
cord of the general history of the times 
in which he lived, but as a true and 
domestic portrait of the way and man- 
ner in which the persecuted Covenant- 
ers felt and thought with regard to 
their ; and certainly no one, 
whose t is not prejudiced, can take 
a near view of this portrait without 
increasing reverence and esteem. 

Is it then possible, sir, that you can 
truly have published this work with 
the intent of throwing discredit on 
these intrepid sufferers in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty? Can any 
one believe that you are so imbecile, as 
to undertake a thing so contrary to all 


common sense? Did aay deem 
such a picture of crue 

sion, wanton depravity, and 

of all rights, civil and divine; 
there delineated of the one side;.could 
ever command the respect or revergmee 
of mankind? or that the arbitrary 
cause which you pretend to espong, 
could be in any way advanced: there. 
by ? Or did you deem that the patiengs, 
manly fortitude, and sufferings.of the 
other party, were likely to exciterany 
other feelings in the human: brea 


than those of love and reverence: eg. : 


pecially among a generation for whose 
freedom the martyrs of that:dayJlaid 
down their lives, and who are reapi 
the benefits of that dearly 

freedom at this very day, im alld 
peaceful and benign plenitude? No, 
sir, I will never believe that ‘suchvan 
anomaly of reverse calculation ‘exists 
in the material world. It would the 
like a man exhibiting two- different 
colours to prove that there was.nodif- 
ference between them. I will: not, 
however, believe yourself ; though you 
have, by a sly pretence, which. isawell 
maintained throughout, endeavoured 
to mislead me, I know you to bev 
gentleman, as well as a man of com 
siderable genius and some research; 
and though I might have : believed 
that you had in your compositionias 
much ill nature and malignity as might 
have induced you to attack the ven- 
erable cause of piety and freedom,d 
can never be induced to believe:you 
capable of taking such a foolish and 
boyish method to accomplish a: pur 
pose in itself so absurd. 

I have therefore concluded, sir, after 
mature deliberation, that you mustbe 
a Cameronian, and I am sure of it,:pre 
tend you what you will. You are of 
the sect of the primitive Covenanters, 
—a decided supporter of the doctrines 
of Donald Cargill, and his successor, 
old Francis Macmillan. I give youjoy 
of your principles, and hope they will 
do you credit. For, let me tell you, 
you have done more for them than 
any man either of this or the preceding 
age. Others have supported them by 
dry reasoning and abstract theories, 
which few can be at the pains to 
and fewer can comprehend ; but you 
have, by a series of ludicrous and ob 
scene extracts, (which, by the bye, 
some people, notwithstanding all pre 
tensions to the contrary, do not much 
dislike,) exhibited such a contrast 
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throughout work, as is of itself 
gui decisive. oe = have = 
ithe upper ry) page, the 
y oe nt honest Kirkton, 
speaking of his suffering friends with 
eompassion, but of his enemies as be- 
came'a man and a Christian. And 
below that, such a medley of base ri- 
baldry, profane stuff, and blasphemous 
jnuendos, as at one view exhibits the 
eharacter of both ies. Never be- 
fore did the world so distinctly see 
that the suffering party were 4 
struggling against oppression wit 
their cokemn and their blood; that 
they burned with a desire after free- 
dom, and were possessed of spirits of 
which their country have good reason 
tobe proud ; and that their persecu- 
tors were that slavish, cringing set— 
that fawning sycophant race, who 
could sacrifice the rights and liberties 
of their fellow-subjects for a little dis- 
i advancement, or base world- 
lucre—and bear themselves as if 
wished to eradicate every innate 
ing of the soul, and dissolve every 
social tie that binds man to man in 
the brotherhood of confidence. 
_ “There are, indeed, I am sorry to say 
it,.a set of men in the present day, 
who think it a good jest to caricature 
humble zeal in matters of religion and 
‘conscience, and to exalt not only the 
tyrants who sanctioned the massacres 
and spoliage of the south and west of 
Scotland, but even the slavish and 
beastly tools by whom these disgrace- 
ful schemes were executed—those very 
scavengers in blood! And such men 
have got but too many to laugh with 
them at well-meant but homely sanc- 
tity. One would think that a sense of 
propriety, if not of shame, would deter 
a such manifest depravity. 
illiancy of imagination may carica- 
tare any thing ; and there is, perhaps, 
a that is so easily caricatured as 
uneouth zeal and enthusiasm, however 
noble may be their object.—But I 
should judge that all abettors of arbi- 
trary kingly power, and aristocratical 
church government, are unfortunate 
in making a single allusion to that 
period. If they once induce to a re~ 
search, no one can mistake for a mo- 
ment which of the adverse parties was 
actuated by the more noble set of mo- 
tives. 
- Modern wit, it is true, has many 
advantages over the abstruse and argu- 
mentative productions of that gloomy 
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period : but truth will ultimately pre- 
vail ; and though this refined, reason- 
ing, and deistical generation may raise 
the profane laugh npiees their own 
rude forefathers of the hamlet, who 
laid down their lives for the sake of 
preserving a good conscience towards 
God and towards man—for the sake 
of maintaining. the reformed religion 
in all its pristine purity, and free from 
the secular arm—yet great and 
good characters will have justice done 
to them at last. An age must come 
that will do honour to their memories 
and the noble cause of independence 
for which they suffered, and’ not one 
hair of their heads shall: fall to the 
ground. ; 

You have taken one effective’ mea~ 
sure, nobody can deny it, of establish< 
ing the simplicity rm probity of their 
characters ; for by that raking together, 
out of old musty records and profane 
jest books, all the aspersions that all 
their enemies have ever uttered against 
them, and shewing to the world what 
a miserable contrast all this affords, 
when placed in opposition to a portrait 
drawn by a plain and well meaning, 
but very unskilful hand, a good deal 
is effected. But yet had you«em- 
ployed the time you have taken in col- 
lecting this rubbish in elucidating the 
history of the period to which«your 
author refers, your work would have 
been more uniform. You might then 
have produced a book to which the 
historian, the patriot, and ‘the divine, 
would always have turned with de- 
light. At all events, it would have 
appeared somewhat like the work ofa 
reasonable being ; in. which light, I 
fear, it will hardly as it now stands be 
regarded by the world. 
aaedea it must likewise be ac- 

nowledged, displays great ingenuity, 
and can cahealpptelae Eaving the effect 
desired. The contrast can never be 
mistaken, for it is managed by a mas~ 
ter who understands grouping well, 
and is up to all the effects of light 
and shade. But unless to those that 
are personally acquainted with you, 
which all the world cannot be sup- 
posed to be, the work must appear very 
comic and unnatural ; and were I to 
tell you what I think the generality of 
mankind will say of it, you would 
perhaps take it amiss. As I am only a 
single individual, however, and my 
opinion of small avail, I cannot help 
dwelling a little on this, 





A revered and worthy old friend of 
mine aie nsehee aeatie sub- 
j ing me I t of m 
friead Sharpe’s book, now that I had 
seen it? I said it contained much cu- 
rious matter, but that I was afraid the 
Editor's plan might be viewed as some- 


pm ge oad The Editor!” ex- 
, with great indignation ; 
“ he is such an editor as I have not 
met with in the course of my reading ! 
The man must surely be out of his 
judgment! Would any man in his 
right senses have set down to edite a 
large, splendid, and expensive work, 
yet bent ali his efforts, from be- 
ginning to end, only to prove that it is 
untrue—that it is mere foolishness— 
written by a vulgar and ignorant man, 
not once to be relied on? The thing 
is out of all rule or comprehension.” 
I said, that at all events you had the 
credit of originality in your mode of 
editorship ; and that the work could 
not be productive of any ill effect, for 
that it contained much more in favour 
of indepen ange and = ancient sup- 
porters, than inst them. “ No 
thanks to him,” said he, in the same 
ionate tone; “ he has done what 
could to asperse, but the attempt 
has been a feeble one. The characters 
of these men can never be injured by 
any profane collector of blasphemous 
and obscene calumnies, and paltry 
pander to the green appetite of sickly 
deism. It is not for them that I feel ; 
for I know the more their history is 
searched into, the more they will be 
admired, as well as the cause for which 
stood. But why not let them 


haye fair play? Let the authentic 
histories of both sides be produced, 
but let them be laid before the public 


unadulterated. It ishard, that when one 
genuine work is produced, it should 
be mixed bee defaced by all the 
malignant alloy of ages of hostile bi- 
gotry ! Still it is only for the spirit 
pervades the men of our own time 

that I grieve ; for I hold it as out of 
the power of any one to attach either 
blame to the good old cause, or con- 
tempt to its professors. But nothing 
can be more unfair than this, because 
a few homely and ignorant people, and 
a few violent spirits, chanced to be of 
t persuasion, over whom, in their 
scattered state, the rest had no con- 
trol—does this at all imply that the 
whole body of the reformers were 


fanatically violent or ignorant? Not 


ai 
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by any rule of inference I knows 
Yet this is what the waagich ‘Tenia 
of the present day would alwayndp, 
eulcate, with as little good sense anga, 
nerosity. tsa 
«It has been a maxim. withvith 

sages of all nations,” continued:he, 
* to with deference, whateyg 
was held sacred by a 

conceive to be a deference due to:th 
ideas and feelings of our fellowsergs, 
tures, even though we put the tr 
nature of the objects of their ‘adem, 
tion, and the principles of theirs, 
lief, entirely out of the question. Ney 
it must be evident te every one, that 
at least the eminent Presbyterians: 
Scotland thought that they were init 
right. Aman can do no more forig 
cause than die for it ; and surely the 
hero that suffers every worldly ley 
and privation—every torture thater. 
elty can suggest—and yields to amip 
nominious death without shri 
deserves the admiration of i 
let the cause for which he suffergybe 
what it will. Is it not then lament. 
ble to see, that there are spirits among 
us so depraved, as to mock, and em 
deavour to hold up to ridicule, those 
intrepid martyrs for a cause whith 
has been approved of by their coum 
try, and the benefits of which»we 
have now reaped for more thanel30 
years? True, they can never thrdw 
contempt upon them nor it; and ‘the 
heartless unfeeling being who would 
attempt to do either, is below then» 
tice of a man.” This, my dear sit, 
is no fabricated speech, in order:to 
throw discredit on your mode of edlite 
ing Church History. It is partiofs 
real and genuine conversation, and, 
as nearly as I can recollect, the: very 
words. I have a it — 
urpose to give you the opinion ofa 
oak who may be to have 
spoken the sentiments of the class:to 
which he belongs ; and from thisol 
deem it may be concluded, that, 
mong all the serious and i 
part of the community, you will:be 
accused of gossiping and w 
not of folly and mere idiocy. If thea 
you really did, as I have sugges 
intend, by the publication of these 
tracts, to do honour to the causeef 
religious liberty, perhaps it would net 
be amiss, in your next edition, t 
make Mr John Ballantyne affix a pre 
face, in his best style, explaining the 
plan on which you have proceeded; 
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* would prevent many ill-grounded 
shonions, and I weed at trust this 
to yourself, for, if you did it, there 
would infallibly be something ambi- 
gaous in it, that the simple would 
mnisapprehend. 
In the second place, do you think 
the ladies will exactly relish such no- 
tices a8 these about Dainty Davie, 
, John Knoxin the kiln-logie, 
and all the little nice tasteful stories 
about servant lasses, ladies’ petticoats, 
and such like things, that you have 
i so liberally throughout ? 
Pshould think scarcely ; but of these 
matters I am no great judge. This 
age, I know, is su d by many to 
be fastidious in these matters to a 
fault. It.is, — from a philoso- 
phical regret for this, that you have 
made so bold an innovation into these 
fields of superficial delicacy and un- 
warrantable refinement. I cannot, 
however, see what you could gain, 
should you even be successful in over- 
throwing them. Do you think their 
opposites would be more agreeable? 
Or, that if our colloquial conversa- 
tions were reduced to the standard 
with which you have favoured us, we 
would have more respect for one an- 
other? perhaps we would. As I said 
before, I am no great judge of these 
matters; but, at all events, the field 
is now fenced by the approbation of 
the fair, and you ought to have re- 
golleeted that, in these matters, they 
are extremely jealous; but, to be 
sure, you are a shrewd man, and may 
have your private reasons for what 
have done. 
In the third place, I do not think 
own friends and see sr 
the coun ntlemen and proprietors, 
will mereneat the odium with which 
they will suppose you have loaded our 
ly reformers. ‘They have learned 
long ago to distinguish between the 
two forms of church government, and 
toestimate the advantages of our own. 
There is not among them a man who 
is not sensible of the. burdens, even in 
a — point of view, from which 
these have been the means of extri- 
cating them. Their own rent-rolls, 
from which no tithes or quit-rents to 
the church need to be subtracted, 
bear agreeable testimony to them of 


this every six months. They cannot 
tide five miles across the Border, in 
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any part from one end of the line to 
the other, but the face of the country 
bears testimony of it. Let any man, 
whatever his persuasion or religious 
principles — be, survey the state of 
farming in the interior of the two 
neighbouring counties of Berwickshire 
and Northumberland, and then de- 
clare, whether or not Scotland has 
been benefited by the struggle made 
by our ancestors against the introduc- 
tion of prelacy. Let any man, what 
ever are his principles, take experi~ 
mental proof of the character and 
endowments of the lower elasses in 
the two sister kingdoms. Let him 
examine which of them are best 
educated and instructed,—which of 
them have the highest sense of re 
ligion, and of all the social and do~ 
mestic duties of life; and I will take 
his word for it without an @ ° 
Let on “s a view the 
lives, c cter, and respectability of 
the officiating clergy of both ren Ao 
and declare, whether the half-starved 
curate to whom the instruction of the 


community is principally assigned, 
who has all the dru of religious 
duty to take off the hands of his pam- 


pered master, and is fed only on the 
crumbs that fall from his table,— 
——— is —_ a _—_ let him de- 
clare, or the free independent presby- 
terian minister of Scotland, aaa 
to no master but one in heaven,. the 
most likely to command respect and 
deference to the doctrines which he 
teaches, and to do honour to the cause 
of true religion and piety? I know of 
nothing in nature, sir, in which there 
is a stronger contrast exhibited than 
in this whole view—not even your 
ingenious work itself. 

You know all this as well as any 
one, and much better thanI do. You 
are sensible of the advantages which 
Scotland has obtained by the reforma- 
tion, for you cannot open your eyes 
without seeing it. You also know at 
what a dear rate it was purchased, and 
by whom ; and would you dare for 
your soul to hold up the sufferings of 
such men to ridicule and contempt? 
No! as Burns says, 

Our fathers’ blood the kettle bought, 


And who would dare to soil it ? 
By heaven, the sacrilegious 
Should fuel be to boil it, 
Your friend, M. M. 
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LETTER FROM DALKEITH. 


MR EDITOR, 
I wave been told that your prede- 
cessors, the periodical writers, always 
kept a place for the complaints of their 
friends. I am sure mine is a very hard 
case ; and there is not a man in the 
whole country that would not take my 
side, as I often tell my husband. Sir, 
I have reasoned with him till my 
tongue is tired; but as I know he pays 
much more attention to any thing 
when he sees it in print, though it 
is perhaps the very same thing I have 
been telling him for years before, and 
as he has lately set down his name 
for * Blackwood’s Magazine,” I am 
resolved to make one effort more, 
and let him see it in print, since no- 
thing else will do. By the way, there 
was something in your last Number 
which he liked prodigiously, as I dis- 
covered by a certain commendatory 
grunt of his, to which he treated me 
three or four times, as he sat by the 
fire with the paper in his hand. 
About fifteen years ago, I married 
aman, who, notwithstanding the dif- 
ferences we have had, was my choice. 
He is nearly six feet high, very lean, 
and very dark, and with all the cord 
and catgut of his face drawn tight ; 
his nose is arched, and drops consider- 
ably, so as almost to rest upon his up- 
lip ; and his fingers are exceeding 
g, lank, skinny, and blue upon 
the knuckles in winter; he stoops 
a little as he walks, and moves along 
with a measured and emphatic step. 
He was a grocer here in Dalkeith, and 
in high repute among the worthy folk 
of this industrious town, keeping his 
books regularly, and owing nothing. 
He was always very grave behind the 
counter ; and I have heard a young 
man say, (a frolicsome being, sir, 
a friend of mine, meant for the 
church), that he was the most deco- 
rous and contemplative seller of tea 
and speldings that he ever had the 
comfort to see. And we might have 
done very well. I had several children, 
and my husband seemed to like me the 
better the more I brought. We saw 
company too occasionally ;—a friend 
from Edinburgh would drop in by ac- 
cident, and sometimes Dr Shadow the 
metaphysician, with whom my hus- 
band was sure to hold a loud argu- 
ment after the ladies were gone. He 


is not violent, sir; I have no reason to 
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complain of ¢hat ; and yet I have'geey 
him a good deal moved when argnitiy 
with Dr Shadow about thenonexisteng» 
of the world. I always twit him ‘with 
Dr Shadow when he crosses me, 
fuses me any thing ; and, till i 
used to do so with considerable syg, 
cess. i 
‘‘ But where,” you will say; “jy 
the cause of complaint ? People canngy 
get every thing to their mind; 
have married a man six feet high, ang 
rather lean and dark, and somewhgt 
fond of an argument perhaps, andg 
little obstinate or hard mouthed:og¢ 
so; but, upon the whole, it is a very: 
common case ; and, madam, the thi 
is done, and you must be content t¢ 
take the wind as the wind ‘blows* 
True, sir, but I have not yet told:yey 
what I complain of; and you must 
have a little patience, and let me give 
it you my own way. ow 
About a year and a half ago, we had 
a visit of three weeks from one of'mp 
husband’s old friends and school-coms 
panions, 2 man of very great ing, 
and a prodigious anatomist. I am im 
clined to think, he recommended hime 
self to the head of the house by his‘exe 
ternal appearance, being to the fulbas 
tall as my “‘ august spouse,” andiae 
lean, and as dark. He liked 
too every whit as well as some other’ 
people. Believe me, sir, they add 
journed their debate from day to'day; 
by formal agreement ; for the 
resembled my husband in one of hi 
distinguishing properties and high quae 
lifications, that of never giving up@ 
point. Argument succeeded to argue 
ment, and battle to battle. Now:the 
stranger advanced and made a ledge 
ment ; and now my husband drove 
him out again, in headlong discom 
fiture, by sheer logic. a 
As when a barber and a chimney-sweepef 
fight, M4 
The barber beats the chimney-sweeper whites 
But up the chimney-sweeper gets, with’ bags 
upon his back, iT 
And lo! the chimney-sweeper beats the bat« 
ber black. 


At length, however, they seemed't0 
understand one another better. Their 
tones became more moderate, and thé 
stamping less violent. It seemed now 
to be expostulation rather than argu+ 
ment; and, by the bye, you w 
have thought it was merely one fri 
expressing a deep and tender interest 
in the welfare of another. The stran- 
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I 
indeed I had not time, for I only 
matched an opportunity of running in- 


over a few 


such was 
for that was the stranger’s name), that 
ssmy husband was about to retire from 
business at. any rate, he actually per- 
suaded him to take to the study of 
ayatomy forthwith. I believe this 
divine science, as Scalpal calls it, has 
tumed. this poor man’s head. The 
whole omy his conversation is 
changed, as he is perpetually makin 
use of words which a othanmesnn 
can understand ; indeed, I had my 
doubt at first whether they were words 
at all, and referable to any language 
upon the face of the earth, but Sweet- 
body, our town’s doctor, tells me they 
are Greek.and Latin. I am sure they 
are long and hard enough, whether 
they be Greek or Hebrew. 

For instanee, since the divine science 
above alluded to came into vogue, he 
ealls a hole.in the heel of the stocking 
a.“ foramen,” and his breeches or 
small clothes, he calls the ‘‘ external 
integuments.”” Now I own te you, 
sir, that this last “is really a.change for 
the better, and I should have no ob- 
jection to it, were it a solitary exam- 
ple, or were it to things of that sort 
that my husband confined himself in 
improving the nomenclature, to use 
his own phrase ; for one always feels a 
kind of delicacy, one cannot say how, 
in talking concerning breeches or small- 
clothes, under the common names,— 
particularly to gentlemen. But the 
other changes are quite insufferable, 
really, as you 8 hear. The hu- 
man body now goes by the name of 
“the system,” the arms are “ the su- 
perior extremities,” or ‘ the organs of 

sion,” and the legs are the 
“inferior extremities,” or ‘‘ the or- 
gans of escape.” The head is the cra- 
nium, the rump the sacrum, and the 
ancle the malecolus externus. I men- 


tion these ar a, | as instances ; and 
ust know, I have got the words 
Sweetbody, and have had him 


with me to keep me in the spelling ; 
Von. HI. 
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but they are not one half, no, not one 
fiftieth part of the outlandish terms, 
and horrible heathenish jargon, which, 
notwithstanding all that I can say to 
him, my husband introduces into his 
daily talk. This, sir, is what I com- 
plain of. If anatomy be a divine 
science, let the profession, for heaven's 
sake, keep it among themselves. I 
am sure I have not the slightest de~ 
sire to know any ore it. Why 
talk anatomy in ed compani 


when religion is now ex 
universal consent? And independent- 
ly of this, where is the of 


iscoursing to unmarried les, and 
girls all fresh and ruddy from the 
boarding-school, about the cranium, 
and the sacrum, and the “ external 
integuments.” 

Did any one ever hear the like? Sir, 
my worthy husband, who sold tea and 
speldings so decorously, cannot write a 
letter without uttering comments on 
the happy balancing of the, flerors and 
extensors; he calls even a piece of 
boiled beef the muscular fibre, and 
some part of it, I do not exactly know 
which, he denominates a good 
tion of the cellular substance. Nay, sir, 


to one another, going up and down the 
house, or to ie Sahernemian at the 
door, or when cheapening a new bon 
net, or any thing of that kind, then 
indeed it will be perfectly proper to 
call a dirty shoe an error loci ; but till 
then, I am very certain, that both 1 
myself, and the maid who has to clean 
it, would like much better to hear it 
called, as it used to be, a dirty shoe. 
Do write a upon this topic ; 
and pray tell him, that when he cuts 
a slice of bread for me at breakfast, 
he need not take up the knife, and 
“© proceed to operate. "=I am, sir, very 
sincerely yours, . 
HE en Fie. 


P.S.—He has just had the assur- 
ance to maintain, that my great-grand- 
mother’s diamond ring 
tea than a bit of charcoal! What will 
this world come pA 

2 


is nothing bet- . 


i 
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PECUNIARY DISTRESS OF JAMES VI. 


Tue following curious documents 
serve to illustrate the state of “ poor 
Scotland’s gear” in the end of the six- 
teenth century, and also, in no small 
degree, the c and style of her 
sapient monarch, whom his flatterers 
entitled the British Solomon, and 
others, less reverently, “‘ the wisest 
fool in Christendom.” The original 
letter, craving from the benevolence of 
the Laird of Balmuto the loyal aid of 
_a thousand merks, is now lying before 
‘us by the favour of his t, the 
Honourable Lord Balmuto, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice. As 
there is a fac-simile of the letter in the 
Advocates’ Library, it may possibly 
already have found iis way into some 
periodical publication, but certainly 
without the accompanying ents. 
The emergency which made King 
James a borrower, was the impending 
arrival of Anne of Denmark, his ex- 
pected bride, from her native country, 
of which we find the following account 


in Moyes’s Memoirs. ing in 
date to that of the Wing's Eplstle 


1587, to testify their anxiety for their 
sovereign’s establishment, and the con- 
tinuation of the royal line, voted a sub- 
sidy of no less than £100,000, to de- 
-fray the expenses of the match, where- 
of, according to Spottiswoode, the 
subjects made ready payment. But 
apparently that sum had been inade- 
quate to the purpose, or had found 
some other direction, since we find the 
King in such pressing necessity in the 
month of September 1589. 

After in vain attempting a loan on 
terms suggested by his Council, it be- 
came a} that the King should 
throw himself on the loyalty of some 
wealthy subject, in order to obtain the 
means of preparing a suitable rece 
tion for his bride. James no doubt 
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CDee. 
knew well which of his subjects 4 
ready money sufficient to aid hy 
such occasions ; in all ability the 
number was extremely limited. The 
letter is written with considerable art, 
mixed with the petty selfishness and 
vanity which e no small part of 
King James’ character ; and which, to. 
ther with his deficiency in the high 
eeling of honour and try, which 
are naturally supposed to “‘ fire the rich 
blood of kings,” tended to degrade no 
small portion of natural shrewdness 
and acquired information. It is not 
his necessity which is ridiculous, but 
the terms in which the favours are 
asked, evincing a curious compromise 
between his majesty’s self-importance 
and his extreme desire to comé at the 
thousand merks. Jamesis not contented 
with simply stating his wants and ree 
quest, as Henry of Berne, or 
assome of his own ancestors mi 
have done on such an occasion, 
descend to argue, to lye and to 
coax, like a needy and broken man 
flattering a rich money-broker. And 
he fails not to call the Laird of Bal 
muto’s observation to his having with- 
drawn himself from his council, far 
contrary to his usual practice, in order 
to communicate with him upon this 
important subject. It is, in afs 
fectedly wise and wordy, and exhibits 


the mind of a vain man humbling him. 
carry a selfish 





self in order to purpose, 
Two other letters of King James, upon 
similar occasions, are, we believe, exe 
tant. One is addressed to his cousin, 
Jock of Mar, beseeching the loan of 
“ the - of ane mee order to 
grace his royal person at the reception 
of the Spanish Ambassador. The other 
is an admirable epistle to the Laird of 
Dundas, the state of whose poultry. 
yard had probably fallen under his 
Majesty’s observation in his excursions 
betwixt Edinburgh and Linli . 
In this case, as in the following letter to 
the Laird of Balmuto, the King pleads 
sudden exigency, arising out of the 
impending baptismal peemay be his 
dearest son (the unfortunate Charles), 
and conjures the Laird of Dundas, as 
he loves the honour of his Prince and 
country, and would have both makea 
good figure in the eyes of the foreign- 
ers, who must necessarily be enter- 
tained with suitable hospitality, to 
send into the royal purveyors, a 
enumeration of wild fowl and game, 
and domestic poultry ; concluding with 
a sweeping clause— and any other 
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” To sweeten this 
to give his presence at the banquet, to 


ii 
ee 


briefly noticed, that the 
sustained by the royal 
ing the civil wars of Queen 
ith the increasing 
land, which made the 


i 


be 
il 
| 


a 
E 


James, in point of patrimonial 
a» splendour, far be- 
royal ancestors. He was 
certainly the first king of Scotland 
who was under the necessity of having 
recourse to expedients which we think 
very degrading. Far from being un- 
der the necessity of borrowing Jock of 
Mar’s silk hose, James II. of Scotland 
frees such a wardrobe as might 
equipped almost all the Scottish 
noblesse ; and had as o— pairs a 
the necessary garment, which we 
ger and our =e hose, of 
vet, purpure velvet, cramcisy, 
and so forth, as would have accommo- 
si 


k 
F 


black 
dated all his Highland barons for the 
iting of a Lowland parliament. 
James V. who killed eighteen score of 
beasts, besides smaller game, in one 
royal hunting party, far from begging 
pane from a private gentleman, could 
efeasted half hiskingdom. Neither 
could either of these princes have been 
ed to to the flattery 
by James to extract a thousand 
merks from the Laird of Balmuto, since 
James II. had amassed, in coined and 
uncoined treasure, a quantity of 
wealth, which, considering the time 
and country, is altogether extraordi- 
- And James V. by the prudent 
careful management of his royal 
domains, was enabled to preserve a 
a hug ified independence — 

ty Henry of England, an 

declining his insidious interference in 
the matters of his revenue. ‘The last 
monarch left behind him, according 
to Pitscottie, ““ meikle riches, both of 
gold, silver, jewels, horses, and ships, 
which never came to count to any of 
his own, as is known to the whole no- 
bility and lieges of Scotland.”* ‘The 
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civil wars and confusion, occasioned by 

two successive minorities, had occasion- 

ed the dilapidation of all this wealth, 

of which the fellowing document is an 

amusing and yet pitiable testimony.* 

“© Letter, King James 6th to the Laird 
of Balmouto. 


‘* Treast friend, We greit heartly 
weil. Itis not unknawne to send 
actioun we have presentlie in 
i precipitant because of 
arrivall of our darrest spouse, 
we luikit for, or can have any 
ordour to the 
perteinis to our 
pearandlie sal be v 
cept we finde farther fav. 

sic men quais friendship 
fectioun we think ourselte 
off, than we have found be 
counseil, or any general course we 
followit, either by offering thair landis 
securitie, wadset, or other wayes. 
occasioun whairof we imput to the scarcetie 
of silver in thire And therefore in 
in speciall 
farre than 


ef 
ES a 
potent 


vinci te 
of your good affectioune we know you bear 
vs, will rather hurt yourself verre 
se'the dishonour of your prince and native 
countrye, with the | ey of baith, set 
downe, before the 
have reteirt ourself apart from our coun- 
oesvdll paseeathol orm gree manner 
trea with yow, w 
we have laide wai estlte Gu ae Of the first 
of our gud willars: and to that effect hath 
sent this bearer, our servitour, towards 
you, to desire of you the len of a thowsand 
marks, in this our urgent necessitie, under 
sicke securetie as you can best devise, quair- 
anent we have directit our said servitour 
particularly, whom you shall credit. As- 
suring you the more we are straitit be 
this present necessitie, whilk, having ane 
competent tyme, We would have remedit 
and spared you parti » the more dei 
lie will we imprent the benefit and kind- 
ness you will shaw us at this tyme abeve 
all utheris that ever we have receivit or 
will receive at any time And 
thus commits you to the 
Falcland, the second day of September 
“ James R.” J The King’s 
Seal here. 


1589. 

The above is made up and folded as a 
letter, and addressed on the back thus: 
** To our right Treast Friend, 

** the Laird of Balmouto.” 
The subscription is ph of 


James, but the body of the letter ap- 


* See the list of his treasures, as also of 
his wardrobe, in the valuable publication of 
the Records of the Wardrobe and Jewel 
Office, for which, with many yet never valua- 
ble favours, Scotland is indebted to the erudi- 
tion and care of the present Deputy Register. 

+ Sadler's State Papers, vol, i. p. 29, 30. 














$14* 
eee to have been written by one of 
- - 


es. 

A storm which drove Queen Anne 
back upon the coast of Norway, and 
consequently delayed her- arrival in 


, with a gallantry not quite con- 
genial with his usual habits, went to 
seek her in person, delayed the emer- 
gence, which James so much 
ed. This event was known in Scotland 
about the 14th ber, by the ar- 
rival of the Lord Dingwall, who had 
kept Queen Anne’s fleet company until 
it was dispersed by a storm, excited, 
according to Melville, in consequence 
of an unlucky blow given by the 
ish Admiral to a bailliff of 
, whose wife, being a witch lady, 
raised the in revenge. Ifthe 
Lord Dingwall had arrived twelve 
days sooner, he would have saved the 
Laird of Balmuto a thousand merks. 
To give further weight to his soli- 
citations, the ‘‘ servitor” mentioned in 
the letter was the Laird of Balmuto’s 
ewn son, George Boswell, surgeon to 
the King’s Grace ; a curious painting of 
whom is still preserved in the house 
of Balmuto, ese with a picture 
of his father, who had the honour to 
*€ stead and pleasure” the King upon 
this ex i emergency. We 
learn by the following receipt, that the 
influence of so well penned a letter, 
and so well chosen a messenger, were 
not lost upon the Laird of Balmuto, 
who doubtless was glad, as Pittscottie 
would have expressed it, to be put to 
such familiar charges by the King’s 
“ Majesty.” 
Receipt for the Sum in the King’s Letter. 
** I John Fenton, Comptroller Clerk, Be 
the Tenour heirof, grants me to have re- 
George Boiswell, Chi to 


Fe 


i 


ny 
fi 
i 
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Realme, borrowed be his Majestie fra 
Laird as his Highness missive their- 
beares. fe pe ght summe I hold me 
content payed theirof, discharges 
quyteclame the said Laird of Balmouto, 
Boiswell, and all uthers whom it 
ires forever. Be this my acquittance 

and subscribed’ with my 


i 


inh 
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: 
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fourscore and nyne Zeares, Before thire wit- 
nesses, Daniel Boil messenger, and George 
Fairbairne my servitour, with uthers diverse. 
JouN FENTON, with my hand. 
DANIEL Bort, Witness to the 
premisses. 
GEORGE FaIRrBalRn, Witness.” 
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It would be for the credit of King 


Jamie, were our communication, 
stop here. But, unluckily, thaoas 
ists a subsequent document,’ whi 
serves to shew that the King’s 
tude for a benefit and kindness, 
at the moment of imploring it, he py, 
tested should remain imprinted. in hp 
+ hat - only oe his 
ajesty ever yet recei 
over all whieh he should veceiveaten 
time hereafter, did not prevent th 
Laird of Bulmuto receiving barsh 
treatment about two eaten the 
desired te ee Se _ been made 
It appears ‘ollowing bond 
(17th March 1694), that Belem 
was, at the date of executing ity, 
prisoner in Edinburgh tolbooth, from 
which he is only released upon 
ing a bond not to stir per 
mile from his own house of Balmuto, 
or to aj abroad armed, . under a 
penalty of £500 Sterling. ‘The reason 
of his imprisonment is not expres 
ed, but it was probably some rel 
or supposed accession to the frantic 
and violent attempts by which Fran 
cis Stuart, Earl of Bothwell, was 
then disturbing the peace of the 
country. One of these was Bothwell’s 
attack on the palace of Falkland, 28th 
June 1592, which was repulsed by 
the King’s household with some diff. 
culty. It appears that several of the 
Fife Barons were suspected. to: have 
countenanced this desperate enterprise, 
as the Lairds of Burleigh, Bogie, and 
others, who were committed to prison, 
from whence the latter escaped by 


means of Margaret Twinslace, one of 


Queen Anne’s maids of honour. » Up 
on a subsequent occasion, the date of 
which (2d April 1594) is just af 
ter the period of the bond, Both 
well took possession of Leith, with 
about four hundred horse, confront 
ed the King, who drew out his fortes 
on the Borough-muir, drove back 
a party of cavalry commanded by 
the Lord Hume, compelled James 
himself to retire within the walls of 
Edinburgh, but was in the end him 
self obliged to retreat and abandon 
his enterprise. On this occasion he 
was so much befriended by the gen 
tlemen and clergy of Fife, that a sum 
of money, collected in the churches 
(as was pretended) for the relief of 
Geneva, the crude of reformation, 

deposited in the hands of Mr James 
Melville, minister of Anstruther, seems 
to have been strangely diverted from 
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its into the hands of Robert 
and Strong, two cap- 

tains engaged in levying soldiers to 
ist Bothwell against his sovereign. 
« Fife captains,” as Bishop 
terms them, “ with their 
arriving at Leith about mid- 

April, sere | under- 
ee had ad, turned 
sail and went s ry ways.” 

Seared the suspicion of diye 
‘Bly i e suspicion isloyal- 
Oy ile these violent designs were 
agitation, alth he seems to 
have been deliv from confine- 
ment before Bothwell’s last attempt 
took effect. An examination of the 
Records of Privy Council might per- 
haps elucidate — of his im- 
prisonment more . ° 

** Bond in £500 Sterling. 
David Boswell of Balmuto, without cau- 
tioners, 17 March 1594. 

‘ Be it Kend to all men be thir prnts, 
Me, David Boiswell of Balmuto, fforasmuch 
as the Lords of his Maties privy Coun- 
by ye act and decreet of ye date the 

day of September one thousand 
hundred and nynty three years, ffor 
causes yrin contained, Have confyn- 
me. to my house of Ballmuto, and 
a myle of way about the same; And 
ordained me finde Catione to the 
underwrittin ; And upon my finding 
Catione have ordained me to be liberate 
furth of the tolbooth of Edr. q'. of am now 
prisoner. And now the said Lords by ye 
act of the date the thirteenth day of March 
instant, Have allowed my aine bond to be 
taken without catione, Therefore I, the 
said David Boiswell of Ballmuto, Hereby 
binde & oblige me, my aires, Exers, and 
Successors w ever, That I shall ro- 
maine confyned within my said house of 
Ballmuto, and halfe a myle of way about 
the same, and not goe without the bounds 
of the said confynment ; And that I shall 
not weare any kind of armes in tyme come- 
ing, Under the aed of ffyve hundreth 
pound Sterling, case 1 shall transgress 
in any pairt of the Consenting 
for the more security to ye reg" , hereof in 
the books of priby Councill, or in ony oy® 
competent That letters of Horning on six 
dayes and others needful may pass here- 
upon in forme as effeires And constitute 
My Prors, &c. In wittness yrof I 
subbt thir prnts, written be James Dewar, 
wryter in Edinr. tolbooth, ye seventeenth day 
of March Jaiv. cc. and nynty four years 
Befor thir Wittnesses, James Brown, Mer- 
chant in Edr. and the said James Dewar. 
(Signed) ‘* Davip BoIswELL. 
Ja. Brown, Witnes. 
Ja. DEwaR, Witnes.” 
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* History of the Church of Scotland, p. 
408, ad ann, 1594. 
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LETTERS ON THE LIVING ARTISTS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


[To a Friend in Florence.} 
LETTER 1.—ALLAN, 


MY DEAR SIR, 
Tue low idea you entertain of the state 
of the fine arts among us is, I believe, 
chiefly founded upon the manner in 
which your friend Gavin Hamilton 
used to It is no wonder that 
he spoke ill of us, and there cannot 
indeed be any stronger proof of the 
miserable state in which our arts were 
at the time he lived, than the simple 
fact, that he himself was a person 
very little heard of among his coun- 
trymen. At the time when his paint- 
ings were the pride of Rome, when 
he was copied by Mengs—when he was 
flattered by all the continental critics, 
—when Voltaire and Metastasio were 
lavish in his praise, it was scarcely 
known that such a man as Gavin Ha~ 
milton existed in that country, of 
whose fame in foreign lands he was 
the chief living ornament and ~ ew 
Even at present his celebrity is c ~~ 4 
confined to Italy, and, indeed, wit 
the exception of some fine pieces in 
the possession of the Chief of his fa- 
mily, the Duke of Hamilton, very few 
of his works have ever found their way 
into Britain. 

I am happy, however, to assure you, 
that, since his death, things have be- 
gun to wear a very different aspect 
among us. The institution of an aca- 
demy in this city has already favoured 
the progress of the arts, in a manner 
more distinct and unambiguous than 
could have been anticipated by the 
most sanguine h of their admirers. 
We may already t of several art- 
ists, excelled in their respective depart- 
ments by none of their contemporaries, 
either in England or the Continent. 
The most celebrated is, without doubt, 
that Wilkie, from one of whose best 
pictures you yourself an en- 

aving ; an — w — placed 

imself, in eve ing that respects 
effect and atin, on a level with 
Teniers and Gerard Dow,—and con- 
trived, withal, to mingle in his repre- 
sentations of humble life something of 
the moral and the pathetic, which was 


beyond the comprehension of either- 


of those illustrious masters. I might 
also mention Schetky, a gentleman who 
served with our army in the Spanish 
campaigns, and has painted several 
wild scenes of the Pyrenees in a most 
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original manner. He is, I imagine, 
the very finest painter of sky since 
Salvator Rosa, to the mysterious effect 
of whose great chef-d’auvre, the Land- 
ing of Ulysses, he has already made a 
very near approach, in one of those 
mountain pi to wena heh eee 
Geddes, also, is a painter igh ge- 
sopesntiiny tn ecb rdaeatenns be 
to portraits, in whi t he 
has a placed himself very high, 
aceustomed, as the public have been, 
to the masterly exertions of Raeburn. 
Thomson, a very great genius in land- 
scape, Gibson, Naysmith, son to the 
illustrious old artist with whose ad- 
mirable works you are familiar, and 
several others, must likewise be enu- 
merated. But with none of these have 
I been more struck than with the pro- 
duetions of William Allan, a young 
man, who has lately returned to Scot- 
land after an absence of many years, 
which he has spent in smaiaidien 
the north of Europe, and some wild 
regions of Asia, explored before his 
time by few travellers, and probably 
by no artist. 
Mr Allan seems to have undertaken 
all his journeys in the spirit of his 
fession ; and the acquisition which 
e has made, not only of new scenery 
and costume, but also of new inci- 
dents, images, and passions, has been 
indeed as must compensate for 
even ter labours and hardships 
than which he has undergone. 
He is the first painter who has repre- 
sented oriental life from actual obser- 
vation ; and the superiority of his suc- 
cess has been such as might have been 
expected over those who drew Turks 
and Circassians from mere imagina- 
tion. The impression made upon my 
mind, the first time I entered his 
gallery, was one both of astonishment 
and delight. I felt as if I had been 
suddenly transported into the land 
itself of gems, and tiaras, and bashaws, 
and banditti. I could in a moment 


imagine myself present in some cool 
and caeinens saloon of Bagdad or 
Abydos. I was perfectly at home, and 
began to look about with eagerness for 
the Harouns and Giaffars, the Hassans, 
the Leilas, and the Zobeidas, with 
whom I had of old been acquainted. 
| thing had such an indescribable 
air of truth, that one should have been 
ashamed to confess himself incapable 
of comprehending the minutest cir- 
cumstances of the representation. I 
spent an hour in wandering from pic- 
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hi 
ture to picture, without stopping: ‘ 
bestow on any one of them pe Be 
tion which might enable me to com, 
ay almost any part of its exes), 


encies. ; 
of wonder 


After these first feelin 
and delight, excited by the captivating 

the scenes 
every one 


—— and beauty of all 

us, had subsided, 

seemed irresistibly led to the 
contemplation of one picture, “ A Cire 
cassian Chief selling to a Turkish. 
Pacha Captives of a neighbouring, 
Tribe taken in War.” This isa 
cabinet picture, on which the ' 
seems to have spared no pains. The 
colouring is so harmonious, and there: 
is such perfect skill in the grouping; 
that before the mind has time to coms 
prehend the scope and design, it:ig, 
conscious of fascination. We 

nise the power of the master the mos 
ment we look upon his work; and 
the undefined emotion of pleasure 
produced within us, is felt as a surety 
that our delight will increase, as the: 
soul and spirit of the representation 
are gradually unfolded. The eye is) 
soon rivetted by the two central figures, 
a Circassian lady and her lover. At: 
one glance we feel, that round them 
is gathered the pathos of the scene,, 
These are the captives, should there 
be a hundred more, who are to attract 
and to command our tenderest syme.’ 
pathies. There is not about and, 
around them that unrestrained vigs 
lence of passion, which springs from 
the sudden ~ of some —— — 
mity upon happy beings w 
ienstin thembdlos beyond its reach, 
and had never brought home to their: 
souls the image of such evil. In them, 
we behold at once the natives of a land, 
devoted to oppression; creatures at 
one moment free and lofty, at another 
bound in the most —— of captivi= 
ties. In that most beautiful young 
countenance, and over all the innocente, 
ly luxuriant form, of the lady, there is 
spread an air of languid distress, a 
hopeless expression of love and ten- 
derness, a sinking bana sore 
rowfulness ; as if all stronger passi 
of grief had been wearied pp 
out in previous suffering and despair. 
The deadening weight of her emotion 
bends her towards her husband in an 
attitude of the most touching helpless« 
ness, and gives her youth and beauty 
a charm breathed calmly and silently 


from the holiest affections of our na- ° 


ture. Her limbs seem collapsing ; the 
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perfect loveliness of her bosom is dis- 
tended with sighs ; : —— a 
her weepi elids over er 
SEE tex} cunl oo Seek, that vilion 
lover shall be torn from her, she 
will at least sink into a tem 
oblivion of all the sorrows of her fate. 
i ts to us the 
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The picture represen 

moment when the husband makes 
one vain start of suddenly collected 
, as the armed attendants of 

the Turk are about to drag him from 
the hall ; a flash of indignation at the 
thought of bonds, seems for a montent 
totriumph over his love and hisdespair ; 
there is an an lare towards those 
who offer him violence, shining over 
all that passionate tenderness, which 
his face still expresses towards her 
who is now lost to him forever. But 
there is no audacious swelling of the 
museles, no heaving out of hoping vi- 
. In all the agony of his love 
and his wrath, he feels and knows 
that for her there is no rescue, no sal- 
vation,—that no dawning glimpse of 
deliverance can ever shoot across the 
blackness of his despair. He does not 
he may be free. His 
muscles obey the call, not of reason or 
of hope, but of mad i un~ 
utterable passion. It is the last shud- 


proud soul of man strives to repel cru- 
ay and insult. 
= all this, = ae eee to have 
guided by a pro’ nowledge 
of human nature, - less than of the 
best’ principles of his art. He well 
knew, that if all the subordinate parts 
of the story were well told (and they 
are eminently so), there could be no 
need to employ violent gesticulation, 
in order to express the extremity of 
human suffering. He was aware that 
the impression of beauty and loveli- 
ness in the female, and of wild and 
natural grace in the lover (which in 
such a picture it was necessary to give), 
would have been destroyed or impair- 
ed by such violent distortions of fea- 
ture, as are created in the very tem- 
of the passions. It was his ob- 
ject to shew, not only what they were 
still suffering, but =: they had suf- 


fered,—to carry us back, by the sur- 
viving images of tenderness and grace, 
into the bosom of that quiet happiness 
wherein his captives had lingered be- 
fore there fell upon their dwelling the 
stern visit of oppression. 
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Close by these lovers stands the 
Abhassian Chief, who brings his cap 
tives to the Pacha. His figure is in- 
vested with —— a be- 
speaking something of the eonscious 
dignity of sdovenids rank. There is @ 
haughty expression of power in his 
bold features, surmounted by his hel- 
met, and a kind of barbaric majesty 
in his armed form. In his deport- 
ment there may be traced a feeling 
of pride in the worth of the noble 
creatures he is selling into slavery— 
nothing like the conscious meanness 
of one who knows the real baseness 
of his occupation. We see in him 
the warrior stooping to the vile ne- 
cessities imposed on him by the state 
of society in which he lives, There 
is nothing brutal in his mien to- 
wards his prisoners—no servility in 
his looks towards the Pacha. hat 
he does he feels to be not only a justi- 
fiable act, but a princely privilege. 
Our indignation is not personal towards 
_ en rather — “sas into a 
melan regret, t praetice 
of ulate should have debased a na- 
ture so capable of being noble. His 
armed retainers e in the char- 
acter of their chief, and the 
phrenzied lover, not to insult, but to 
restrain him. They are fierce, but not 
ruffian-like: They want that settled 
malignity of soul which we see depict- 
ed in the degraded turnkeys of the Pa- 
cha’s haram. The artist has repre- 
sented to us a seene of that barbarian 
life in which valour and heroism are 
only the weapons of cruelty ; but he 
has not invested the actors with any 
portion of that cold-blooded villany 
which he would have stamped upon 
the features of E n rob 

With far other feelings our eyes 
rest on the Pacha, who is seated cross- 
legged on his cushions at the head of 
his hall, surrounded by slaves, eu- 
nuchs, and the soldiers of his guard. 
This indolent tyrant at once calls up 
all our hatred. Contrasted even with 
the Abhassian chief, who is the pan- 
der to his wickedness, we feel our 
souls rising with loathing and abhor- 
rence against this passionless despot. 
Every moral feeling of our nature is 
kindled into when we see with 
what a com sleepiness of eye he 
contemplates the beautiful being des- 
tined to be his victim. Not only are 
the grief and agony of the ravished 
bride lost upon his callous soul, so 
also seems to be the perfect loveliness 
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of her Sante Fy his cold, 
gaze, one 
a erm Asm to have a long reach 
into the distant vista of licentiousness. 
There is no mixture of tenderness 
in the sensualism of his spirit—no re- 
verence for beauty—no touch of hu- 
man affection. He sees, but cannot 
be said to feel, that she is lovely. He 
can higgle _ chaffer _— cunning 
avarice for the possession of a being 
whom the distracted husband would 
lay down a thousand lives — 
from slavery and pollution. We 
held a noble cael tom: in twain by 
the loss of an object, of which the pos- 
session seems to excite scarcely any 
pleasure, and certainly no passion, in 
the brutal spirit of Turk. The 
one is losing his all—the other has 
purchased only a bauble, which he 
would willingly part with for some 
trifle more alluring.—An aged eunuch 


is ee in his ear. This is cer- 
tainly the most frightful countenance in 


thewhole picture; even age cannot lend 
it one of reverence. He has been 
through a long life inured to the most 
ing of all human occupations, 
to. be minister of pleasures in 
which he cannot share—the jailer of 
beauty, in whose eyes he is contemned. 
Conscious of the scorn of mankind, 
he seems to be satisfied to scorn him- 
self. He the cruel scene be- 
fore him as if it were something occur- 
ring in another world; he is partaker 
in none of the feelings which he be- 
holds ; and he feels for them no sym- 
path . He whispers into the ear of 
i his opinion of the ravished 
lady, exactly as he would-of a turban 
or a shawl. He wears indeed some 
outward semblance of a man, but we 
perceive that all the buddings of affec- 
— have for ever been blighted in his 
so 
In one only of the attendants do we 
perceive the expression of pity ; itis 
the musician in the shade, by the side 
of the Pacha. He has been interrupt- 
ed, it would seem, in some warlike 
ditty with which he has been soothing 
the dark spirit of his master. The 
= is still in his hands, and he 
s forward, with a countenance of 
anxiety and grief, to gaze upon the af- 
fliction of the desolate pair. Mr Al- 
lan has here paid a graceful compli- 
ment to a sister art. He has told us, 
that a soul, which is imbued with any 
—— of the loveliness of nature, 
whether that loveliness be such as ad. 
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dresses itself to the eye or to the: 
can never be so Sane 
even by the presence and the 
plation of continual tyranny, as 
no sympathy for affections 
ge ome a divided: lé¥g, 
This, if it be not totally mistaken; 
a touch far beyond the reach ofan 
—_ a 4h 
These are the principal figures 
the piece. a — and bis — | 
ants, occupy the right of the picturg 
—the lovers and their captor are in 
the centre: beyond them isa 
of other captives,—an old Ci 
bound with cords, and his two wives; 
all kneeling upon the marble pare 
ment before the Turk. The fate #f 
one of the females is hid, but that'of 
the other exhibits no great passion, 
She has been wedded to an olf and 
brutal-looking husband, and seems 
if she might be easily reconciled tothe 
softer slavery of the Haram. To the 
left of the picture, we gain, through 
the pillars of the portico, a glimpseiof 
the open country. The gate is crowd. 
ed by the mounted soldiers of the 
Abhassian ; but over their heads we 
behold a truly oriental landscape, with 
tall minarets and poplars rising into 
the ¢lear blue of an Asiatic sky. The 
whole picture is allowed, by artists; 
to cae we with the utmost a 
ness mellowness of colouring, 
the drawing is, I imagine, at least a 
perfect. The only defeet which I cm 
perceive, is perhaps one which exists 
solely in my own ignorance,—e cet 
tain deficiency of vigour. It strikes 
me, that from his fondness for softness 
and harmony in his tints, the artist 
has sacrificed something of that breadth 
and power of effect, which he mi 
easily have produced by a so 
more daring character of outline. But 
I hear that an engraving is about # 
be executed of the picture, and when 
you see that, you will be able to judge 
far better than I pretend to do. 
Great as is the attraction of this 
masterly performance, there is another 
picture, less in size, more subdued in 
colouring, and altogether of merits 
less obtrusive, which I cannot help re 
arding as perhaps a still greater ef 
fort of the painter’s genius. This is 
the “‘ Bashkir’s conducting convictsine 
to Siberia.” Here also we find the 
artist exerting all his powers to shew 
the horrors of despotism and the dew 
pair of slaves. He has told a story 
equally terrible in fewer words. He 
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brought all his heart and soul upon 
” miserable moment of their hope- 
jess travel, and into that moment, so 
full of anguish and abandonment, seem 
gathered all the anticipated sorrows of 
glife of slavery. The convicts, four 
in number, are seen resting on a small 
in the desart, after a day of 
weariness and trouble. Three are ly- 
stones in their out-worn 
wretchedness ; one is in deep shadow 
i centre = his knees, —s 
himself before his conductor with a 
the painful difficulty of lassitude, im- 
in = accents, »} eS far- 
ther respite of’ repose. e kir 
(while his companion sits callous on 
horseback) unmoved by miseries so 
iliar to his eye, is extending his 
am towards the setting sun, telling 
that the prisoners must arouse them 
to reach some place of shelter before 
the fall of darkness. ‘There is no 
in his countenance, but there 
is ess, hardness, sternness, and an 
utter destitution of all human sym- 
pathy. ‘The countenances of the exiles 
are not seen, but there is diffused over 
all their persons the abject air of 
slavery. | ira Bt Dgrey~down 
posture of the princi figure, 
tokens the coul-cbteien extremes of 
bodily fatigue and mental prostration. 
What a contrast to those muscular 
i Bashkirs, sitting at ease 
their jaded horses! e little 
mound on which the prisoners repose, 
seems a aaa Bi the ‘sur- 
rounding desolation for its comparative 
softness. It is covered with long trail- 
ing plants of the wilderness—it is 
green and delightful, and throws a 
tinge of browner barrenness on the 
dreary loneliness beyond it. The eye 
follows the line of the Bashkir’s out- 
stretched arm into the heart of the far 
off desart. We see in the misty, life~ 
less, objectless steppes before us, limit- 
ed only by the power of vision, the 
horrors of the journeys which have 
already been endured ; and we feel, in 
our inmost souls, how dismal must 
be the solitude beyond that desart 
—how hopeless their doom who seem 
to be travelling after sorrow into the 
remotest desolation of the earth. The 
mortal silence and ghastly dreari- 
néss of the desert, in which this little 
band is all there is of breathing life, 
receives a hue of yet intenser mourn- 
fulness from the lingering radiance of 
the declining day. The light is going 
: =" midst of a thick eastern 
ox. II. 
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vapour. There are no breaking rays, 
no beamy lustre, no purple g 

A cold, wan, dead sun seems shroud 
in the yellow cearment of the 8 

sky ; and when, the poor exiles 
ift their eyes from «Goud : 
of the they can 

choly, and despair.— This 
choly, an _ 
<o ee ome 

e other ; t the 
left upon my mind is one of 
which can never be effaced. 
other might t a mote tragic 
misery, but in this there is concentrats 
ed the very soul of sadness. 

I cannot at present undertake to de» 
scribe to you any of the minor paint+ 
ings of this artist; but I hear he is 
occupied with another great picture, 
in which he means to depict the 
mestic horrors of a press-gang.- Whe- 
ther he acts wisely by leaving his own 
field, the East, may, I think, 
doubted, But as soon as his work is 
exhibited, I shall send you a short 
account of it; and in the mean time 
hope yeu will pardon the imperfec- 
tions of one who writes about pictures, 
without pretending to any knowledge 
of painting. Yours ever, R. G. 
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ODE ON THE BREAKING OF A CHINA 
QUART MUG BELONGING TO THE 
BUTTERY OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue following jeu-d’esprit was com- 
posed by a young gentleman of our 
society in the year 1776, It is not in 
the Sausage, and I think never has 
been printed. Should you deem it 
worthy of a place in your pages, it is 
very heartily at your service. Your 
obedient servant, Pp. R. 


Lincoln College, 
Oxford, Nov- 23d, 1817. 


Amphora non meruit tam pretiosa mori. 


= 
Whene’er the cruel hand of death 
Untimely stops a favourite’s breath, 
Muses in plaintive numbers tell 
How loved he lived—how mourned he fell. 
Catullus, wailed a w’s fate 
And Gray immortalized a cat— 
Thrice tuneful bards ! could I but chime so 
clever, 
My Quart, my honest quart, should live for 
ever. 


2 
How weak, alas, is mortal power 
To avert the death-devoted hour ! 
258 


i to its utmost 
China iteslf must fill'es welled man, 


3 

Can I forget how oft my Quart 
Hath soothed my cares, and warmed my 
‘ heart ? 
When lent its bi aid, 
And all its liquid charms displayed ! 
When and the nut-brown toast 
Swam mantling round the coast ! 
The pleasing gulph I viewed with sparkling 
Nor cuvied Jove his nectar of the skies. 

. 4. 


When you in glittering ruins lay, 
Mourned at the loss—in ing tone 
Decanters poured the moan ! 

A dimness hung on every glass ! 

Joe* wondered what the matter was— 
Corks self-contracted freed the frantic beer, 
And sympathizing tankards dropt a tear ! 


5. 
Where are the fowery wreaths that bound 
In rosy rings thy chaplets round ? 
The azure stars whose glittering rays 


Hear this, ye fair, for youyourselves are clay! 
i 


EPITAPH 
ON PRINCE CHARLES STUART. 


MR EDITOR, 
During a residence of some months 
at Rome, in the year 1802, I had an 
opportunity of knowing, and the hon- 
our of being admitted to some d 

of a the late illustrious 
and venerable Cardinal York, the last 
of the Stuarts, to whom I was intro- 
duced by letters from the Bishop of 
Malta, whom I had known during the 
siege of that fortress, and after its 
surrender, in the year 1800, and who 
had been the fellow-collegian and in- 
timate friend of the Cardinal. My 
frequent visits at Frescati put me in 
possession of many interesting facts 





* The College Butler. 
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ing this good and excellent ma 
en me to learn, from hisowt 
mouth, the particulars of the 
tions and extreme h which he 
suffered during his e: from. 
Frescati, at the irruption of the Frendh 
into the Roman States at the com 
mencement of the revolution. I am 
sorry that I have not leisure suffieiens 
to enable me to arrange the material 
which are in my possession for a more 
communication’ on this sub: 
ject than it is now in my power ig 
offer you; but as an earnest of ‘my 
intention to do this at some future, 
and perhaps some early occasion,’ | 
annex an exact copy of some beautiful 
lines inscribed upon an urn con 
the ‘ae of the — ! 
ward, deposited in the Episcopal 
church of Freacati, the production of 
o late ib peep Felicé, me was, at 
t riod of my visitin; Cardinal, 
one tf the chaplains of his Eminence, 
Di Carlo il freddo cinere 
Questa brev’ urna serra ; 
Figlio de Terzo Giacomo, 
Segnor’ d’ Inghilterra, 
Fuor’ de regno patrio. 
A’ lui che tomba diede 2— 
Infidelta di popolo, , 
Integrita de fedé. 2 
L Abbate Felicé, 
It is difficult to render in English 
the beautiful tournure + the Italian 
in the last passage of this epitaph, 
The answer to the question, Ti 
che tomba diede ?” seems to be this: 
“‘ The integrity of his faith, and the 
infidelity ot his people, form. his epiv 
taph.” I am, sir, your obedientisem 
vant, Britrannicus 
Edinburgh, Nov. 26, 1817. ma 
feilh 
—<>—— 


ON THE PULPIT ELOQUENCE OF SCOT 
LAND. 


No II.—Alison. 


Tue object which Mr Alison seems to 
have proposed to himself in his religié 
ous compositions, differs, in a greit 
measure, from what has yet beeni at+ 
tempted by any writers in our lam 


e. 
In force of reasoning and power of 

argument, the English divines are it. 

ferior to none who have ever a 

in any country of the world. It would 

be dificult to find any theologians whe 
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1617.) 
are to be compared, in depth of learn- 
ing, of power of en or acute- 
of. argument, to the great men 
=x at the formation of the 
church ; and who ane con- 

tinned to guard it against efforts 
of catholic zeal, or the corruptions of 
dissipation. Nor can subse- 

t ages be too grateful for the ef- 
fits of those early writers who strug- 
-with the power, and combated 
gl ag of the Church of Rome, at 
g time when its influence still reigned 
in the affections of our princes, and 
ruled with unresisted sway in the 
minds of a great proportion of our 


tT sly édapted, however,eathese 
works were to the religious sen- 
timents of the age in which they were 
written, it cannot be disguised, that 
they contracted, from the same cir- 
cumstances which gave them their ex- 
cellencies, certain peculiarities which 
have diminished their influence in sub- 
times. The theologians of 
the reign of Charles II. were trained 
in the school of argument ; they were 
animated by — for the — i 
which onged ; and the - 
Sead Glades to men chon 
skilled in the intricacies of scholastic 
The great controversy with 
the Church of Rome was still kept up, 
e animosities which it had ex- 
cited were only beginning to subside. 
Their character, accordingly, was tinc- 
tured by the spirit of the age, and their 
ius was forced into a peculiar chan- 
nel. They selected the most difficult 
orcontroverted points; they a nd- 
ed the doctrinal points of religion ; 
they spoke to the understanding rather 
than the heart, and sought to subdue 
their readers by the extent of their 
learning, rather than win them by the 
charms of their eloquence or their de- 
votion 


In the path which they had trodden 
little remained to be done; nor could 
the most powerful mind hope to excel 
what had here been already produced 
by the genius, or achieved by the ex- 
ettions, of Clarke and Cudworth, of 
Taylor and Barrow, of Hooker and 

illotson. In the writings of these, 
ad many other great divines, a com- 
plete system of divinity was formed ; 
while Dr Butler, in his profound work 
on the snelvey of Natural and Reveal- 
ed Religion, unfolded the support 
which they afford to each other, with 


ef 
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an ability unrivalled even in the splen+ 
did annals of the English church. 
In the style of his religious compo- 

sition, Mr Alisonappears to have 

in view a different object. ‘However 
conscious he may have of theims 
portance of these standard works on 
religious belief, he seems to have felt 
that this ground was already occupied ; 
and that in the application of Christi- 
anity to the practical regulation of life, 
or its infusion into the sympathies or 
affections of the heart, he had an op- 
portunity of entering on a more ne- 
glected field, and 


rendering himself 
the instrument of more extended use- 
fulness. And of the im of 


such a view of religion, he had an emi- 
nent example in the writings of Dr 
Blair, whose beautiful sermons, on the 
practical and domestic principles of 
Christianity, had been diffused through 
every country of E , and carried 
the consolations of religion as far as 
the English language was understood 
in the world. 

Perhaps too, Mr Alison felt that his 
— were more iarly ad- 
apted to this latter species of religious 
instruction. He had long bent the 
force of his mind to the more elegant 
departments of literature; and his 
Essays on the Nature and Principles 
of Taste, contain the application to’ the 
material world of the same spirit, which 
has since infused itself into his religi« 
ous compositions. It has been errone- 
ously imagined by superficial readers, 
that the object of this beautiful work 
is merely to establish the influence 
of association in producing the emo< 
tions of sublimity and beauty. His 
object is of a higher and a more spirit 
ual kind. He endeavours to trace the 
— of external objects to the re- 
fl influence of m1inv ; to le 
with materialism in. the examination 
of the influence produced by matter 
itself; and by referring all the beauty 
of external objects, all the charms 
of art, to the expression of the qualities 
of mind ; to deduce from the emotions 
of taste additional proofs of the ul< 
timate destination of our being. ' In 
this view, the faculties of taste, and 
the power of feeling what is grand or 
beautiful in the universe,’ were not 
given by the Author of Nature, for the 
mere gratification of a temporary ex~ 
istence, but as the means of subjecting 
the mind to an elevating discipline, of 
weaning it from the exclusive observa- 





Semplation, of Urene wey objects, th 
templati very objects, the 
formation of a nobler spirit, and the 
acquisition of feelings which befit a 
spiritual destination. 

The conclusions, accordingly, to 
which Mr Alison’s S' of Taste 
leads, are those most fitted to elevate 
our conceptions of the Divine Benefi- 
cence ; and the frame of mind which 
it is the object of his work to produce 
is that which leads to prefound and 
sincere devotion. It is his object to 
mingle jon with the finest and 
the most delightful feelings of our na- 
ture, to lead from the contemplation 
of the beauty of external objects to the 
invisible Mind, ‘of whose varied attri- 
butes they are all expressive, and thus, 
in the gratification of the purest en- 

ts of which we are susceptible, 
to lay the foundations of an early and 
a manly piety. It is his object to af- 
ford the key which can interpret the 
great system of midterial signs in 
which we reside, and “‘ to represent 
the world which we inhabit, not as the 
abode only of human cares, or human 
joys, but as the temple of the living 
God, in which praise is due, and where 
service is to be ed.”* 

Such having been the eye with which 
he had been accustomed to observe the 
material world, he appears, in his re« 
ligious instructions, to have aimed at 
giving the counterpart of the same 
As he had endeavoured to 
plation of the 

or the beautiful in nature to the 
bitual adoration of the great Author 
of Existence, so he aimed, in — 
gious compositions, at mingling the sa- 
cred precepts of Christianity with the 
finest feelings and most amiable sym- 
pathies of our nature. So far from 
regarding revelation as derogatory to, 
or an exception from, the principles 
of natural religion, he has —— 
to represent it as a part of the same 
3 as the fulfilment of the nate 
wants and expectations of the 
r a and as allied, both in 
it its , to eve 
oy whidhe Ad anqut lovely or deli io 
ful in the moral world. So far 
that the sacred function of a 
Christian divine ought to preclude him 
from expatiating on the evidences of 


ettbs 


i 





* Essays on Taste, vol. ii. p. 447. 
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tion of those material qualities to which 
the attention is naturally so forcibly 


“Cie, 
Divine Benevolence, in the drderg 
the external universe, and in the 
stitution of the human soul, 
have, in all ages, presen 
to the minds even of unbaptizéd mei, 
Mr Alison seems to think that, 
cisely because he is a Christian 
he is entitled to enlarge wpon they, 
with a higher tone of + tnd 
with a deeper conviction of their trai 
While his writings breathe in vey 
page the deepest conviction of theia. 
finite a on of Christianity to ay 
thing which the unaided Wisdom g 
virtue of man could prodice; whik 
he has bent the whole force of his; 
nius to illustrate the imm 
temporal and eternal blessings which 
its precepts have conferred upon man; 
he has yet kept himself free from tha 
limited view, which the exclusive tom 
templation of the work of redemptidn 
is so apt to produce evén in superio 
minds ; and which, in the emphiitic 
language of Cudworth, has so often 
led the wise and the good to dwell 
only on the laws which the Deity his 
written on tablets of stone, to the'ex 
clusion of those which he has. imprint 
ed in no less indelible characterso 
every human heart. Mr Alison’ 
wri exhibit perhaps moré tha 
any other in our language, the 
union of the tastes produced by 
study of the greatest works of nia, 
with the faith which has been inspired 
from a higher source; of the moi 
lively perception of the beatty of 
human virtue, with the firm cotvie 
tion of the necessity of Divine inter 
ition; of the warmest solicitude 
or the temporal happiness of man 
kind, with the d t gratitude for 
the permission to indulge those Chris 
tian hopes which “ transcend ‘the 
bounds of chance and time.” 

It was the well-known glory of the 
Socratic school to have brought phil 
sophy down from heaven to earth; 
from the discussion of abstruse or scho 
lastic subtleties to the precepts which 
are fitted to elevate and purify the 
cape heart. —— +. writers 
on religion to whom this high praise 
is snes junily due than ~ author 
whom we are considering. Many othe 
writers in every country had shew 
the ieation of Christianity to the 
moral government of life; and Dr 
Blair, in particular, in his simple but 
beautiful sermons, had brought it home 
to every family, and applied its heab 
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influence to every scene of domes 
my aeioti n. But. till, Mr Alisonh’s 
were published the finer ana- 
‘ogi of religion ion were but imperfectly 
Boned ; its alliance was not fully 
with the warm effusions 
@f natufal devotion; nor were the 
which arise from the contem- 
ion of the beautiful in nature, 
with the religion which was 
taught by its Divine Creator. E 
gman of a pious and a cultivated min 
hail felt, to a certain degree, this sym~- 
, but no writer had traced its in- 
=, or illustrated its importance. 
It éd, rma! but too 
uently, icularly in this coun- 
+ that’ ¢he habits of a refined or 
classical education led to the gradual 
neglect of the doctrines of religion. 
Its precepts were not openly violat- 
ed by such s, nor its observ- 
anées publicly neglected, but its 
irit was gradually forgotten. Men 
genius, or men of the world, con- 
tinued perhaps an outward observance 
of the forms of religion, but it ceased 
to have a hold of their affections or 
their heart. It formed no part of their 
secret meditation ; it was adhered to 
from a sense of duty, or the influence 
of habit, but not from voluntary choice ; 
and the religion of such men became 
the subjection of the bondsmen, not 
the — liberty of the sons of God. 
If we contemplate the system of 
Christianity as it was delivered by its 


Divine Author, such an effect may well 
appear surprising ; but it becomes less 
ex i when the tenor of the 


greater part of religious writi is 
Soddend. The habits of a clerical 
education, joined to the continued 
study of religious writings, habituates 
the mind to a certain set of images, a 
certain train Fee and 2 end 

. Ww differs widely from 
ap a are accustomed to in ordi- 
nary life. The images, yen 
on which religious writers frequently 
dwell, and the language which they 
employ, have assumeda certain particu 
lar and professional cast, which dimi- 
nishes, to an amazing degree, its influ- 
ence, or its reception, among the more 
cultivated ranks of society. It is to 
this cause, we are persuaded, in a great 
measure, that the indifference of so 
many of the higher classes to the study 
of religion is to be ascribed ; and that 
we so often see men, even of unblem- 
ished lives, either openly neglecting 
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the observances of religion, or attend 
ing them only for the sake (as they 
express it) of example ;—an extraordi- 
nary ine, as if devotion were not 
&s indispensable to the rich as to the 


poor. 
It is a striking and chatacteristic 
excellence of Mr Alison’s sermons, on 
the other hand, that they are utterly 
free of all professional peculiarity, both 
in thought and expression ; that they 
are composed by one who is alive to 
every refinement of taste to which the 
most cultivated mind can aspite, and 
written in a strain of eloquence to 
hardly find «parallel, ‘The ‘precepts 
rdly find a el, e precepts 
of religion here appear clothal in all 
the charms which befit the internal 
beauty which they possess; and the 
pious reader rejoices to find one writer 
who has at last united the simplicity 
of Christianity to the finest qualities 
of taste and feeling ; and narrated the 
incidents of our Saviour’s life, with 
the eloquence which has so often been 
exerted on the history of human great~ 


ness. 
When the rival goddesses of Virtue 
and Pleasure s before the infant 
Hercules, the philosopher of Athens 
tells us, that the former was clothed 
in simple colours, and her countenance 
wore a severe expression, while the 
latter was arrayed in all the charms 
which could seduce an infant fancy ; 
and the fable befitted the stern char- 
acter of ancient Virtue ; whien the in- 
dividual was thrown upon the native 
resources of his own mind, and, the 
duty of the philosopher was to re 
it for the sufferings or the hardshi 
which, in the fortune of life, it might 
doomed to sustain. Unaided b 
the influence of divine mercy whic 
has since been manifested in the Gos- 
pel, the citizen of Greece. or Rome 
sought, in the vigour of his own mind, 
that support which the Christian de- 
rives from the consolations of his reli- 
gion. The life of the most distinguish- 
ed of the ancients was a continual pre- 
tion for death, and it was the ob- 
ject of their philosophy to harden the 
mind for the sufferings which are in- 
cidental to our nature, and were pecu- 
liarly to be apprehended from the state 
of society which then existed, “ Asan 
American savage,” says Mr Smith, 
‘* prepares his death song, and consi- 
ders how he should act when he falls 
into the hands of his enemies, and is 





by them put to death in the most lin- 
tortures, and amidst the insults 
and derision of all the spectators, so a 
Grecian patriot or hero could not a- 
void fr sere en ing his thoughts 
about what he ought both to suffer and 
todo, in banishment, in captivity, when 
reduced to slavery, when put to the 
torture, when brought to the scaf- 
fold.”*—Their morality, accordingly, 
is of a sterner aspect than any thing 
with which we are acquainted in mo- 
dern times; they are full of admira- 
tion of the qualities which form the 
triot and the hero, but they were 
insensible to the beauty of that more 
heavenly disposition of mind which 
“ sits, a smiling bride, by valour’s 
armed and awful side ;”—they perceiv- 
ed the tendency of firm and unbend- 
ing virtue, to elevate the soul above 
all that is earthly, but they knew not, 
in the sublime lan of Milton, 
*¢ That if virtue feeble were, Heaven 
itself would stoop to her.” 

Born under happier auspices, and in 
the administration of a gentle religion, 
it is the duty of the Christian divine 
to soften the frame of the human 
mind—to clothe in softer colours the 

of morality which it conveys, 

and to display, in its genuine beauty, 
that paternal! system which brought 
peace to earth and will towards 
men. In the discharge of this high 
and interesting duty, no writer with 
whom we are acquainted has inhaled 
more of the spirit of religion than Mr 
Alison. His sermons breathe in every 
the warmest and the most un- 
bounded benevolence,—they are dic- 
tated by that Christian spirit which 
sees in all ranks and descriptions of 
men the servants of the same God, 
aud the followers of the same Saviour ; 
they are fitted to heal, if any human 
power can heal, those wounds which 
the dissensions of Christians have in- 
flicted upon each other. In his writ- 
ings, as in the precepts of its Divine 
Author, the charity of religion is per- 
petually inculcated : it is allied to every 
thing which is most amiable or gene- 
rous in character, and combined with 
every thing which is most pure or 
sublime in sentiment. The sterner 
features of ancient morality, and the 
gloomy colours in which Christianity 
has too often been pourtrayed in mo- 
dern times, disappear in his beauti- 


* Moral Sentiments, vol. ii. p. 239. 
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ful writings ; and truly of the relj 


which he teaches, as of the gospel it. 


self, it may be said, “ Her 

ways of pleasantness, and all her pee 
are peace.” if 
It is in this particular, we 

that the great importance of Mr 
son's ‘sermons consists. Other 
have conveyed most of the prinei 


which he has inculcated, in works of 


profound ability or laboured investi. 
gation. But their writings were ad. 
dressed for the most part to scholars 
or divines—they pre-supposed a know. 
which the generality of me 
had not,-—they disputed points about 
which the great y of mankind 
were indifferent,—they were written 
in a style which, to men of ordinaj 
habits, appeared professional and pain. 
ful. Hence their writings, however 
powerful in argument, or important 
in doctrine, are too often neglected by 
the higher classes of society: a: ser 
mon is read or heard on Sunday; tut 
devotion forms no part of the ordi 
nary occupations of life, and religion 
itself comes to be considered “ rather 
as the gloomy companion of the church 
or the closet, than the animating friend 
of our ordinary hours.” In the writ» 
ings of Mr Alison, on the other hand, 
every thing is brought forward which 
can impress religion habitually upon 
the mind,—which can render it agree 
able or delightful to the imagination, 
or associate it with the feelings of ad. 
miration, which spring up with the 
contemplation of the objects which 
surround us. If we have rightly ine 
haled the spirit of his devotion, there 
is no scene of life—no season of the 
year—no object in nature—which is 
not fitted to inspire some devotional 
sentiment, or is not illustrative of some 
precept of Christianity ; and yet so 
gentle is the association by which they 
ate blended, and so enchanting the 
path which we follow under his guid. 
ance, that the feeling of piety seems 
rather to spring up anbidilen in the 
mind, than to be inculcated by the ins 
genuity or eloquence of the writer. { 
To men of refinement, or men of 
the world, accordingly, to whom reli« 
gion is so often a subject of indiffers 
ence, the sermons of Mr Alison are 
fitted to be of more benefit perhaps 
than any other religious compositions 
in our language. Callous as they may 


be to the principles of religion, and 
difficult as it may be to rouse them by 
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say direct exhortations to a sense of 
the blessings which it confers, they are 
yet tempted to read his sermons from 
the celebrity of the author as a writer 
on taste, or from the splendour of lan- 
, and beauty of imagery, which 
ey display. They find in his writ- 

none of the gloom of a recluse— 
of the asperity of a controversial 
rian—none of the illiberality of 
a.sectarian,—they find only love to 
God and good will towards men ; Sr 
aré tempted to advance in a path whi 
seems only strewed with flowers, and 
unconsciously they inhale the breath 
of eternal life. 


sae 


Suechi amari 
Et da l’Inganno su vita receve.” 

It is of the utmost importance, no 
doubt, that there should exist works 
on the Christian faith in which the ar- 

ents of the sceptic should be com- 
bated, and to which the Christian dis- 
ciple might refer with confidence for a 
refutation of the objections which have 
been urged against his religion. But 

tas is the merit of such produc. 
tions, their beneficial effects are limit- 
ed in their operation, compared with 
those which are produ by such 
writings as we are considering. The 
hardened sceptic will never turn to a 
work on Divinity for a solution of his 
paradoxes ; and men of the world can 
never be persuaded to enter on serious 

ments, even on the most momen- 
tous subject of human belief. It is 
the indifference, not the scepticism, 
of: such men which is to be dreaded : 
the danger to be apprehended is not 
that they will say there is no God, but 
that they will live altogether without 
God in the world. It has happened 
but too frequently, that divines, in 
their zeal for the gongrape of Chris- 
tianity among such men, have aug- 
mented the very evil which ey in- 
tended to remove. They have address- 
ed themselves in general to thera, as if 
they were combatants drawn out in a 
theological dispute ;—they have urged 
a mass of ments which they were 
unable to refute, but which were too 
uninteresting to be even examined ; 
and while they flattered . themselves 
that they had effectually silenced their 
objections, those whom they addressed 
have silently by on the other 


side, It is therefore of incalculable 
Importance that some writings should 


exist which should lead men impercep-, 
tibly into the ways of truth—which, 
should insinuate themselves into the 
tastes, and blend themselves with the. 
refinements, of ordinary life,—and 
which should perpetually recur to the 
cultivated mind, along with all that 
it admires, or loyes, or venerates, in 
the world. 
The most important sermons which 
Mr Alison has published are, in our 
opinion, those which treat of the Evi-+ 
dences of Christianity; and in the 
discussion of this interesting subject,, 
he has suggested, we think, many new, 
and important reflections. It is a 
striking circumstance connected with, 
our religion, that the evidences in sup- 
port of its divine origin are so many 
and so various, and that all classes of 
men, according to their several habits 
of mind, are enabled to rest on some 
species of evidence which seems to 
em singly sufficient to demonstrate 
its truth. Thus, while some writers, 
among whom we may rank the cele- 
brated Dr Chalmers, dwell principally, 
on the Historical Evidence, mo are 
disposed to lay little stress on the in- 
ternal evidence which it affords; other, 
writers insist chiefly on the divine. 
spirit and gentle precepts which it con- 
veys; principles so opposite to all 


which is known of ancient philosophy, 


that they seem to Pare to a higher and 
a purer origin. hile the champions 
of Christianity have too often been at 
variance concerning the comparative 
merits of the arms which were used 
in her defence, we may discern, in 
this diversity of opinion, another evi- 
dence of the diyine origin of the gos- 
pel; and, by recollecting that it was 
addressed to all mankind, perceive 
that the evidences of its truth were 
fitted for all dispositions, and purpose- 
ly made as various as the varied capa- 
cities of the human soul. 

The evidence which Mr Alison has 
developed in the four sermons that are 
devoted to this subject, is in a great 
measure new, and illustrated with an 
eloquenen to which no pony writer 
on the history of religion aspired. 
It is his object to — that there is 
an original and instinctive want in the 
human mind for a revelation from a- 
bove—a want which has been felt in 
every age of darkness since the begin- 
ning of time, and which has prompted 
the rites of sacrifice and superstition 
in every country of the world. It is 


324 
his object to shew, in the next 


place, 
that the religion of the gospel is alone 
fitted to gratify these hopes and satis- 
fy this expectation ; that wherever it 
is spread it hus satisfied the anxious 
desires of our nature, and that all that 
we can wish for the future prosperity 
of mankind is, that they may feel 
its spirit and obey its precepts. * What 
you,” said Socrates to Euthy- 

demus, after enforcing the argu- 
ments of natural religion with a per- 
suasive force which no subsequent 
writer has excelled,—“ what would 
you, that the gods should do for man 
more than they have done, to evince 
their goodness and benevolence to- 
wards men.” ‘“ I would,” replied he, 
** that they would send such a man from 
heaven to teach us their will.” It was 
the prayer of the sublimest of heathen 
philosophers,* that the human race 
might one day receive information from 
above on those subjects which are be- 
yond the reach of the human facul- 
ties, but on which it dwelt with so 
unceasing and mournful an anxiety. 
It is on this want and craving of un- 
aided reason that Mr Alison’s argu- 
ment is founded; and to those who 
pursue the path of his inquiry, there 
is no subject of human contemplation 
which affords room for more lofty or 
consoling thought. 

In these sermons likewise, Mr Alison 
reverts to the history of the Jewish 
ple, and illustrates with peculiar force 
the strong and irresistible argument 
which it affords of the truth of our re« 
ligion. He pourtrays the long line of 
yoegony coeval with the foundation 
of the world, in which the coming of 
our Saviour is distinctly foretold ; and, 
— these prophecies with the 
i his life, he gives a weight 
to the evidence of our faith which be- 
longs to no other religion, and can be 
claimed oy no other subject of human 
belief. From the history of ancient 
times, he traces the system of divine 
mercy through the ages which have 
succeeded our Saviour’s death : he fol- 
lows it through all the persecutions of 
the infant church, and all the derision 
of heathen philosophy, till it ascended 
the imperial throne, and was im- 
ed as the faith of the Roman empire. 
Upon the overthrow of this empire, 
he dwells on the reception of the same 
faith by the barbarous nations who 





a Plato. 
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(Dee, 
settled among its ruins; and why 
while they despised and 
whatever else belonged to the 
ed , embraced only the 
which they professed. He traces: the 
influence of the same faith in m 
times—in the destruction of 
slavery—in the purity of : 
morals, and the humanity of 
war ; and especially marks the effeg 
of the gospel which was Une 
to the poor in the elevation and ine 
struction of the great body of the 

ple. The Evidences of Christian, 
ity, therefore, are as various from ity 
progress as from the prophecy which 
preceded it ; and the consequences by 
which it has been attended must be 

‘imputed either to the immediate 
cy of Providence, or to the adaptation 
of revelation to the human mind, by 
- same Almighty hand which forme 

it. 

In these four sermons, which form 
the outline of a great work, the powers 
of a philosophic mind, and the graces 
of a refined taste, are joined to the 
pious spirit of a Christian instructor, 
They are level to the capacity of the 
youthful mind, but they suggest sub. 
jects of reflection to the maturest 
thought ; nor can we find, perhaps in 
any language, so beautiful and yet 
appropriate a combination, as is here 
presented of the most enlightened 
views of human affairs, with the 
deepest conviction of religious truth, 

It has been a common weakness, 
among a peculiar description of divines, 
to dwell on the historical or ex 
evidences of Christianity, to the ex» 
clusion of those which arise from its 
nature or its progress, and to regard 
with an unfriendly eye the efforts of 
all who rest on any other grounds of 
belief. We have already observ 
that it is a distinguishing feature 
our religion that it is supported bye 
variety of different species of evidence, 
suited to the different dispositions of 
our nature; and that the learned and 
the unlearned, the contemplative and 
active, find alike in its origin, or its 
progress, something whereon they may 
sincerely build their faith. ‘Those 
whose minds are limited to the obsere 
vation of actual occurrences, will al- 
ways be partial to the historical ; and 
those who are endowed with a more 
enlarged or philosophical mind, o 
who have been habituated to more 
extensive views of human affairs, will 
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¢ ost impressed with the internal 
psa Let us adtiite the wisdom 
af Providence, which has adapted the 
sfidetices of its revelation to all the 
qarieties of the human mind, and not 


imitate the wretched i of 
those who arrogate to themselves the 
title of orthodox, because they have 
exclusively 


adopted that 9 of 
evidence which is most obvious to 
their own understandings. 

The oo which Mr Alison has 
phblished on the Seasons of the Year, 
thongh less t than those on 
the Evidence our Faith, aré pers 

¢ still more beautiful. Every 
inan of a pious and cultivated mind 
has felt the influence of the varied ap- 

ces which natural objects pre« 
sent on the mind ; he has felt joy and 
titude amidst the promise of spring, 
and been led to contemplation by the 
decay of autumn. It is just because 
such reflections are so obvious, and be- 
téus¢ they force themselves upon the 
inost inconsiderate mind, that the re- 
ligious_ reflections which Mr Alison 
has deduced from them are so import- 
mt—because they tend to make the 
feelings of devotion, and of Christian 
devotion, spring from the events b 
which we ate perpetually surrounded. 
The reflections which he has made on 
this interesting subject are so feeling- 
ly expressed in the following language, 
that we cannot refrain from the satis- 
fiction of laying it before our readers : 


_ “ There is, in the revolution of time, a 
kind of warning voice which summons us to 
thought and reflection ; and every season as 
it arises speaks to us of the analogous char- 
attet which we ought to maintain. a 
the first opetiings of the spring, to the last 
desolation of winter, the days of the year 
até emblematic of the state and of the duties 
of man; and whatever may be the period 
of our journey; we can scarcely look up in- 
to the heavens, and mark the path of the 
sun, without feeling either something to 
animate us upon our course, or to reprove 
us for our delay. When the spring ap- 
pears,"when the earth is cov with its 
tender green, and the song of happiness is 
heard in every shade, it is a call to us to 
réigious hope and joy ;—over’ the infant 
year the breath of heaven seems to blow 
with paternal softness, and the heart of 
map willingly partakes in the joyfulness of 
awakened nature. When summer reigns, 
and every element is filled with life, and 
the sun like a giant his course 


pursues 

though the firmament above, it is the sea- 

son of adoration: —We see there, as it were, 

"ven tt Of the present God ; and where- 
0 L . . 
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ever we diréet our eye, the gloty of the Lord 
seems to cover the earth as the waters cover 
annual miracle of nature is >| it is 
oe appropriate season of thenkfalnes and 
praise. The heart bends with instinctive 
gratitude before Him whose benevolence 
neither slumbers nor sleeps, and who, from 
the throne of glory, yet remembereth the 
things that are in hedven and earth. The 
season of winter has also sifnilar instruc- 
tions: to the thoughtfal and the fecling 
mind it comes not without a blessing upon 
its wings ; and perhaps thé noblest lessons 
of religion are to be t amid its clouds 
and storms.” 

It is to the elucidation of these 
beautiful views that these four ser- 
mons are devoted; nor are we any 
where acqiiainted with a finer appli- 
cation of the spirit of devotion, to the 
changes which we observe in the ma- 
terial world. No man will impress 
them on his heart, without becoming 
both happier and better—without fecl- 
ing watmer gratitude for the benefi- 
cence of nature, and deeper thankful- 
ness for the means of knowing the 
Author of this beneficence which re- 
velation has afforded: We can hard« 
ly help envying, as has been well ob- 
served, the talentg which Mr Alison 
has displayed on this subject, and 
which have enabled him to give, in 
the same discourses, the highest grati« 
fications of taste; and the noblest les- 
sons of virtue. 

Nor let it be imaginéd that reflec- 
tions such as these are not the appro» 
priate theme of religious instruction 
—that they do not form the fit sub- 
ject of Christian meditation. What+ 
ever leads our minds habitually to the 
Author of the Universe ;— whatever 
mingles the voice of nature with the 
revelation of the j—whatever 
teaches us to see, in all the changes of 
the world, the varied goodness of him, 
in whom “ we live, and move, and 
have our being,”—brings us nearer to 
the spirit of the Saviour of mankind. 
But it is not only a8 encouraging a 
sincere devotion; that these reflections 
are favourable to Christianity ; there 
is something, moreover, péculiarly al- 
lied to its spirit in such observations 
of external nature. When our Saviour 

repared hiniself for his temptation, 

is agony, and death, he retired to 

the wilderness of Judea, to inhale, we 

may ventute to believe, a holier spirit 

amidst its’ solitary seenes, and to ap- 

proach to a nearer communion with 
2T 
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his Father, amidst the sublimest of his 
works. It is with similar fe \ 
and to worship the same Father, that 
the Christian is tted to enter the 
temple of nature ; and, by the spirit 
of his religion, there is a in- 
fused into the objects which she pre- 
sents, unknown to the worshipper of 
former times. To all indeed the same 
objects appear—the same sun shines— 
the same heavens are open; but to 
the Christian alone it is permitted to 
know the Author of these things ; to 
see his spirit “‘ move in the breeze and 
blossom in the spring ;” and to read, 
in the changes which occur in the 
material world, the varied expression 
of eternal love. It is from the influ- 
ence of Christianity, accordingly, that 
the key has been given to the signs of 
nature. It was only when the Spirit 
of God moved on the face of the deep, 
that order and beauty were seen in 
the world. 

It is, accordingly, peculiarly well 
worthy of observation, that the beauty 
of nature, as felt in modern times, 
seems to have been almost unknown 
to the writers of ae i They 
described occasionally the scenes in 
which they dwelt , but, if we except 
Virgil, whose gentle mind seems to 
have antici , in this instance, the 
influence of the 1, never with any 
deep feeling of their beauty. Then, 
as now, the citadel of Athens looked 
upon the evening sun, and her temples 
flamed in his setting beam ; but what 
Athenian writer ever described the 
matchless glories of the scene? Then, 
as now, the silvery clouds of the 
¥gean Sea rolled round her verdant 
isles, and sported in the azure vault 
of heaven; but what Grecian poet 
has been inspired by the sight ? The 
Italian lakes spread their waves be- 
neath a cloudless sky, and all that is 
lovely in nature was gathered around 
them ; yet even Eustace tells us, that 
ee aoe that is left 
in regard to them by the Roman poets. 
The Alps themselves, acs 
. The of nature, tne vast — 

ave in clouds their snowy 
And eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche, the thunderbolt of snow,” — 


Even these, the most glorious objects 
which the eye of man can behold, 
were regarded by the ancients with 
sentiments only of dismay or horror ; 
as a barrier from hostile nations, or as 
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the dwelling of barbarous tribes, 
torch of religion had net then 
ened the face of nature ; 
not the e which she 
nor felt that ho y spirit which to 
Christian gives the sublimity of 
scenes. 3 
‘¢ Praesentiorem conspicmus Deum ., 
Per invias rupes fera per juga : 
Clivosque praeruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas Nemorum aque noctem,”  ~ 

There is something, therefore, iy 
a aes es reflections on 

e objects or the changes of nature, 
which is peculiarly fitting in a Chrip 
tian teacher. ‘‘ Behold the lilies of 
the field,” says our Saviour, “ the 
toil not, neither do they spin, fs 
verily I say unto you, Solomon in 
his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” In these words of more than 
human beauty, we perceive the deg 
sense which He entertained of the 
beauty even of the minutest of the 
works of nature. If the admiration of 
external objects is not directly made 
the object of his precepts, it is not on 
that account the less allied to the spirit 
of religion ; it springs from the reve. 
lation which he has made, and grows 
with thespirit which he inculcates. The 
cultivation of this feeling, we may sup- 
pose, is purposely left to the humm 
mind, that man may be induced to fol- 
low it from the charms which pees 
a and the a abr 
awakens are not expr enjoined, 
that they may be enjoyed a the spon 
taneous growth of our own imagini« 
tion. While they seem, however, to 
spring up unbidden in the mind, they 
are in fact produced by the spirit of 
religion ; and those who imagine that 
they are not the fit subject of Chris 
tian instruction, are —s of the 
secret workings, and analogies, 
of the faith which they profess. 

Our limits preclude us from ving 
a more detailed account of Mr ‘Alison 
general sermons ; but we cannot avoid 
noticing, before we conclude, the beat- 
tiful Analysis of the Lord’s Prayer; 
and the pious and elevated view of 
the moral and religious ends of knows 
ledge, which are contained in the sere 
mons devoted to these subjects. The 
latter was addressed, at the opening 
of their winter studies, to the young 
of the university ; and it is with Jo 
that we there behold the enlighten 
views of a philosopher combined with 
the devotion of a Christian teacher; 
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union of all others the most de- 


‘of science, or the corruption 
org, has too often detereped 

We have heard it often observed as 
.that Mr Alison has 
pot dwelt more minutely on the doc- 
trinal or abstract points of religion ; 
and toa certain extent we think the 
well founded, in regard at least 

sermons which are hitherto 
published. The author indeed seems 
profoundly impressed with the truth 
of sach ciples himself; and the 
great Christian doctrines of the fall of 
man, of the atonement, of the divinity 
of Christ, and of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, are alluded to in the 
most emphatic terms, in numerous 
passages of these sermons. But they 
are in general only alluded io ; spoken 
of as articles of faith familiar to his 
not dwelt upon as the 
i iate consideration. 
In this respect we think there is room 
for addition to these sermons ; and as 
we that Mr Alison has 
is publications, we 
with anxiety to some 
more specific information on these 
momentous topics. 

We are aware that Mr Alison, in 
selecting the branch of religious in- 
struction on which he has principally 
dwelt, has chosen the ent 
which is most suited to his own dis- 

ition ; and we doubt not that he 

acted under the — that, 
peculiar t com- 
to his charge, he has exerted 
himself in the most beneficial way for 
the of the gospel. We are 
aware, that it is the duty of a clergy- 
man to — his 7 devout — 
rather expert theologians ; to lea 
them by a into the ways of 
truth, rather than seek to subdue them 
» Ea force of argument; and that 
character of eloquence most befit- 
ung 8 Christian priest, and most allied 
to the language of the Author of our 
faith, is that described in the words of 
Milton, 
bit, heey words to conquer willing 


earts, 

And make persnasion do the work of fear,” 

We are aware, too, that it is the 
national peculiarity of this country to 
dwell too much and too exclusively on 
the doctrinal or metaphysical parts of 
religion, to the neglect of those reli- 
gious views and feelings which mingle 
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themselves with the ordinary concerns 
of men, and influence their ordina: 
conduct ; and we doubt not that Mr 
Alison has deemed it his duty to dwell 
on the feelings of devotion, for this 
very reason, that the tide ran so vio- 
lently the other way. 

If however, we ventured to differ 
from this great writer, we should ob- 
serve, that although these and num- 
berless other arguments may be ad- 
duced in favour of the style of reli- 
gious i which he has adopted ; 
and although it is perfectly true, that 
true religion consists infinitely more 
in devotion towards God and good will 
towards men, than in precise opinions 
on controverted articles of faith ; yet 
that the consideration of such points 
is the irresistible bias of our nature, 
and that, unless it had been the fit 
subject of religious instruction, it 
would not have formed an essential 
part of the ~~ system. We would 
observe, too, that as the human mind 
is prompted by an instinctive influence 
to engage in such dark inquiries, to 
leave the reader or the hearer without 
any precise or definite information, is 
to leave him to the efforts of others, 
who may lead him far distant indeed 
from the genuine doctrines ef the 
Christian faith. We doubt not, that 
in the sermons which Mr Alison has 
——— to _ con ion, he rea 
dwelt at length on eat principles 
of this faith; and mal to 
hope, therefore, that he will not leave 
room to the world, who do not belon 
to that con; tion, to misunderstan 
the principles which he inculcates. 

In justice to Mr Alison, however, 
we must observe, that in one great 
article of faith, the fall of man, his 
principles have been greatly misre- 
presented. Numerous passages in 
every part of his writings allude to 
this important point; and they de- 
monstrate unequivocally the firm ad- 
herence of the author to the Christian 
system on this subject. Thus, he 
speaks everywhere of our “ ruined 
nature,”—of “ our fallen nature,”— 
of “ the remains of that innocence in 
which man was originally formed ;”— 
expressions precisely to 
those which the wisest men have al- 
ways employed when treating of this 
matter. It is true, he speaks also, 
often in the same page, of ‘‘ the inno- 
cence of youth,”—of the mind as yet 
unadulterated by sin,—of “ the soul 
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ad CBee, 
fresh as it cemes from the hands of aster, and defeat. In the discharge of 
its Creator;”-——but these expressions this animating duty, he appears tg 
2 n the smallest degree incon- have been transported to 2 grandep 
sistent with the Christian doctrine of of thought and a ur of ea 


i other of his wri- accordingly, inexpressibly : 
tings. It will hardly be suid, that in delight in turning’ to. his page 


“ thi one man sin came into the enly, in the tremendous 
world,” says, on the other, that which then agitated the world, 
** the pure in heart only shall see consequences of the neglect of poli 
God ;” and “‘ Suffer the little children wisdom, or the effects of politicaleom, 
to come unto me, and forbid them binations ;—while ordinary diving 
not: for of such is the kingdom of were whining at the altar, or prayi 
heaven.” The true principle which like the Greeks of old, for divine 
reconciles this seeming contradiction terposition, while Mahomet was thux 
is, That the individual ts born innocent, dering at their gates ;—he alone taught; 
but with dispositions to evil. He is with the Grecian phi her, thatthe 
not actually guilty, or amenable to Deity acts in human affairs 
i » before his own conduct the agency of valour and wisdom ;*. 
ins; but he contaius within him-~ alone saw, in all the misfortunes which 
self the seeds of evil, which, when surrounded us, a steady system, and 
they develope themselves, if not the march of an invincible career, 
checked by the influence of religion, While the obsequious clergy were:tos 
ox pardoned by the mercy of the Re- often launching anathemas against 
deemer, must render him the object their enemies, yet palliating the views 
of the divine justice. Such seems to of those in authority among them 
be the doctrine of Mr Alison on this selves, he boldly proclaimed the causes 
subject ; and it is a doctrine in strict of these disasters ; he pointed to the 
unison with our Saviour’s precept, political sins which were visited in 
and with the greatest divines whom other countries by political suffering; 
the Church of England can produce: he spoke of justice and liberty in-our 
but we must at the same time admit, empire as the only secure basis of nae 
that he should have explained himself tional defence. Amidst all the gloom 
more explicitly on the subject, and not in which the nations of the world 
an opening for cavil or miscon- were involved, he steadily trusted in 
struction-on so fundamental an article the care of the Divine Providence, 
of our religion. acting through the means of huma 
We cannot conclude without no- virtue; he unceasingly taught, that 
ticing the political sermons which its wisdom was from ‘ passing evil 
these volumes contain ; and here there still educing good ;” he pointed eons 
is room for no feeling but the deepest tinually to the hand-writing on the 
and the most unqualified admiration. wall, which foretold the destruction 
There is not, indeed, so far as we of our gigantic foe. But it was not 
know, in the whole range of religious by vain sacrifices or imaginary oble 
or political writing, so fime an applica- tions that this glorious result was to 
tion of the faith of the gospel to the be obtained ; not by fasting and pray. 
political duties of man, or so sublime ing, when the punishment of our sins 
an instance of confidence in the divine was come upon us; but by timely 
goodness, through the most dark and sacrifices and sincere reformation ; by 
eventful periods of modern history. trusting in the divine mercy protects 
It was his fortune to be called upon to ing the side of valour and justice; by 
ly the principles of religion to the going forth to the combat with the 
itical eireumstanees of the period sublime feeling of the Grecian her, 
in which he wrote ; to address men ‘‘ The best of omens is the cause of 
on the consolations or the hopes which freedom.” 
religion affords amidst political mis. Filled with this holy spirit, and 
fortunes; to animate them to the animated by this sublime conviction 
duties which became them as men and 
as Christians, amidst suffering, dis- * Plutarch, 
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of the general superintendence of Pro- 
yidence, this t writer preserved 
the same tone all the political 
of that eventful period. Un- 
by victory, unsubdued by de- 
feat, he spoke the same language for 
twenty years 3. in oe inculcating 
confidence ope, in osperit 
i ere = devotion. Du- 
a period in which party violence 
Fith unexampled rancour in this 
country, he preserved a steady unde- 
jating course, equally removed from 
~ adulation on the one hand, 
and from a = the other. 
impressed wi import- 
ee the t principles of public 
whi t the minister of 
that religion which was preached unto 
the poor; ardently attached to the 
welfare and elevation of the great body 
of the people, by whose resignation the 
great struggle which he witnessed was 
sustained ; he yet held in deserved 
abhorrence the progress of that im- 
power which profaned the names 
of liberty and freedom—which spoke 
peace to the cottage when there was 
no . 
uring the triumph of this power, 
and at a time when no hope appeared 
to the fortunes of mankind, he steadily 
foretold its approaching fall, and point- 
ed to the principle by which it was to 
be overthrown. “ There is a limit,” 
to use his own words, “ to human 
suffering ; and there is an hour in 
oppression when resolution springs 
from despair. To that hour, to that 
avenging hour, time and nature are 
approaching. Unmarked as it may be 
amid the blaze of military glory, the 
dread hand is yet writing on the wall 
the sentence of its doom; end how- 
ever late may be its arrival, the hour 
ng steadily approaching, when evil 
be overcome with good, and when 
the life-blood of an injured world will 
collect at the heart, and by one con- 
vulsive effort throw off the load that 
has oppressed it.” And when at last 
this tremendous power was destroyed ; 
when the people of Europe rose tri- 
umphant over the armies which had 
ved them, his joy was not the 
arrogance of human strength, or the 
triumph of human power: it was the 
deep exultation of religious courage, 
the heartfelt gratitude of ardent phi- 
lanthropy, the hymn of the faithful, 
“because the Lord God omnipotent 


reigneth.” 
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We read with delight of the con- 
stancy of ancient Rome, amidst the 
8 les of her infant state ; and the 
youth of our people learn from Kegulus 
and Cincinnatus the examples of un- 
subdued virtue, the grandeur of un- 
shaken devotion to our country. It is 
with similar feeli and to inhale a 
still purer spirit, that future ages will 
turn to the record of our times which 
these memorable sermons have. fur- 
nished, To the heathen world the 
moral goyernment of the world was 
unknown ; the patriots of ancient d 
rested on themselves alone: it was 
boast of their virtue, that if the world 
itself was destroyed, the good man’ 
would stand fearless amid its ruins. 
Such feelings, however sublime in 
themselves, or fitting in those who. 
worshipped “‘ the Unknown God,” are 
not the feelings with which a Christian 
patriot should regard the fortunes of 
mankind. He is permitted to 
the Maker of heaven and earth ; to’ 
know that all things are ordered by 
him for the good of man ; that in the 
system of his government there is nei- 

er variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing ; and that his power rides in what 
to us seems chance and fate, as in the 
whirlwind and the storm. Amidst 
the disasters of time, or the fall of na- 
tions, it is his duty to cling closer and 
closer to the faith in which he was 
baptized; to rely on the wisdom of 
Him who neither slumbers nor sleeps; 
and to see, through all the clouds in 
which this lower world is wra 5 
that Eternal Sun which makes them 
all the instruments of future good. It 
is this feeling which these sermons 
inculcate ; it is this holy confidence. 
which they have taught. If, in the 
revolutions of time, difficulties or mis~ 
fortunes are again to befall our coun- 
try, it is to them that our posterity 
will turn, to know in what spirit their 
ancestors have conquered, and in what 
faith their fathers have died. And if 
they be the fit descendants of a peo- 
ple who, during the perils of our own 
times, have nobly maintained their. 
character for freedom, for valour, and 
for piety, they will ask no other con« 
solation in misfortune, and no other 
support in adversity, than the memo- 
rable words of Scripture with which 
Mr Alison began and ended his poli- 
tical exhortations: ** There are many 
devices in man’s heart; but thie coun 
sel of the Lord, that shall stand.” 
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260, egos coe BB 
memoirs in the Transactions of the 
Society of Edinburgh, and of the Wernerian 


Natural Hi Society, visited Greece and 
the Greek i » with the view of studying 
their ities and natural history. He 

him from these classical regions 


rocks, all of which he has pattitically 
per apen ape per of minerals and moun “ 
presented to the museum of the University 

This interesting donation is 
es eee ee 

reece, engra- 
of Grecian  eaneiiael {athe 
t artist, after the 


the scholars of Werner, with more science 
pnt acme ad observation, are now ex- 
amining escribing that classical coun- 
ty § and te wntings of Broehi,. Villani 
on Buch, Borkowsky, Du Rio, &c. are 
proving, that many of these volcanic dis- 
tricts have no ce of having suffer- 
ed from the action of volcanoes, 
lavas of Breislac, &c. are mere varieties of 
rocks. 

Edmonstone has ready for the press a 
second edition of his valuable work on the 
Shetland Islands. It will be illustrated 
with a series of beautiful plates of the mag- 
nificent and striking scenery of that remote, 
although interesting, portion of the British 


Dr Murray of Edinburgh has just exe- 
cuted a series of experiments that appear to 
overthrow the new ems ta: nigel the 
muriatic acid, published Sir H. Davy, 
and adopted by all the chemists in 


celebrated chemist Berzelius has 
raised to the rank of nobility by the 
of Sweden, on account Se Gut 
as a chemical phi ° i 
is the more remarkable, as scientific 
rarely rewarded by such marks of 
> ined “ my 
structure many di 

in Scotland has fon meatteband 
Geological Societies. ese interesting 
descriptions have excited the particular at- 
tention of foreign min ; and a- 
ps gra me ge who have traversed 

» with the view of studying its 


highly curious structure, one of the most 
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eminent fonts Baron Von Buch: The 
distinguished naturalist is, we understapd, 
engaged on a work illustrative of jhe 
geognosy of Scotland ; and Professor N 
of Geneva, a pupil of Professor J 
is now ishing in Geneva a work on 
i of the Hebrides; and Dr 
who also received his mi 
pn tel wee ys | of pm is at 
t employed in Paris with a work oy 
ae ae 
Cc » or the natural hi of 
shells, has of late years become a very gene. 
ral object of study. Formerly this branch 
of natural history was viewed as of very in. 
ferior importance, and as little more than a 
catalogue of the names of natural objects of 
no interest. But the connexion of con. 
chi with geognosy, as traced out 
Werner, has directed the attention of 
ists to this subject. Works on shells 
are daily issuing from the press, yet we 
still want a good elementary work in the Eng. 
lish language. It will however require no 
ordi nt to execute well, and in ag. 
tisfactory manner, such a work. Muchte. 
mains to be done in the improvement of the 
descriptive language of conchology, and 
mere in drawing up and fixing the specific 
characters. The descriptions of the late 
Colonel Montague are in many respects ex. 
cellent, but are too long, too minute, and 
not sufficiently discriminative. 
other conchologists, again, are 
cise to be useful. The coloured 
the species, in general, do not accord with 
the descriptions, and hence the necessity of 
a new and more extended nomenclature of 
colours than is at present used by concho- 


logists. 

The parallel roads in Glen Roy, well 
known to travellers, have of late years en 
gaged the particular attention of some ob- 
servers. Dr Maculloch has just published 
a very long memoir illustrative of their ap- 
pearance and formation, and a gentleman 
of this country has read before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh a paper on the same 
subject. It has always a) tous 
surprising, that these » Or natural ter- 
races, should be viewed as wonders, when 
it ought to be known that they are not un- 
common, and that the theory of their for- 
mation is as simple and obvious as that of 
an alluvial terrace on the bank of a lake or 
the side of a river. Antiquarians contend 
that they are the works of that 
they are the mighty doings of their fancied 
heroes of former times; others, with graver 
pretensions, insinuate that they may be na- 
tural ledges of solid rock ; and some phi- 
losophers, having joined issue with the anti- 
quaries, seriously believe them to be the tt 
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1917.) 
mains of some great work of art executed 
by the Highlanders when they were naked, 


man 

, and of these the most esteemed 
Oo at Profesor Blumenbach, which has 
i In this coun- 
, the only elementary treatise is: that of 
We Stewart, entitled ** Elements of Zoolo- 
.” which, although an excellent work, 
not realise our idea of ——. 
mentary treatise. A work like Blu- 
menbach’s is therefore still a desideratum in 
this island. ‘The Professor of Natural His- 
in the University of Edinb has, in 
his lectures, frequently intimated his inten- 
tion of publishing a ‘manual of Zoology ; 
but we suspect, from his numerous avoca- 
tions, that this ise is not likely soon to 

be fulfilled. e would therefore earnestl 
recommend the — = such a work 

to these who are tho ly acquaint 

with the used in the fhescription of 
animals, and who besides are well versed in 
inci of zoological arrangement. 


reveries of a 
equalled by the extravagancies of those who 
d theories of the earth and believe 
they can tell us how the world was created. 
A new. barometer was exhibited to the 
Institute of France by M. Gay Lussac, but 
we have not seen any account of its con- 


struction. 

In M. Laplace’s Memoir on the Velocity 
of Sound, lately read before the Institute, 
he has shewn, that the Velocity of sound in 
fresh water is 44 times than in air. 

It i 


pears from the 
D. Wheeler and Company, that by exposing 
common malt to eo about 


quires a dark chocolate brown colour, and 
becomes so soluble in either hot or cold 
water, that when it is mixed with pale 
malt, in the proportion of 1-80th, it com- 
municates to the liquor the colour 
and flavour of Pepe A t has been 
taken out mh is method of drying and 
We understand that the new patent in- 
strument invented by Dr Brewster, and 
called the Kaleidoscope, is now manufac- 
ring by Messrs Bingley and Son of Bir- 
min » and by Mr Ruthven of Edin- 
burgh, and will be ready early in January. 
e copy the following from that excel- 
lent and well-conducted paper, The Edin- 
burgh Weekly Journal tom 
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“* Mr Wilkie, the celebrated 
lately made a painting of Mr Walter Scott 
and his family. The arrangemen 
figures can hardly be said 

like that 


story; neither is it 

Vicar of Wakefield and his household, 
whom, if we recollect - 
dual looked stately forth, in the solitude of 
his own imagination. This little ™ 
wary cating ead heewestog qpoupe The 
very pleasing and in‘ 

Bard himself is seated in a familiar attitude 
on a bank, in the exact costume in which 
perambulates the hills and dales of hi 
estate, viz. a short jacket, leather gaiters 
and large white hat, with a dog-whistle 
suspended round his neck, and a huge 
oaken towel in his hand. Behind him, on 
the right, are seen Mrs Scott, as a cottage 
matron, and her daughters, two 

ladies rising into the bloom of life, Jeired 
as ewe-milkers ; on the left is an admirable 
groupe, consisting of Captain Ferguson, an 
early and valued friend of Mr Scott’s—Mr 
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of the family. 

hound, Maida (with a 
es —. occupies the 
ground, with some less important figures. 

‘* We are well inted with all 

persons composing this interesting 
and can testify to the extraordinary truth 
of the likenesses, more particularly of that 
of the principal figure. It has nothing of 
the fine poetical tone which Mr Raeburn 
has given so admirably ; but we have seen 
no painting which places the individual, in 
his every-day feelings, so completely before 


Hunter, of Edinburgh, has invented an in- 
strument which is of great importance to the 
navigator. From two altitudes of the sun, 
and the interval of time between the obser- 
vations, he can determine, within five 
minutes after the second observation, the 
latitude of the place, the hour from noon, 
and the variation of the compass. Accord- 
ing to the common form of calculation for 
double altitudes, the latitude by account is 
supposed to be known, which, in the use of 
this instrument, is not necessary. I have 
tried it in several examples, and always 
found the results very near the truth. If 
a vessel was driven from her course by 
storms or by currents, if the ing was 
and the mariner not 
get a meridian observation, with this instru- 
ment and a chronometer, he could, in a few 
minutes after the second observation,. ascer- 
tain his position on the ocean with accu- 








. An invention of so mach utility in 
eden tered of ftom 
these concerned in the commerce of the coun- 
try J. Cross. 
“ Glasgow Observatory, 83d Dec. 1817.” 

* Mr Ashbury has invented an instrument 
for p the drum of the ear, in cases 
of 3 and two instances ate tecorded 
in which he has operated successfully ; the 
individuals were immediately restored to 
hearing. Will the operation be permanent- 
Jy beneficial ? 

‘Phe construction and properties of Bra- 
mah’s Patent Lock, in which the confidence 
of the public has so long reposed, having be- 
come a subject of discussion at the meetings 
ef the Royal Institution, Mr Bramah at- 
tended, and lent a large model, explanatory 
ef the principles of his late father’s lock, 
and his own imptovements upon it, to the 
institution: when every one was satisfied 
with the almost utter impossibility of open- 
ing lecks wpon his construction, their secu- 
rity depending upon the doctrine of com- 
binatiens or nrultiplication of numbers into 
each other, which is a increase the 
the nrost rapid proportion. Thus a 0 
five sliders Pek of 3000 variations, while 
ene of eight, which are commonly made, 
will have no less than 1,935,360 changes, 
or, in other words, that number of attempts 
at making a key, or picking it, may be * 
before it cat be opened. Such was the case 
im the life-time of its late ingenious itventor ; 
bat, by the simple improvement of his sons, 
the present manufacturers, this difficulty may 
be increased in an hundred fold, or 


ock, 

Kirchoff, to whom we are indebted for 
the discovery of the method of converting 
starch into sugar, observed, that the pro- 
cess did not succeed so well with starch 
grain as with potato-starch. This he con- 
sidered as owing to the presence of the gluten, 
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which passed over with 
receiver. The extract formed by the Water 
contained two colouring 





yellow, the other red; an acid, the ng 
of which was not determined ; i 
an astringent substance ; a 
in wi 
and insoluble in alcohol ; gallate of ing 
lime ; and traces of magnesia ; 
of cork thus treated by water left, 17, 
being treated a sufficient number of time: 
with aleohol in the same apparatus, 
but which seem cabal 


taining azote; a substance soluble 

allate 
insoluble matter. The undissolved residue 
a variety of bodies, 
- to ent namely, cerin, resin, aniag 


A new variety of meteoric stone fell’ oy 
the third of October, “1815, at Langres, it 
France. From the analysis of Vauquelin 
its constituents appear to be, 

Silica 


ces eae se Oe 
Oxide of irom - - ~« ~« + 3hO 
Magnesia - ~ - - = = = 380. 
Chromiumt - ~ - - = = = 20 
— 


98.9 

Titaniumand Tellarium in Sulphuric Ath, 
—We are informed, on the authority of 
Professor Berzelius, that small ities of 
titanium ate occasionally found in 
acid ot English manufacture; and ‘in 
sulphuric acid from a manufactory at Stock. 
holm, minute portions of tellarium, im the 
state of sulphuret, have been found mixed 
with unburned sulphur: The sulphur em 
ployed in this latter marufactory is obtained 
from pyrites found in the mine of Fabia; 
in which no traces of tellarium have yetbem 
discovered. 

Aerolite at Paris.We are informed 
from the French papers, that an aerolite of 
eonsiderable size fell in Paris, in the Rei 
de Richelieu, on the morning of Novi & 
It descended with so much force as to dit 
place a part of the pavement, and to sinlt to 
some depth into the earth: It was attentled 
by a ureous smell, and seemed to have 
been recently in a state of ignition or coms 


The Abbate Angelo Mai, whose récefit 
discoveries among the Codices rescriptt in 
the Ambrosian library at Milan, we Have 
had frequent occasion to notice, has added 
to the number the Mcso-Gothic t ’ 
of the thirteen proto-canonical Epistles of 
St Paul, made in the fourth century, by 
Bishop Ulphilas, the loss of whiclr has been 
hitherto a subject of regret. I+ fills two vo 
luminous manuscripts, and is covered by 
Latin writing of a later period. We know 
from the unanimous test of the anéfent 
historians that Ulphilas (who was cafled thé 
Sma of hfs time,) the 
Bible, ex ha: 
Kings. The whole uf 


+ 


the two “books 
this ‘work ‘was To 


till at length, in 1665, the Codle# at, 
Upsal, containing a corside 
four Evangelists, was 
Junius-—The fearned 
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genteus 
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examining » Codes tus, in the li- 
ry of Wolfenbiittle, found upon eight of 
; several verses of the i 
istle to the Romans, by Ulphilas. 
fragments he published in 1762. 
‘MSS. now discovered by M. Mai are 
nore exteNsive, and appear to have 
between 


Tar 
aL 


7 


the 5th and 6th cen. 
What is wanting of the Epistles in 
ne of the MSS. is contained in the other ; 
of the E Ty eee 
“to afford the advan’ comparison. 

Aicgom gy a caen 


He 


se 


e. 


itles of the Epistles are at the head o 


2 aa, inven ce Maeaaal ewrencns 
e same language. this discovery 


designs to publish an extensive spe- 
a preliminary dissertation. A 

Milan, a 
ed by erudition and liberality, has had a 
com fount of Ulphilanian types, of 
different sizes, cast by an able f , both 
for the text and notes. Besides these two 
MSS. M. Mai has collected twenty more 

in the Moeso-Gothic language, extract- 
at from several other Codices palimpsesti, in 
In these 


ee 
i 


Bee 
ERs 


KE 


the same li ‘ are found 


Codex ar; » together with great part of 
the homilies or commentaries, and what is 
still more in ing, fragments of the books 
of Esdras and Nehemiah—a discovery of 
the more im: as not the smallest por- 
tion of Ulphilas’s version of the Old Testa- 
ment was hitherto known to exist. To ac- 
Fo ap feed considerable part of the labours 
the ic prelate, M. Mai is preparin 

a new Meso-Gothic Lexicon, Wr will 
igiously increase the number of words 
rae , and ea most valuable 
present fo the philologists of all those na- 
tions whose languages are of German origin. 
M. Benvenuti of Florence has invented 
amachine, by means of which any person, 
though unacquainted with drawing, is en- 
abled to copy paintings in oil or fresco, and 
even to trace the contour of statues and other 
round bodies, either of the natural size or 
reduced to one-twelfth. This machine, 
which is far ior to the pan » will 
be particularly useful for frescoes ; it is even 
asserted, that in this de ent it will do as 


much in one day as erly required the 
of a month. 

In 1814 Baron ingen, of Hanover, 

offered a prize for the best Latin ode on the 


benevolent spirit of England, and represent- 
ing her as Apart fre genius of the liberties 
of Germany. Out ey ado pete age 
competition, two were judged w of the 
prize, which wondeal between ref The 
iors of the latter are Professor Messers- 
chmidt, of Altenburg, and M. Wagner, of 
Liineburg. The judges made honourable 
mention of seven others. All these pieces 
will be printed in London, at the expense of 
the founder, in the most splendid form. 
gy 3 Dahlmann, of Kiel, is prepar- 
OL. LJ 
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ing for the the ipt Chronicle 
of Ditmar, by Neocorus, which had been 
lost, and lately recovered. This work is of 


great importance for the illustration of the 
ancient history of : 

Poonah or Indian Painting.—This is s 
method of panes ey introduced from 
India, by which the ladies of London x! 
means of Poonah Guides) have been 
to decorate their dresses, furniture, toilets, 
work boxes, &c. so as to give the appeararice 
of real fruit and flowers; it is ee sige 
to painting landscapes, animals, &c. 
efftee of which, on velvet, satin, or cotton, 
is truly beautiful. We are also informed, 
that it is not for the lady to be 
previously acquainted with drawing, and 
that it is done in less than half the usual 
time.—-We see that Mr Middleton has com- 
menced teaching the whole of this elegant 
art in Edinburgh, and S ee rae 
rous specimens, shewing the brilliant effect 
of this style of painting, at his lodgings, 11, 
a Street. 

M. Engelmann has commenced printing, 
at his lithographic press, a series of plates 
illustrative of the manners and customs of 
the Russians, from designs by Houbigant. 
The work will form a folio volume, contain- 
ing 60 plates, which will be published in 
ten parts. asi 
A Non-descript fish.—Captain 9 
one of the gentlemen employed in the Tri 
nometrical Survey, has stated, that a few 
days before he left Shetland, he had receiv- 
ed a letter from a gentleman of large pro- 
perty there, informing him, that a of 
very singular appearance had been taken off 
the island of Uist, where Captain Mudge 
had bern tiga with M. Biot. — 
was to have been sent to Captain } . 
but it did not arrive in time, and Parr nf 
he knew it only from the description given 
of it by his correspondent, which was very 
saints and pactunden It was of the flat 
species, about four feet long, and was most 
amply provided with fins; but its distin- 

ishing peculiarities were two antennae or 

eelers, about eight or ten inches long, stand- 
ing erect from the head, each crowned with 
a fine tuft resembling a flower; whilst on 
the under part, near the breast, were two 
hands exactly resembling the human hand, 
except that they were or webbed. 
Captain Mudge not having time to stay, left 
instructions with M. a who hewn a 
behind for the me contemplating the 
aurora lle Fo to have the fish spaniel in 
spirits and sent up to London. We may 
erefore hope to obtain an ity of 
communicating a more detailed account of 
this very singular fish, which does not ap- 
pear to have been described by any writer 
on Ichthyology. : 

Another Mammoth Dr Mitchell 
of New York, in a letter to Dr Clinton, 
dated Chester, 27th May 1817, published 
in a New York paper, announces the dis- 

covery of the —rrrn 
2 
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preceding day in the town of Goshen, O 

county, within miles of New York, 
in a meadow belo: to a Mr Yelverton. 
** The soil,” says + “*is a black vege- 
table mould, of an inflammable nature, and 
in reality a good kind of turf. It abounds 
With pine knots and trunks, and was, about 
thirty years ago, covered with a e of 
white pine-trees. The depth w the 
surface, where the bones lie, does not exceed 


six feet. There is reason to believe the 
whole osseous parts are here, as they can 
be felt by exploring-rods in various direc- 
tions round the spot. It may be , 


that with due exertion an entire skeleton 
can be procured, surpassing every thing of 
the sort that the world facta” - 

* The region extending from Rochester 
along the Walkill to this place, is full of 
organic relics. The fossils indicate the for- 
mer dominion of the ocean; and many of 
them mga to creatures not now known 
to be alive. The dimensions of the parts as 
given me by Drs Seely and Townsend are 
as follow : 

“© Length of the tooth, 6 inches. Breadth 
of the same, 34 inches, Circumference of 
the lower jaw, including the tooth it contains, 
26 inches. Length of the jaw, making allow- 
ance for some detrition, 35 inches. Breadth 
of the articulating surface of the lower ex- 
tremity of the humerus, 12 inches. Breadth 
of the outer condyle of the same, 7 inches. 
Breadth of the mner condyle of the same, 
S inches, Depth from the interior to the 
ge part of this articulating surface, 

O inches. Length of the cavity of the 
0s cranion, 7 inches. Breadth of the same, 
5} inches. Depth of the same 2} inches. 
Length of the ulna, 32 inches. Circum- 
ference of the upper articulating surface of 
the ulna, 32} inches. Circumference of 
the articulating surface of the lower extre- 
af the humerus, 35 inches.” 

Society for the Encouragement of 
the Arts at Paris, has guiguead te follow- 
ing prizes for the year 1818 :— 

1 francs for a machine for making 
pack-thread ; 1000 francs for a machine 
for cutting the fur from the skins used in 
hat-making ; 6000 francs for the manu- 
facture of steel-wire for needles; 300 francs 
for manufacturing articles of cast-iron ; 
2000 francs for a method of salting meat ; 
2000 francs for the manufacture of isinglass ; 
2000 ‘francs for manufacturing enamelled 
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mona vanes 109 frames Sr a i 
lants which supply pot-ash 
francs For making pipes without, 5 
600. francs for the discovery of 
lithography ; and 1200 francs, for 
tificial composition. 3a 
The Society has deferred until 18]9 
distribution of the following pri 
francs for the manufacture of arfificial | 
cious stones ; 3000 francs for . the di 
of a certain process for drying meat 
1000 francs for the cultivation of 
plants: the prize for the p 
woollen cloth, which, in consideration of 
importance, has been raised to the sum 
3000 francs ; and that of 1000 franes for | 
construction of a mill for skinning eb 
ms 















’ 
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getables, such as pease, beans, &c, 
be grenies till sag H 

e Society has besides proposed 
others, ke. One of 2000 franes, to be 
given in 1819, to the person who shall 
by the most certain and economical pi , 
and with the least possible loss, the 
number of white Chinese silk-worms. | 
One of 600 francs, in 1818, for the inygn. 
tion of an extremely economical, agra 
and wholesome fermented drink, whi 
be prepared by the poorest cultivators, ai 
fit for the use of persons employed in 
door labour. 3d, One of 1200 francs, 
1818, for the manufacture of an unalterabls 
green colour, of fine quality, and pref 
to Scheele’s green. 4th, One of 500 
in 1818, for the discovery of the best metl 
of grinding oil and water colours, to the 
gtee of tenuity required by artists. Sth, One 
of 2000 francs, in 1819, for the manufae. 
ture of animal charcoal prepared from oth 
substances than bone, and without the em- 
ployment of pot-ash ; and which may bea 
good and cheap as charcoal prepared from 
bones. 6th, One of 1200 francs, in 1819, 
for the manufacture of a new kind of ecopo- 
mical floor-cloth, composed of strong ee 
covered with varnish. 7th, One of 
francs, in 1819, for the application of the 
steam-engine to printing presses. 8th, 
of 2000 francs, in 1819, tor the discovery of 
a vegetable substance consisting of naturalor 
prepared leaves, fit to be employed a8 
substitute for mulberry leaves in feedim 
silk-worms. 9th, One of 3000 francs, m 
1821, for a metal or alloy, which may be 
substituted for iron and steel, in the construt 
tion of machines for grinding vegetables. 








WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


eg 


LONDON. 
MapDAMeE de Stael’s new work on the 
French Revolution has been purchased by 
Messrs Baldwin, Cradock, pat Joy; it will 


be printed both in French and English, un- 
der the superintendence of Mr Wm Schle- 
gel, the literary executor of the baroness. 


The work will be comprised in three octavo 
volumes, and will appear in London, Edim 
burgh, and at Paris on the same day. 

The Fourth and Last Canto of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, with considerable 
Notes, comprising Observations upon Sd» 
ciety, Literature, &c. made during his ta- 
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Th pod Character, illustrated by the 
ry.of Men of Genius, drawn from 
‘own and confessions ; by tlie 

of ies of Literature, Svo. 

The Case of the Salt Duties, with proofs 
and Mastrations ; by Sir Thomas Bernard, 
Bart. small Svo. 

“Lord Byron’s Works Complete, contain- 

} Prisoner of Chillon, The Dream, Dark- 

Manfred, and the Lament of Tasso ; 

gall 8vo. Vol. VL. 

Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion ; by 
the author of Pride and Prejudice, Mans- 
field Park, &c. ; with a biographical Notice 
ofthe Author, 4 vols 12mo. 

The Museum Criticum, or Cambridge 

Researches. No VII. 8vo, 

The History of the Civil Wars of Eng- 
land, from original, authentic, and most 
curious and interesting MSS, and scarce 
Tracts of the Times; illustrated by 200 

vings by the first artists, from original 
tings by G. Arnald, R. A., taken ex- 
for this work, of every spot on which 

es or other important events took place. 

In4 vols 4to. To be published in parts. 

Delineations of the celebrated City of 
Pompeii; consisting of 40 picturesque 
views, on a large scale, from accurate draw- 
ings made in the year 1817; by Major 
Cockburn of the royal artillery. The plates 
are etched in a free and spirited outline by 
Pinelli of Rome, and will be finished by W. 
B. Cooke. Printed uniformly with Steuart’s 
Athens, im one volume folio. 

The Desateér, with the ancient Persian 
Translations and Commentary, and a Glos- 

of the ancient Persian words ; by Mil- 
la Feriz Bin Milla Kaws: to which will 
be added an English Translation, 2 vols 4to. 

—The Desateer is one of the most singular 

books that has appeared in the East. It 

professes to be a collection of the writings 
of the different Persian prophets, from the 
time of Mohabad to the time of the fifth 

Sissin, being fifteen in number; of whom 

Zerdusht, whom, following the Greeks, we 

call Zoraster, was the thirteenth, and the 

fifth Sassin the last. This Sassin lived in 
the time of Khusrou Purvez, who was con- 
atu with the Emperor Heraclius, and 

only nine years before the destruction 
of the ancient Persian monarchy. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes; trans- 
lated from the Greek, with numerous illus- 
trative Notes, by Thomas Mitchell, A. M., 
late Fellow of Sidney-Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, 3 vols Svo.—Of eleven comedies, 
the-valuable remains of fifty-four, written 
by this celebrated author of antiquity, two 
only have yet appeared in such an English 
iress as to attract the attention of the pub- 
li The present publication attempts to 
supply a deficiency long felt in our litera- 
ture, by offering a version of the remaining 
pieces; and the translator thus hopes to 
fumish the general reader with the means 
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of ascertaining the nature and merits of that 
peculiar branch of the drama, known by the 
namie of the Old Comedy. The basis of 
th the oh has been «Bank verse, it 
on the phraséo “old “dramatic 
writers, with a Cet use of’ such tie- 
tres as seemed best adapted to suit thé va- 
rieties of an author abounding in raf 
transitions, and indulging in every combin- 
ation of numbers. “Of some of the Plays it 
has not been thought adyiseable to'give'en- 
tire translations ; in these a prose narrative 
= been. rae 07 to ene the scenes, 
and carry on the 7 e very 
parts will be to Se ulleesitaded at least 
the proportion of three to one. ‘By this ex- 
pedient, points of local humour canbe’ set 
in a stronger light by the force’ of contrast ; 
and scenes may be entirely omitted, or riat- 
rated in a manner more consisterit with de- 
licacy and reserve than the early comedy of 
all nations has been found to observe: “Am- 
pe notes wil! be added, and such as, it is 

oped, will leave the reader tio diffi in 
understanding and relishing the text of an 
author professedly engaged in the history 
and politics of his own times. Without 
presuming to offer a work conducted on 
these principles to the notice of the learned, 
it is thought that stich a publication may 
not be unacceptable to the cutiosity of the 
English reader ; that it may offer materials 
for tracing the more accurate view of the 
manners and political relations of a country, 
the language, customs, and mythology of 
which we have woven very deeply into our 
national system of education. 

A Picturesque Tour of Italy, in illustra- 
tration of, and with references to, the text of 
Addison, Moore, Eustace, and Forsyth. 
From drawings taken on the spot during 
the years 1816, 1817; by James Hakewill 
Arch ; engraved by G. Cooke, Pye, Scott, 
Milton, Hollis, Landseer, Fittler, Middle- 
man, Moses, &c, imperial 4to. To be pub- 
lished in numbers. —This work will contain 
a series of highly-finished engravings, from 
drawings taken on the'spot, in the course 
of 1816 and the early part of the present 
year, from the niost:prominent and interest- 
ing views in that classical country, and of 
outline engravings of the Museums of the 
Vatican and Capitol of Rome, of the Mu- 
seum of Florence, and the Studdii of Neples. 
It will be published in parts, each of which 
will contain not less than five plates, with 
such a portion of descriptive letter-press as 
will render it in itself a complete work, 
while the reference to the text of the most 
celebrated tourists will make further ‘re- 
search easy. The work will be completed 
in about fifteen parts, the first of which will 
be published on the Ist of February. 

A New Monthly Journal.—Mr Murray, 
Albemarle Street, is to publish, on the third 
Saturday in January 1618, the First Num- 
ber of a New Periodical Journal, the object 
of which will be to convey to the public a 
great variety of new, original, and interest. 








matter ; and, by a methodical arrange- 
Bn Dye all inventions in the arts, discover- 
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‘Sheridan ; ,to will be pre- 

on the ‘Life and Genius of 
“ Thomas Moore, Esq. au- 
Rookh, 4 vols 8vo: 
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containing Chartsand various hydrographical 
and scientific Notices. Illustrated peptic 
coloured after 


Mr W.B. Gurney is’ preparing 
the Trials of Brandreth, Turner, Lud- 
and Weightman, for high treason at 
er from his short-hand notes. 
next year will be published in parts, 
about fety Views of Pompeii, engraved in 
mezzotinto, in imitation of the original 
drawings taken on the spot in the present 
George Townley, Esq. 
year R. Priest will shortly publish by sub- 
scription, The Midshipman, or an Appeal 


to Sympathy, with other pieces, in verse. 
A novel, with the title of the Bachelor 


and the Married Man, in 3 vols. is in the 


The Rev. Anthony Davidson, of South 
» Wilts, or Soe to pales by 
subscription, the Poems of Ossian turned 
into blank verse, in 8vo. 
sie. H. iieknnr et 
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former, by the events, 






and fulfilments of the latter. eee yy 

P. are announced at Calcuttaifr 
publishing by subscri » in One volum 
quarto, the celebrated Persian Dictiag, 


entitled Burhan-i Kateh. 
The Bombay Courier announces a1: 
tended translation of the Bija yr 


a version of the Surya Siddhanta, withs 
comment and notes by the translator, gon. 


taining the most remarkable passages of the 
Siddhanta Siromani and other att 


' works of the Hindus. % 


The letters from the Hon. rg Walp 
to George Montagu, Esq. from the year 
to 1770, will soon be published. frou’ the 
originals in the possession of the edithry 
Lieut-Colonel Johnson is ‘preparing ‘fe 
publication, a Narrative of an Overland 
Journey from India, performed in theo 
of the present year, through the 
cities of Persia, part of Armenia, 
over the Caucasus into Russia, the 
territory inhabited by the Cossacks of the 
Don, to Warsaw, and thence through Berlin 
to Hamburgh. The work will be accom 
panied with engravings illustrative of the 
more remarkable antiquities in those cou- 
tries, the costume of the inhabitants, al 
other interesting subjects, from dravinghfy 
ecuted in the course of the j 
Mr C. Phillips, the uent bestia, 
has in the press, a Life of his friend) the 
Right Hon. John Philpot Curran, ins 
volume, embellished with a portrait 
is work will comprise an account of 
eal political, and private life of Mr Cu- 
: together with —e and character 
of his most distinguished eontemporarie, 
many of them collected from his own lip 
Cape. M* Konochie, Royal Navy, Ele 
paring for the press, a 
the Statistics and existing Commeree of the 
Principal Shores of the Pacific Ocean ¢ with 
a detail of the most prominent advantage 
which would seem connected with the“ et 
blishment of a central colony within itsi- 
mits. To this Capt. M. proposes to sib- 
join particulars of a plan, for 
generally, the communication between 
whole southern hemisphere and the nor 
ern or atlantic parts ; with a review of te 
consequences, itical and com 
which would seem connected with the adog- 
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The book will be 


in each 


Hooker and Taylor’s wor! 
Great Ranane Ireland, ve con- 
tain figures and descriptions o: species 
native of these islands ; together with plates 
illustrative of the genera. 

Mr Hooker has likewise the first number 
of a work ready for publication, on the new 
and rare, or little known, Exotic Crypto- 
gamic Plants; with which will be incorpor- 
ated those collected in South America, by 
Messrs Humboldt and Bonpland ; a= vari- 
ous other in’ ing subjects, in the pos- 
session of the caine and his botanical 
friends. This will have numerous plates, 


and appear 

A Walk through Switzerland in Septem- 
ber 1816, is preparing for publication. 

A volume is printing of the Transactions 
of the Association of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Ireland; being the 
first work of that learned body. 

Dr Carey has nearly ready for the press, 
the plan of his Clavis Metrico-Virgili- 
ana,) a Clavis Metrico-Nasoniana, calcu- 
to accompany the future editions of 
the Dauphin Ovid. 

Dr Carey has likewise in forwardness an 
elcutory edition of Thomson’s Seasons ; 
with metrical notes to each line, to regulate 
the enunciation, as in his Introduction to 

ish Composition “ Elocution ae 

ly in February will be published, a 
Translation of Tasso’s lens by the 
Rey. J. H. Hunt, late fellow of Trinity 


Mr Henry Sass, student of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, is about to publish, by 
subscription, a Journey to Rome and Na- 
hed way of Paris Lyons, Mount Cenis, 

in, Genoa; by sea to Leghorn, Pisa, 
Rome, Naples; including visits to Portici, 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, Vesuvius (which 
was ascended during the time of an erup- 
tion), and the classic ground of Pozzuoli 
and Baie: returning by the Adriatic, Bo- 
logna, Venice, Vicenza, Verona, Milan, 
the Simplon, and Geneva. 

Mr A. T. Thomson is preparing a second 

~ edition of the London Dispensatory, which 
will contain all the improvements in phar- 
maceutical istry, and the alterations 
that have taken place in the British Phar- 
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macopeias, since its first appearance ; and 
also synonymes of the of the articles 
of the Materia Medica, and the preparations 
in the French, German, h,. Italian, 
and: Hindostanee languages. ‘This ‘work is 
ev. ‘3 in 
press, in Ae octavo eg a series of Es- 
says on ae 
Mr Matchett so, Nowich re ogg a 
Somer ey En @ 
Norfolk, to be comprised in a large. octavo 


volume, em with maps ews. 
A new edition of Langdale’s Top: 

eal Dictionary of Yorkshire, with consi 

ble additions, is in the press. ea 
Mr Ackermann has in the press, and. will 
blish early in December, geven Engrav- 


ings of an Historical Fact of a Swiss Shep- 
herd during the Revolution of that Coun- 
try ; illustrative to the Lord's Prayer, , Also 
the Dance of Life, a Poem, as a companion- 
work to the Tour of Dr Syntax, by the same 
author ; illustrated with twenty-six coloured 
engravings, by Thomas Rowlandson. 

A new work on the subject of Sav- 
ing Banks will shortly make its appear- 
ance, which will. be. found parti y 
useful to all connected with these . 
tutions, entitled, ‘‘ Annals of Banks 
Savings.” Part the first : . containing de- 
tails of the rise and progress of those insti- 
tutions ; observations on their importance, 
tendency, and constitution ; an account of 
the earliest establishments of this. descrip- 
tion ; full particulars for their formation, 
management, &ec.; methods of keeping ac- 
rn and calculati airing hints 
and suggestions ; reports and communi- 
cations from the principal banks in Great 
Britain, & 

Messrs. Cadell and Davis announce, that 
“* Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Wat- 
son, Bishop of Llandaff, written by him- 
self,” will be ready for delivery on Monday, 
December 22. 


—— 
EDINBURGH. 


a 


The Life of John Knox; containing il- 
lustrations of the History of the Reforma- 


tion in Scotland ; with Biographical 
of the principal Reformers, &c. by Thomas 
M‘Crie, D. D. Minister of the Gospel, 


Edinburgh. The fourth edition, 2 vols 8vo. 
Transactions of the:Society of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, Vol. IJ. Part I. 4to, 
will be published ina fewdayés. 
Women ; or,. Pour: et Contre; a, Tale. 
By the author of Bertram, a tragedy, in 3 
vols 12mo. Tel BAY 
Travels from Vienna. through ‘Lower 
¥ » with some ince of Vienna 
uring the Congress. Richard Bright, 
M. D. In 4to, with pac Bom: engravings 
An Account of the Rogen Nepal. 
By Francis Buchanan, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal Societies of London and Edi 
of the Society of Antiquaries, an 
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Linnean aid Asiatic Societies. In 4to, 
with engravings. 

‘An Aceount of the Life and Writings of 
tire! late Jot Erskine of Carnock, D. D. 


merous editions of his Poetry. 
handsome pocket volume 24mo, with fine 
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vignette and frontispiece, from 

Mr Corbould, Price 4s. 6d: boards!) ~ if 
The paper which has appeared in ip 

** Edinburgh Christian Instructor,” 4, 

titled, “ rt View of ‘the FE 

of Christianity,” is, we are happy to Kea. 

to be published by its sti Ae 

ate form. Its conciseness and 

as well as the comprehensive view 

gives of its subject, are calculated ty’ 

it useful; and we have no doubt 

will have a beneficial influence on the 

of those who peruse it, particularly of the 

young, for whom it was primarily intended, 

and of those who have not leisure or ‘ite. 

nation to peruse larger treatises, , 
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LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Mr Britton’s fourth number of Winches- 
ter Cathedral ; containing two sheets of let- 
ter-press, and five engravings. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Architectural and A Guide to 

Norwich Cathedral; by J. Britton, with 


fowr engravings, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—large 5s. 


BIOGRAPHY. ai 
A Bi hical Peerage of the Empire of 
Great Britain; in which are Memoirs and 
Characters of the most celebrated Persons 


of each family. 18mo. Vol. IV. 

A Biographical Peerage of Ireland: in 
which are Memoirs and Characters of the 
most celebrated Persons of each Family, 
and the Arms engraved on wood. 9s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Select Works of Plotinus, the great 
Restorer of the Phil y of Plato, and 
Extracts from the Treatise of Synesius on 
Providence ; translated from the Greek ; 
with an introduction, containing the Sub- 
stance of Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus; by 


T. a 8vo. 188. 
us’s Maps: . 4to. 10s. 6d. 
Spelman's Xenophon. I2mo. 7s. 
COMMERCE. 

Three Letters in French :—I. Upon the 
Trade of Great Britain with the Continent. 
—% A Reply to same by an Englishman. 
—8.. In answer to that. 

EDUCATION. 


panish Nature di 3; by J. Dufief. 

French and English Dicti 3 by J. 
Dafief. 3vols'12mo. £2, 12s. 

* Phe Chinese Grammar ; by W. Morrison. 
4to. £1, ils. 6d. 

Family Suppers, or Evening Entertain- 
ment for Young People: consisting of 
elegant moral tales, in which instruction is 
blended with amusement; translated from 
the Frenelr of Madame Delafaye ; by Lady 


Mary H******, with sixteen engravings 
2 vols 6s.—and in French, 7s. oie 


An Introduction to the study of Geritiiy 
Grammar; with Practical: Exercises; 
Peter Edmund Laurent, Member of 
University of Paris, and Teacher of the 
Modern Languages in Oxford. 12moi h. 

Moral and Amusing Recreations; 6r, 
Tales for the use of Young Ladies entering 
the World, from the French of the Countess 
de Choiseul. 1 vol. 12mo. with six engrav. 
ings, 5s. also in French, 6s. ‘ 

A Concise Grammar of the Romaic, or 
Modern Greek Language; with 
and dialogues on the most familiar subjetts; 
compiled by H. Robertson, M.D. 

HISTORY. 

A Complete History of the Spanish’ M- 
quisition, from the period of its Establish. 
ment by Ferdinand V. to the present titii¢, 
drawn most authentic documents’; by 
Don Juan Antonio Llorente, ‘one of the 
principal officers of the Inquisitorial Court, 
&e. translated from the Spanish. 

An Universal History, in twenty-four 
Books ; translated from the German of John 


“Miller. 3 vols Svo. 


History of New South Wales, by P. 
O’Hara, Esq. 8vo. 14s. / 

A History of Europe, from the Treaty 
of Amiens, in 1802, to the Pacification of 
Paris in 1815; by Charles Coote, LL.D. 
8vo. 12s. 

oe 4 of Ancient Europe, from ‘the 
earliest Times to the Subversion of the 
Western Empire; with a Survey of the 
most important Revolutions in Asia atid 
Africas; by Dr Russel. 3 vols Sv0. 
£2, 2s. 

The Northern Courts ; containing Origi- 
nal Memoirs of the Sovereigns of Sweden. 
and Denmark, since 1766, including the 
extraordinary Vicissitudes of the Lives of 
the Grandchildren of George the Second ; 
by John Brown, Esq. 


The History of the City of Dublin, from 


2 vols Svo. £1, Is... 
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tin 
the earliest Accounts to the present Time : 
containing its annals, antiquities, ecclesias- 
Se = 
Pe ert a bees y 
&«: To which are added, Biographical No- 
ties’ of eminent Men, and copious appen- 
dices'of its revenue, commerce, 
and literature ; by the late John Warbur- 
tonj'Eeq. the late Rev. James Whitelaw, 
wdithe Rev. RB. Walsh, M.R.1.A. dedi- 
cated, by permission, to his excellency Lord 

2 vols 4te. illustrated by nume- 
dent and modern, maps of the city, &c. 

ts Law. 
inions of eminent Lawyers on various 


Points of English J sprudence, concern- 


of Great Britain ; collected and digested by 
George Chalmers, Esq. F.R.S.& S.A. 2 
whs8v0. £1, 48. 


including the Annuity Acts of the 17th and 
534 Geo, III. Also, a Synopsis of all the 


Act ; together with select modern and use- 
fal - 


Cobbet’s State Trials; vol. 23. £1, lls. 6d. 
MEDICINE. 
A Practical and Historical Treatise on 
ptive Diseases, deduced from ori- 
inal Observations, and collected from Au- 
thors'of all ages ; by Thomas Young, M.D. 
P.R.L.S., dcc.. 4 i <teiuaneny 
An Inquiry into ature r 
Comumpdon, and of the Causes which have 


a 


eulitates dh Acempdaaients by A. Blake, 
M.D. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Physiological Lectures delivered before 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
ng ear 1817; by John Abernethy, 


F 

Bancroft’s Sequel to his Essay on Yellow 
Fever. Svo. 14s. 

An Essay on the Disorders of Old Age, 
andon the Means for prolonging Human 
Life; by Ant. Carlisle, F.R.S. &c. Syo. 5s. 

A Letter to the Commissioners for Trans- 
ports, on the Non-Contagious Nature of 
oe Yellow Fever ; by James Victen, M,D. 
V0, 

Report on the Proper State and Manage- 
ment of the Hospitals for Insane Persons, 
at Paris ; translated from an official Report 
on the Hospitals in general of that metro- 
polis, with an Appendix. Svo. 2s, 

The Meteorologist’s Tables, f recording 

; 8 es, for 
Diurpal Observations of the Weather, as 
vell as Annual results. 4s. 

The Meteorologist’s Assistant, a Folio 
Chart ; accom with a Card explana- 


tory of the mode of Notation ; by Thomas 
Hansen, surgeon. 3s, 
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“Deluge; by J 


$39 
pep aed my 
Biography of the Post ; Celticiens .on bis 
Genins and Writings: a Disquisition e 


on th 
Object of his Sonnets; anew Chronology of. 
hie Fag) set history of the Manners, 


Customs, . 
Poetry, and t 


Literature of his Age; 
by Nathan e, M.D. 2 vols dto,. Lie, 


lange BaEt» £1, 7s. 
e Bible Seci inst the Church ap 
ooh bi Srey aioe Chancho 
Reformers and the Bible against the Bible 
Society ; by the Rev. A, O” »M,A. 
author of ** Thoughts.on the tendency of 


Bible Societies,” of the College of 
Kilkenny. 3s. 
Evans’s Report of the Debates in Parlia- 


ment, 56 Geo. III. 1817, £1, 11s-6d. 
4p Address to the Guardian Society. 
2s. 

A Table of the Moveable Fasts, Feasts, 
and Terms; the Cycle ef the Sun, Domi- 
nical Letter, Golden Number, and Epact 
for twenty-five years. 1s, 6d, 

The Shrubbery Almanack, or the Jus 
venile Gardener’s Memory Calendar; an a 
sheet. 1s. coloured, 

Particulars of the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte. 6d. 

The Real Cause of the Princess Charlotte’s 
Death. 1s. 6d. 

Circumstantial Detail of the last Mo- 
ments of the Princess Charlotte; including 
a Biographical Memoir of her Life. 

On the first of December was published, 
the Tenth Number of Mr Pyne’s Histori- 
cal and gy — of the British 
Royal Palaces, with graphic representations 
pry apna hon ay eye 8 ye 
ings, by the most eminent artists. 

An explanation of the Principles and 
Proceedings of the Provident I tion at 
Bath, for Savings ; by John Haygarth, M.D. 
F.R.S. and F.R.S. Ed. one of the 
To which are added, The Depositor’s Book, 
with the Regulations, Tables, &c. the Bye- 
Laws ; an account of the Mede of transact- 
ing the Business, and the first Year’s Re- 


rt. 
PorThe Sacred Edict, containipg Sixteen 
Maxims of the Emperor Kang-he, amplified 
by his son, the Em Yoong-Ching ; to- 
gether with a on the whole, by a 
Mandarin. ted from the Chinese, 
and illustrated by Notes, by the Rev. Wm 
Milner, Protestant Missionary at Malacea. 

Rees’ Cyclopedia, Part LXXII. 

An Introduction to the paige ad 
with occasional Remarks on the truth 
Mosaic Account of the Creation and the 
Pg ar M.A, author 
of a Grammar i mg 
and Guide to Composition, &e Svo. Is. 6d. 

Evening Amusements; or, the Beauties 
of the Heavens Displayed ; in which several 
striking ces to be observed in va- 
rious Evenings in the Heavens coming the 
year 1818, are described; by 











40 


Frend, M.A. A of the Rock 
a Pm Cougany’ ae late Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cam! 











Book-keeping Entry; con- 
taining the most and simple Me- 
thod eanban "s Accounts ; 
with a Collection of Practical Ex- 


Sesiaty of London. 4to. fie 
NOVELS. 


Rosabella, or a Mother’s Marriage ; by 
the author of Santo Sebastiano, &c. 5 vols. 
£1, 10s. 

Manners. 3 vols. 18s. 

The Bachelor and the Married Man, or 
Equilibrium of the ** Balance of Com- 
fort.” 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Helen Monteagle ; by Alicia Lefanu. 3 


vols, £1, Is. 
ing of Devonshire. 5 vols 


The F 
12mo. £1, 
Tales of Wonder by Miss Plumptre. 
3vols 12mo. £1, Is. 
‘Actress of the Present Day. 3 vols 12mo. 
Fanny Fi 3 vols 12mo. £1, Is. 
The A reir Elsmere and Rosa, an 
The merry. Matter by John 
athers ; the grave by a solid Gentleman. 


2 vols oe on 
The Quakers, a Tale; by Elizabeth B. 
Lester, 12mo. 6s. 
POETRY. 


e 


Poetical Remains and Memoirs of John 


Cambridge Prize Poems ; a@ com- 
en Me Colletsion of the Englich Poems which 
of Cambridge, 12mo. * ey om 
v 
“The Hour, «Poem, in Four ap by 
Henry Hudson, 8vo. 7s. 
in Verse ; Lt keene, Esq. 
Svo. 7s. 
The Grave of the Convict, an Elegy. 1s. 
ait lines, written im ptu, 
r Bird, the astronomical "s 
“ That he was no gramma- 
rian ;” by J. Bisset, Esq. the author of the 


The » and other Poems; by Mr 
Edmeston. 


_ Leyden. 8vo. 
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POLITICS. 


A Bill of Rights and Liberties, or an Ag 
for a Constitutional Reform in Parliament; 
— Major Cartwright. 1s. 6d. , 

Two Letters on the contested Origin, Nai 
ture, and Effects of the Poor Laws. lev 

Essay on Public Credit, by the 
ed David Hume: reprinted from the’ 
edit. of 1752. With a Letter. 
the ate People, —— ogines 
and etic nature of its ; 
ing," from indisputable facts, that a pense. 
verance in the Pitt and Paper System st 
eventually produce a National 
Pointing out the only mode of averting’ 
fatal a calamity ; with Remarks on the ne: 
cessity of a Parliamentary Reform :. 
Analysis of Mr Bentham’s Plan, &c.: 8,4 

Observations on the Circumstances 
Influence the Condition of the 
Classes of Society ; by John Barton. 3a. 

The Operations of "the Fund, 
it aaariee, the value of Funded. 
the Reduction of the Interest ; = 
change of our Financial System, by 
novations made on the stability of the 
lic Funds, shewing that the National 


from its own magnitude, will 

consume and destroy itself ; al 

Jobber. ve 
THEOLOGY. 


A Discourse, occasioned by the Death ot 
the Rev. John Prior Estlin, LL.D., de 
livered in Lewin’s Mead Meeting, Bristol, 
August 24, 1817 ; by the Rev. James Man 
ning. To which is subjoined, the Fun) 
— ~~ by Lant Carpenter, LL.D.: 8m 

s. 6d. 

Scripture Portraits ; or, Biographical Me- 
moirs of the most distinguished Characters 
recorded in the Old Testament ; yon 
Robert Stevenson. 2 vols 12mo. : 

A Sermon on Regeneration and Conve 
sion; by John Napleton, D.D. Is. 

Two Sermons on the Sacrament of te 
Lord’s Supper; by the Rev. Charles Cole 
man, M.A. M.R.I.A. Is. i 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


pet eras — during th 
of the Bri mbassy 
Chita, and on its voyage to and from’ 
Country, in the years 1816 and 1817; 
Clarke Abel, physician and 
the embassy. 4to. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic Tu 
key, from the manuscript journals it 
dern travels in those merge by 
Walpole, A.M. with plates. 4to. 

Tour through the wp 1816.1; 
by J. Smithers. vo. 

Picturesque Voyage ane Great 
containing a series of Views 
the character and features of the 
Coast ; by William Daniell, A.R.A, w 
38. 10s. 6d. 
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EDINBURGH. 


‘The Sin and Danger of being Lovers of 
on a than Lovers of God ; Con- 
sidered and Illustrated in two Discourses ; 
by the Rev Andrew Thomson, A. M. Mi- 


. 


Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Minister of 
te Tron Church, Glasgow. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon delivered in St Enoch’s Church, 

, on Wednesday, November 19, 

7, by the Rev. William Ta aylor, junior, 

.D, minister of St Enoch’s ’arish, Glas- 


“An Address delivered in the Blackfriars 
Church, G w, on Wednesday, No- 
hoya 18 ‘eh the day of the funeral of 
Fae. ighness the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales ; by Jokn Lockhart, D. D. one of 
the ministers of Glasgow. 8vo. Is. 
Seamons by John B. Romeyn, D. D. 
Pastor, of the Presbyterian Church, Cedar 
Street, New York. S8vo. 9s. 
The Pillar of Rachel’s Grave, or a Tri- 
bute of Respect to Departed Worth: a 
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Sermon preached 16th November 1817, 
of ber Mena Hig nea mg a ar deaths 
of her ighness Princess 
of Wales, and her aes ee Son ; ome 
Culbertson, minister of the Seopa aii 
Sermons by the Rev. arid’ Dickon 

minister of the New North Church, Edin- 
a <0 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ragment, suggested by a bright gleam 
of sunshine, November, 17, 1817, two days 
before the funeral of the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. 4to. 26. 6d. 


Agueet of spme Expeiuene made with 
the Vapour of Boiling Tar ar in the oem 
Consumption; by Alexander 


Crichton, M. D. F. RS. 8. Physician to to the 
Emperor of Russia, &c. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on some Subjects’ connected 
with Taste ; by Sir George Mackenzie, Bart 
F.R.S. L. ‘& E. 8vo. 8s. : 

Mandeville, a Tale a the Seventeenth 
Century ‘William God- 


» in E 
win. 3 vols 12mo. ri S 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, No. VIII. S8vo. 3s. 

Catalogue of the Herbertshire Library. 
To be sold by auction by Mr Ballantyne, 
January 5, and following lawful days. 

Li and Statistical arene of 
Scotland, No IV, 2s, 6d, 


———_—_ 


_ NEW FRENCH 
L’Amérique Espagnole, ou Lettres Ci- 
vides 4 M. de Pradt ; par S. B. J. Noél, 
$10. 


*Vie Politique, Littéraire, et Morale de Vol- 
tire, ob l'on réfute Condorcet et ses autres 
bisteriens en citant et rapprochant un grand 
ie de faits inconnus et trés-curieux 5 $ 
par 8vo. 

Gtuntion’ ou le Cicisbéisme ; par R. J. 
Durdent, 2 vols 12mo. 

Considérations Générales sur 1’ Evaluation 
desMonnaies Grecques et Romaines, et sur la 
valeur de l’or et de l’argent avant la décou- 
verte de Amérique; par M. Letronne, 
membre de I’ Institut, 4to. 

Notions de Géométrie, pratique nécéssaire 
ilexercice de la plupart des arts et métiers ; 
patd.:Gaultier, 12mo. 

Préliminaires de la Session de 1817 ; par 
nd ancien Archevéque de Malines, 


, de la Doctrine de I’ Eglise Gal- 

par rapport aux prétensions de la 

Cour de R Rome, par Dumareais; Libertés 

deEglise Gallicane, par P. Pithou, avec 
un Discours préliminaire, 8vo. 

Défense des Libertés de |’ Eglise Gallicane 
tt de TP Assemblée du Clergé de France, te- 
meen 1682, ou Réfutation de w‘veromene Ou- 
Meadihaling récemment en Angleterre sur 

du /Pape ; venvrage posthume 
~ + aa e Barat} précédée 
OL, il, 





PUBLICATIONS. 


d’une Notice sur sa sed ee ans et sur ses: 
écrits ; Abbé Ba son frére, 4to. 

Sur la Mort de la Princesse Charlotte 
d’ Angleterre, décédée le 6 Novembre 1817 ; 
par l’ Abbé de Villefort. 

Reméde Universel contre la Misére, 8vo. 

Biographie Universelle, ancienne et mo- 
derne, Tomes X1X. et XX. 8vo. 

Biographie des Hommes Vivans, Tome 
III. 8vo. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales, Tome 
XXI. 8vo. 

Flore du Dictionnaire des Sciences Médi- 
cales, Tome III. 8vo. 

Lettre a M. le Vicomtede Seen 

r de France, sur Tapplication a a , en 
La Fin des maximes du Christianisme, 
tel qu’il était a son origine; gtyten 
Jarry de Mancy, Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur, 8vo. 

Histoire de I’Etat et des Progrés de la 
Chirurgie Militaire en France, pendant les 
guerres de Ja révolution; par M.' Briot, 
Docteur en Chirurgie, 8v0. 

Récit exact des Derniers Momens de Ia 

Reine, depuis le 11 Septembre 1793 j 
an 16 Octobre suivant ; par ls Dame fab 
veuve de son ancien Ce » Sv. 

Histoire de Fénélon, Archevéque de Cam- 
brai, composée sur les Manuserits origi 
naux; par M. le Cardinal Bauset, pars 
France, 4 vols. 
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same 
and ic offices. 

Edinb Bibl Se an tes thet 
inb e Society, t 
the Jewish Society in London had complet- 
ed the translation Of the New Testament 
into Hebrew, have remitted £200 to assist 
So deiaging, ace Ee Ae am MRS 

ant 


of the Lark pinnace of Aberdour, were 
ted by the Procurator Fiscal for 
ee maltreated a very young man, one 
the passengets, taken him back 
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some skilful artist had them. 
The marble, after being polished, shews s 
richness and brilliancy unrivalled by any of 
the admired marbles of Scotland, po 
been held, by competent ju to equal 
in excellence of colouring and effect. som, 


of the finest marbles of Burgundy, Florete, 
and. Egypt. This mass of marble not 


is 

without interest in the of 
country. In seme ~ a the quarry,: 
marine shells may be seen loose andm. 
connected, and in other their gradmal 
accretion may be until 
induration into compacted 


the lime in the composition of the 
shows an extensive coal field lies i 
under it. : 
Leith Wet Docks.—The second of these 
important public works has just been finid- 
ed. It was opened on Wednesday, in 
sence of the Lord Provost and Mopjottis, 
accompanied by the Right Honourable Wilk 
liam Dundas, member for the city. Th 
smack Eagle, belonging to the 
Glasgow, and Leith Shipping 
by the Tug steam-boat 
to the same Company, was the first 
that entered the dock, in the presente of 
the gentlemen above mentioned, and of: 
t number ef spectators. We can 
orbear mentioning our own satisfation, sii, 
we believe, the general satisfaction of th 
public, at the way in which this undertek 
ing has been finished. It is gratifying 
think, that the propitious state of the trade 
of Leith affords the prospect of this dock be. 
ing immediately in full employ. ft 
stated, that more substantial trade has paw 
ed through the books of the Custom-hoas 
during the last quarter, than for many yeatt 
riod 





apo | 


ual period. 

On Mentay night, 3d Nov. a yom 
man, a saddier, on his way to Edin 

was accosted by a man between Ké 

and Kinghorn, who asked him what o'cboa 
it was? He answered he had no wate 
The man replied, that he must have some 
money. The young man said, if tw 
real necessity with him he would gir 
him what he could spare, and according 
ly gave him two shillings. 
however insisted for more, and 
being refused, made a stroke 
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Power of Magnetism.—The curious in 
Z may be gratified to hear, 
erson, lapidary in Hunter’s 
Square, some time ago received from Russia 
a piece of loadstone weighing 125} Ibs. 
It was mounted in iron as a magnet, 
and, from its uncommon size, promised 
cowpea upon trial, however, it was 

incapable to — a weight of 
two ounces, and it was wn aside for a 
considerable time as a piece of useless 
lumber. He at length was induced to 
remove the, old mounting, and have its 


every eX- 
in a 

e frame in his ware-room, sup- 
porting the astonishing weight of 160 
Ibs. and its power daily increasing. Thus 
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beacon, which, f has 
n, which, for some years past, 
the Carr situ- 
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building gone. 

. Alarming Fire —On 
a little after nine o’clock. 
ed issuing from the 
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ment, however, in which it was 

is entirely destroyed, The Magi 
Professors, students, and gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, rendered every 
sistance; and the attention of the Hi 
Constables and the Superintendent of Po- 
lice, together with a detachment 
88th regiment from the garrison, 
was directed . communica. 
tion open from the to the several 
fire-cocks, was of the importance, 
and tended greatly to facilitate the ex- 
tinction of the destructive 
roof being 
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. Burgh Reform.—The propriety of 
forming the i constivation of the 
Scotch bu now become a matter 


of interest, and the successful ex- 
prt nth opr i of Montrose seems 
to 


fe 
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city, on Monday, this important 
wae Weoaght hier ‘alt tnaiiles- 
by one of the members, who pre- 
three resolutions, the substance of 


iE 
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Se 
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introse. 
British constitution, reflected 
i credit on the Privy Council, 
on the Lord Advocate Scotland, 
had recommended it, that the Com- 
felt themselves interested, as the 
hartered company of b in 
to use their utmost endeav- 
rocure an equally liberal system, 
as should give to the burgesses a 
reasonable control over the burgh funds ; 
and that the Master and Assistants should 
be instracted to confer with the Magis- 
trates and Council, and any other corpor- 
ate bodies interested, upon the means of 
obtaining that desirable object. 

It was then moved, that these resolu- 
tions should lie on the table till that day 
four weeks, and to be then taken into 
consideration. This motion being se- 
eonded, passed unanimously, and with- 
any remark, except on the part of 

Provost, who rose and stated, 
in allowing these resolutions to be 
id upon the table without opposition, 
not follow, that either he or the 
pany were understood to have given 
any opinion thereon, nor that they were 


to any thing either expressed or 


Burgh Reform.—A meeting of the In- 
a Hf Goldsmiths was held on 
Monday, to consider the present con- 
stitution of the city,—when they heartily 
approved of the measures lately adopted 
by the northern burghs for procuring an 
extended system of election, and a. 
ed a Committee of their number for the 
purpose of ing with the Com- 
mittees of the other public bodies, in fol- 
ie & out the requisite to obtain 
this object-—On Tuesday the Incorporation 
of Hammermen came to a similar resolu- 
tion. 

Oct, 24.—The Rev. Robert Stirling, mi- 
nister at Dumblane, was thrown from his 
Op whee driving*over a part of the road 
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some alterations were making, and 
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CBee, 
alighting on his shoulder, was so meh ig 
jured that he died the following day. _ ., 
28.—A fine young man, a sailor belong, 
ing to a Berwick ship in Dundee 
fell from the mast and fractured his 
He was carried to the ag but, nob 
‘a ding evetly , - 
died on the 29th. . 
29.—Executions——This day Willig 
M‘Kechnie and J. M‘Cormick, for break 
ing inte the shop of Mr Culbick, haber. 
dasher, Greenock, and Freebairn Whi 
for robbing the Slamannan carrier in 
gow, were executed in front of the pri 
Glasgow, pursuant to their sentence. Their 
sane lly clase Oe a 
y prepared for meeting. 
punishment. ’ 
31.—At Perth, in front of the old jail 
the two unfortunate men, M. Clark and 
G. Wylie, who were capitally convicted. 
the last circuit at Perth. They manifest. 
ed the utmost penitence and contrition 
on account of the crime for which thep 
suffered. itp 
31.—At Ayr, the week before last, the 
workmen in the coal-pit in the Newton 
Green went to work with candles, when the 
flame of the candle of one of the men, who 
was working a from the rest, came:in 
contact with inflammable gas, by the ex 
plosion of which he was killed on the 
Another man, on hearing the ex 
ran to.the place to assist his fellow worke 
men, or to see if his two sons, who. were 
at work near the spot, were safe; and he 
was suffocated also. The other workmen 
escaped unhurt. Safety lamps are provid. 
ed at this work, but the men prefer using 
candles. i 
Several considerable streams in Bade. 
noch, tributary to the Spey and Dulnany 
became so shallow during the dry weather 
in September, as to allow many baskets of 
fish to be taken from them by the hand 
Some of the fish were of a large size; and 
the oldest person in the country does not 1 
collect any similar circumstance. 








NOVEMBER. : 

1.—Robert M*Donald and Francis Wile 
liamson, porters, Leith, prisoners in the 
new jail, received an indictment to stand 


trial before the High Court aca ame, iary on. 
the 17th inst. for stealing grain from 
at Leith. bak 
3.—A poor man, servant to a brewerim, 
the Canongate, in a fit of desperation, put 
period to his existence by hanging himself». 
3.—Parliament was prorogued to Tues 
day the 16th December. 
4.—Archibald M*‘Quarrie, accused: of 
stealing from shops and reset of theft, and : 
Henry Laing and Robert Donaldsons. fot 
housebreaking and theft, were indicted 
stand trial before the High Court of Justiev' 
ciary on the 24th inst. ans 
On the 29th October, a young gentlemapy 
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The. new graving dock at Troon is now 
completely finished; the ship Alexander of 
Ayr having entered it on the 24th October. 
Itis one of the most complete in the king- 
dom. eer te feet water oar 
at spring tides; the gates are 36 feet 9 
inches clear; and the length of the keel- 
blocks above 250 feet. Vessels of any or- 
dinary draught of water can enter at any 
tide. 


At Inverness, Aberdeen, and Paisley, 
sotieties have been instituted to communi- 
cate the benefit of one of the happiest in- 
ventions of modern times—the art of teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb to speak. 

5.—The ryan ter of Glasgow gave 
judgment in a case of great importance to 
soiety. Lady Stuart of Castlemilk, and 
Humphry Ewing M‘Lae, Esq. of Cathkin, 
as-heritors, and the Rev. Patrick Clason, 
minister ie! the parish of es pm 
lately raised an action against David Dry- 
burgh, schoolmaster of that parish, accusing 
him of impiety, desertion of the established 
church, cursing, swearing, drunkenness, and 
i and offensive behaviour ; conclud- 
ing, that in terms of the Scottish acts pass- 
ed by King William and Queen Mary, and 
alateact of his present Majesty, the defender 
ought to be deposed from his office. After 
examining a great many witnesses, and 
iaiog parties, the Presbytery deprived 
him of his office, and declared the parish 
shool vacant. This decision is final, and 
not subject to the review of any court. 

Town Guard.—On the res this ancient 
corps was disbanded in the Royal Ex 
They were drawn up about half eae 
o'clock, where two of the Magistrates and 
other official officers attended. After being 
siluted by the corps, Bailie R. Anderson 
informed them, that, owing to the present 
establishment in the city, their services 
were, by act of Parliament, rendered unne- 
cesary after that day: That the Magi- 
states and Council had resolved to grant 

ions to those who were not provided for 
pensions from Government, and to in- 
trease the pensions of those who had but a 
= allowance. = sergeants received 
guineas each, the corporals a guinea 
anda half, and the drummers and privates 
one guinea, as a t from the Magi- 
states. The G was originally raised 


in 1648, consisting of 60 men, besides 
officers. In 1682 it was increased to 108 
men. Since then the number has fluctu- 
ated ; but py there were three 
companies, one captain, one sergeant, 
one corporal, one drummer, and 25 privates. 
—— these few years, however, it was re- 

to two sergeants, two corporals, two 
drummers, and 25 privates. 

19.—The trial of Francis Williamson and 
David M‘Donald, accused of stealing six 
bolls of oats from the loft of Messrs S. and 
before the High Court of Justiary on Mon: 

fore the Hi usticiary on Mon- 
day. They both pleaded guilty, and were 
sentenced to eighteen months confinement 
in Bridewell, at hard labour. 

Some oak trees were lately discovered in 
deepening the channel of Caledonian 
Canal through Loch Dochfour. They were 
in seven feet water, and buried under ten 
ees One of them is 204 feet in 
cir erence at the insertion of the limbs, 
three in number, and 14 feet 2 inches at 
the root end. One of the limbs is 8 feet 
11 inches in circumference ; and the three 
trees measure 198 solid feet. The wood 
appears fresh and sound. 

22.—Alexander Nicol, a journeyman 
mason, while employed in erecting the flue 
of the gasometer in the Canongate, fell from 
the scaffolding, and died in the Infirmary’ 
on Sunday evening, leaving a wife and 
seven helpless children. 

25.—A shocking accident happened at 
the new county buildings, Lawnmarket. 
While the men were raising a large stone, 
the logs to which the blocks were fastened 
gave way, and one of the men was precipi- 
tated from the scaffolding on the top of 
columns to the ground, and had his thigh 
bones broken, and otherwise so severely - 
hurt that slight hopes are entertained of his 
recovery. Another workman was severely 
bruised at the same time, by the rebound- 
ing of the scaffold against his ankle. 


DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 
AND HER INFANT SON. 

Monday 10th.—This sudden and fatal 
event has diffused among all classes one 
common feeling of sincere and deep sorrow, 
The shock which it has given to the feelings 
of the nation was very strongly evinced when 
the news reached this city on Sunday morn-, , 
ing. Many persons, who had crowded to the 
post-office, burst into tears when. the death; 
of the Princess was announced ; and an, . 
air of sad and impressive. seriousness ap-.; 
wl ay yn gg pm 
who thronged our streets and places of pub-. . 
lic worship, to attend, as is usual at this sea- 
son, the great solemnity of the Christian 
church. ' 

From the beginning of her pregnancy, , 
the Princess bed enjeped the best possible. . 
state of health. She had not indulged in: ’ 
the dissipation of a town life ; she had not 
kept late hours ; she had lived in tranquil, 
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men of the first eminence. a 


indeed, and the interval between differ 
ent pains was much than usual, 
Towards the evening of 1 y, finding 


it to be so tardy, the 
fttendance deemed it adviseable to send for 
Dr Sims, in case it should be found neces- 

to have recourse to artificial assistance. 
Dr Sims accordingly attended with all pos- 
, ly ag but he saw no reason to depart 
from the course that -had been pursued, and 
was of opinion with the other gentlemen, 
that the labour would be happily com- 
pleted. And though the delivery was of a 
still-born instead of a living child, about 
nine o’clock on Wednesday evening, yet it 
was safe, and her Royal Highness was quite 
tranquil afterwards, bore the intelligence of 
the child being still-born with t resig- 
nation, submitting herself to the will of 
God, and seemed inclined to fall into a gen- 
tle sleep. So * favourably,” to use the 
words of the last bulletin, ee 
on,” that not only the great officers of state 
had taken their departure, but even Prince 
Leopold and the medical en had 


retired to take some rest after the fatigue of and 
attendance and 


long —- . A difficulty 
which her Royal Highness in swallow- 
ing some gruel after twelve o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, alarmed the nurse, 
sy Sins Te 
com’ ° a 
in her The Prine, ‘who was in he 
next room, was immedi up, 
with the medical attendants, by 
every remedy was ied that art 
could devise. We believe it is the fact, 
that her Royal Highness was sensible to the 
last minute of her life. She was taken with 
dangerous spasms about one; upon ascer- 
taining which, Dr Baillie, we hear, sent off 
an express to the cabinet ministers, express- 
ing his doubts with to the event. 
The Prince Leopold remained by the bed- 


side the whole time, endeavouring, as much 





tish- Chronicle. 


‘as possible, to disguise: from his 

consort the grief and agony he felt af the 
Highness, it is said, scarcely eve 

moved her eyes from the face of ‘herb, 

loved consort, extending her hand 

to meet his—that hand which was 


Her Royal Highness, we repeat, remai 
ot nite we ther meant ee 
About five minutes before her death; te 


the middle size, inclining rather to thee 
bon point, but not so much 60 as to impair 
the symmetry-of her form. Her 
was beautifully fair—her arms delicat 
rounded, and her head finely placed: There 
‘was & _— sweetness and dignity in he 
look—a full intelligent eye ; and, when the 
was engaged in conversation, 
in familiar. conversation, much li in 
the e ion of her countenance. The 
resemblance — her illustrious father was 
striking. To these accomplishments of 
son, her Royal Highness. added the as 
valuable qualities of the mind and ‘heart, 
She had read much, and with diserimina. 
tion, particularly since her marriage. She 
was of religious habits, and a strict obsetver 
of the sabbath, as well as her husband, who 
regularly read to her, after the church sen 
vice, one of our best English sermons, © She 
was a most affectionate child; and,’ ass 
wife, was a model for her sex. 
Order for General Mourning—Thes 
are to give public notice, That it is 
ed, that upon the present most m 
occasion of the death of her Royal High- 


ness the Princess Charlotte Augusta, daugli- 
ter of his Royal Highness the Prince Regest, 
consort of his Serene H the 


Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, all per 
sons do put themselves into decent meum 
ing. said mourning to begin on Su- 
day next, the 9th inst. (Signed) , 

H. H. Motyyeux Howaagp, D.E.M, 


November 7, 1817. 


17. Yesterday the mourning for the 
much lamented Princess. Charlotte com- 
menced in this city, and was very 
The pulpits and desks of all the Se 
were hung with black. The Lord Provost 
and Magistrates, the Lords of Session, 
the Commander of the troops, snd the 
North British Staff, Rear-Admiral Sit 
William Johnstone Hope, commander on 
the Leith station, and a crowded audience, 
attended the High Church. In the fore- 
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Reverend Principal Baird preach- preserved in a similar manner to that of its. 
op sae and discourse, from royal mother, by being secured in several 
Psilth xlvi: 10, ‘* Be still, and know that wrappers round the whole of the body, with 
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—* kept their colours half-mast high, 
A signal o’er the main ; 
Seen only when the illustrious die, 


Throughout Scotland the funeral of the 
Princess Charlotte, on Wednesday, was ob- 
served with the greatest solemnity. Public 
worship was ed in the different 
churches, the shops were shut, and business 
of every kind was suspended. 

Claremont, Wed. Nov.12,4 o'clock, P.M. 
The body of the Princess, after it was 


embalmed, was enclosed in a number of 


wrappers, after the manner of the Egyp- 
tians, which will preserve it for a great num- 
ber of years, and the whole enclosed in rich 
blue velvet, tied with white satin ribbon — 
The body of the infant of the Princessis 


light bandages, and being secluded, by 
pepe Ae pp onl al nga 
ina ‘ect state of preservation for a num- 
ber of years. The whole of the body is 
enclosed in blue velvet, tied with white rib- 


Windsor, Nov. 19.-This morning, a 
little before one o’clock, the funeral 
cession with the remains of the late univer- 
sally-regretted Princess Charlotte, arrived 
here from Claremont. They were received 
at the lower Lodge, where she is to lie in 
sralehts cn oomnaing-aimihy dp aie 
at night. mourning in whi 
Sed hosts Senet Sa 
chapel, wi ight yeomen of the guard, 
in attendance, carried and deposited them 
in the vault. The Dean of Windsor, Mr 
Mash of the Lord Chamberlain’s office, &c. 
were present to witness the transaction.— 
Pah ae engl j sept eae to 
ing coaches, preceded by a num men 
on horseback, waa a SS 
Egham by a 0 Royal Horse 
Guards, Al 5 hour at which it 
arrived was so very late, the road and streets 
through which it passed were lined with 


PFuneral of the Princess Charlotte-—The 
last sad and solemn rites have been paid to 
the mortal remains of the lamented Princess 
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thought to clear the Castle Yard, 
pass-tickets. The Ist, 2d, and Sd regi- 
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The procession 
on the south aisle of the 
which it proceeded, and 
up the nave into the chapel. The 
i each side was lined by a detachment 
the Foot Guards, three deep. It is but 
soldiery to 
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e coffin as chief mourner. 
along with unsteady os and 
t provided for him at the head 
» between the Dukes of York 
The coffin was placed with 
the altar. bbe ane an- 
ted with proper solemnity ; 
the part of the ceremony did 
attract any particular observation ; the 
Dean went through his portion of it with 
dignity and pathos. When it was over, Sir 
Isaac Heard read the titles of the Princess, 
in a voice much more broken by grief than 
age, and the mourners walked back, though 
without the state accompaniments. The 
Prince Leopold looked distressingly ill; and 
i ing might 
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extract the following :—‘* Loss of the Wily 
liam and Mary Packet.—At a late hour 


last evening, we heard of the 
intelligence of the loss of the William ext 
Mary packet, Captain Manley, from this 
6 - She sailed on Thurs. 
y night, at eight o’clock, and about eleven 
on the same evening struck on the Wolves 
Rock, to the northward of the Flat Holmes, 
between Pennarth and Cardiff, about two 
leagues from the latter. Dreadful to relate, 
the and crew were about si 
in number, of whom sixteen are only re. 


ported to be saved. The cabin 
were fifteen or sixteen. They cosiaal af 
a Mr Barham and four sisters, beautiful 
girls, from the age of seventeen to t 
five, and a servant. Mr B, himself, a very 
fine young man, is reported to be among 
the saved. They had been spending the 
summer at Southampton, where they parted 
with another sister, who was to sail for Ire-. 
land from Holyhead. A Mrs Nicholay and 
three daughters are also, we fear, among the 
drowned. There were also a Mr Shabelier, 
or Chevalier, and his wife; they had only 
been married three weeks: Mr S. is said to 
be saved. The remaining persons, as ac. 
curately as we could ascertain their names 
at the late hour the news arrived, are Cap. 
tain Briscoe, Mr Snow, and Mr Clif A 
Mrs Taylor and Mr Quin are also entered 
on the book at the Packet Office as steerage 
gers. Another passenger was a Mr 
Shortis, brother of a respectable tradesman 
near the drawbridge in oe who was 
the messenger of the m oly tidings, 
and who saved himself at last = excellent 
swimming. He was nearly three hours in 
the water, and was so exhausted from fa- 
tigue, that on his arrival at his brother’s, he 
was immediately put to bed, so that we 
could obtain no farther information to alle. 
viate the sufferings and suspense, or assuage 
the anguish of many agonized relations, 
whom these unfortunate sufferers must have 
left behind them.” 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


From our Glasgow Correspondent. 





Cotton.—A large sale at the East India House attracted great attention.. There was 
an unusual attendance of buyers, and the whole went off with briskness. Considerable 
purchases were made by private contract. ‘The reports of a very considerable quantity of 
this article being destroyed at Calcutta by fire, turn out to be very much . 
The quantity now brought from the East Indies is be large, and continually increasing. 

e 


On the other hand, the quantity imported from our 


st India Colonies is —— on 
by 


the decrease, from the number of Cotton Plantations on the old Colonies abandon 
reason of the poverty of the soil ; and in the new Colonies from the plantations being put 
into Sugar, as being more productive. The quantity brought from the Spanish main is 


CDee. 
dies Grenville, Ellenborough, Boston, and 
Arden. 

Melancholy Shipwreck.—From the Bris. 
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our West India Colonies, that no encouragement is held out for extending the im- 
portation of it.—In Refined there fas been little doing, and Molasses were little inqui 
after at lower prices. In Foreign Sugars very little business has been done.——C: 
Some sales have been effected at maintained prices, but upon the whole the demand is li- 
mited. The Shippers state the present prices as too high.——Demerara is in demand for 
home consumption, at the prices it has some time past maintained, and in consequence 
higher than the other descriptions. —-Rum.—A very considerable rise took place in this 
article, owing to a report that it would be admitted into France for the supply of the allied 
troops. The rise was greatest in the London market, and principally in Leewards and 
inferior Jamaicas. The price advanced about Is. 6d. per-gallon in London, and from 9d. 
to Is. in Glasgow. The uncertainty, however, of its being admitted into France, except 
at a very high duty, has considerably"lowered the market, and sales are made at prices 
— reduced. The rise — price of this — being maintained, must alto- 
d upon exportation to foreign ports, as the consumption in Britain is. much 
a ear th ‘which had also advanced a little, is rather on the decline. Brandy 
is uncommonly scarce and exorbitantly high; nor is there any chance of any material 
reduction in price till the next vintage is ascertained to be abundant. The Stock in France 
is severely renee, as both the vintage of 1816 and 1817 have proved uncommonly bad, 
particularly the last. The commonest Cogniac costs, in France, about 12s. per gallon at 
present.—_British Spirits are dull in sale, and expected to be vadhounslatar Goose seems 
sent prices. Wine.—All French Wines are considerably advanced. Good Port Wine is 
also on the rise. The vintage of 1816 was uncommonly bad. The last was very good in 
quay, but considerably short in quantity Fine Sherries also look up, are very 
ifficult to be p d Madeira, which was last year very high, is i de. 
clined in price in the Island, but it has evidently seen the lowest ; indeed the last advices 
from the Island quote higher.——Cape Madeira maintains its former prices, but the 
country in general seems sick of tne horrid trash with which it was in under the 
name of that article.—Port Wines may be quoted at from £40 to £55, and Sherries from 
£35 to £65 per pipe, according to their age and ee for some 
time nominal ; a sale is at present going on at the India House.——Spices.—The demand 
is limited, and no alteration in price.—-Hemp, Flax, and Tallow—Hemp and Flax 
continue in demand. The prices of Tallow have advanced, but there is not at present so 
much briskness in the market as was some days ago.———-Oils.—-The strange transactions 
lately brought to light between the dealers and speculators have destroyed the trade. The 
prices are high but nominal. In other kinds there is no variation.——Rice continues in 
good demand a Frelt has a ready sale. —— Tobacco.—The demand has not been so.great 
since our last report, and the holders appear more anxious to sell __—Jrish Provisions are 
in request principally for the outward bound West India Shipping, and the for 
our West India Colonies. The holders expect the present prices to be maintai some 
time, particularly Butter continues in good — but the business done in 
bacon is i iderabl Herrings.—A great advance has taken place on herrings, and 
it is probable, not only that the present prices will be maintained, but that these will suffer 
a still further advance. The late dreadful fire at Newfoundland, where above 50,000 
quintals of fish was destroyed, must be severely felt in the West India market; and con- 
sequently herrings must be sent from Britain to make up for the deficiency, and afford a 
supply of salt provisions for the negroes, where fish (their favourite food) cannot be got. 
——Corn.—The prices of grain have rather advanced from the loss sustained, in various 
parts of the country, by severe frosts and wet weather, where the crop was-very late. The 
ports are also closed for next three months. However, little could have been expected from 
the Continent till the spring, The harvest in England and Ireland has been abundant. 
It has been the same in the United States, as also in British America, where it has all been 
got in in excellent order. The prices cannot be expected to be low, but, at the same time, 
there is no probability of any of the necessaries of life advancing to a high rate.—— 











Dyewoods of all descriptions are in demand, and at greatly improved a@ convincing 

proof of the improved state of the internal trade of the country. i ; 
Notwithstanding all the gloomy speculations and anticipations of evil | tors 

among us, the whole internal nd foreign trade of Great -is much improved, im- 
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From our London Correspondent. 


AT this season of the year a great proportion of the trading population is in a state of 
ive inactivity ; yet notwithstanding this geheral fact, it is a matter of high grati. 
seh qupiopuncis ta cl temduse! tnla then'at poms exics The dice padapity 
at t exist. ects 
the extensive and continued failures of last year seem to have ceased fid iste 
ed—because almost every merchant has been probed to the quick ; and the plentiful crop 
on the Continent, saliuscal-quatuse Geebcieell deetsas tor aulaetaal 
fixed on permanent bases, ire to juce that steady demand for articles of necessity 
ath lemnps wititete Gho enad-al Nigpterate ennensenen. We have now briefly to notice the 
state of our markets, which have, generally speaking, been remarkably firm and steady, 
CoLontaL Propucr.—Sugar.—British Plantation, as well as all Foreign 
ee re ‘ ing the last month, though finer sorts at this moment 





i 


Double loaves are in demand for the spring, from 95s. to 102s., and crushed from 636 
very heavy at 35s.; something done at 34s. 6d.—Coffee.—This ar- 
tains its price ; several public sales have been brought forward ; and during 
» 436 casks, and 605 bags Plantation, chiefly Demerara, were sold to the 
trade with considerable briskness.—Good middling Demerara, 98s. to 99s. ; middling, 
Triage, 80s. to 87s; Jamaica, fine ordinary, 91s. to 
300 bags St Domingo, very good ordinary, with colour, 
Havannah, fine ordinary, with colour, 92s. 6d. to 93s. ; 
a few parcels of good ordinary, Cheribon, sold at 946. V 
contract.——Cottons.—For Surat Cotton there has been a di 
Bengals remain steady. This day week there will be a sale of 1552 
9th J » 2700 bales Surat, and 5800 bags Bengal. At 
tinued in brisk demand ; and since the result of the last sale at 

i known, there has been some disposition to purchase Bengal at 
late prices, but holders ask } to 4 per Ib. advance, which cannot be readily obtained. 

ice has been sold to the growers for 50s. per cwt. but few buyers 

are found for East India, as large arrivals have been reported, and expected to be sold 

without delay ——2um.—Considerable fluctuations have taken place in this article. At 

present, every thing is dull, though contracts have been made for arrival next year. 

iiiadiietoe i demand for the home ey for Ire> 

land—and the present prices are fully supported. — Fustic— in limited 
wht set y supported. Log wood. 

European Rectienenie all these ordinary articles, such as Hemp, Flax, &c. little 
is doing. In Oils and Tallow a great deal has been done. In general, however, the state 
of the staple articles is nearly the same as in our last report. ‘ 

Public Funds.— Various rumours have been set afloat to depress the funds, but without 
success. We confidently look forward to a very considerable rise. 
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Course of Exchange, Dec. M—Amsterdam, 37: 6, B. 2 U. Antwerp, 11:11 E 

Course obs FB. Paris, 24:60:2U. .Bourdeatx, 94:60." rankfort on 

Maine, Ex. Made = reg ag: 37} effect. Gibraltar, 33. Leghorn, 49}. 
. Malta, 49. Naples, 42}. Lisbon, 59. Oporto, 59. Dublin 

Genet Me din tek a tale ee 2S Re cont. 


- Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz——Portugal gold, in coin, £0: 0:0. Foreign gold, 
in bars, 20:0:0. Newdoubloons, £0:0:0. New do 5s, 4d. Sil 
stand, 58. She New Louis, each, £0:0:0. _ mam. ! ™ i, 








SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. | LIVERPOOL-| LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt.| 75 to — | 72 to 75 | 72 w 75 4 to 45 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 80 86 76 83 76 89 7 2 
Fine and very fine, . - 92 - - 90 93 84 88 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 150 155 + aa - - _ 
Powderditto, . - 124 128 py _ - — | 122 ~~ 
Single ditto, . - 118 124°] 116 118 | 193 126 | 115 120 
SmallLumps ". . 114 11g | 110 1 124 128 | 116 poi 
ditto, . . 110 114 | 105 108 112 118 = = 
Lumps, . - 70 - - 67 70 on 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. | 58 39 35 37 38 — | 34864 — 
COFFEE, Jamaica - cwt 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 82 87 78 82 86 92 
Mid. and fine mid. 90 100 | 91 96 | 89 100 | 98 105 
Dutch, and very ord. | 72 82 ~ - 72 82 82 88 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 86 2 _ — | 84 91° | 90 95 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 92 101 = — | 9 101 98 104 
St 86 90 85 91 92 94 
PIMENTO (in Bond) Ib. 83 9 9 93 9 94 84 84 
Jam, Rum, 160-P. gall 4d. 4s 6d | 38 10d 48 Od | Ss6d3s Sa | 48 3d 6s Od 
Brandy, + + = 13 9 14 0 - _ _ pa 13 313 6 
ae 4649] -|;=<- - 4648 
on feky,¥ 2 0 83 86{|-=— =m | = a see ba 
INES, 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd, | 45 50.| = =- |= — | £35 60 
ipe. | 38 45 -|- — | 42 54 
butt. 4 55 - | = me fu Ze - 
pipe. 35 _ -|- _ 34 
Madeira, =. . pe | 60 70°) = a te - |} - 
LOGWOOD, Jami. . ton, | £80 £810 | 710 810 8 5 815 810 8 15 
Honduras, . “ 8 9 810 — 90 — 90. = 
rea: ig ge | 9 10 9010 0 10 0 10 10 9 0910 
C, Jamaica, . 12 13 |12 0 13 0 12 0135 0 14 01510 
Cubs, =. . 17 _ _ _ 17 01715 17 0 18 0 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 9s 6d 1ls 6d 8696 9011 6 lls Od lls 6a 
TIMBER, Amer.Pine,foot. | 23 2 6 | — - 23524 - - 
Ditto Oak, es ae Shes eo ieee ome [me - 
Christiansanid (dut .paid - = - so. fstem wah 
Honduras Mal y ’ 011 14 /)'00 18 111 5 | Os1ld Is 24 
A 1, eee 92 93 _ - 21 23 20 6 i 
PITCH, i“ ewt, 14 — = as —_ 10 — 
TALLOW Rus. Yel. Cand. | 76 7 74 76 | 70 1 | o - 
ome Melted, .  . = - —_ - 58 - 60 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. | 47 43 “4 4) = — | £45 10 £44 
Petersburgh Clean, . 46 41 42 | 45. 46 42 10 45 10 
Thies. & Druj.Rak. | 68 —-|- ed Eon =? Ss = 
y . . . 50 120 -_ — _— _ 65 68 
nue é on % e-6 53 — — —_ as a 10 — 
Archangel, . 1090. € - - = - 515 
iy , Ag HR. a , 
ewt. 170] — - ~ - 15 15 
ASHES, Peters. Peer!, 2 63 > - _ - — | 55s ~ 
Montreal ditto, . | 60 60 62 | 60 — | 6 65 
Puy « « 46 47 50 49 50 50 52 
OIL,Whale, . . tun, | 55 55 57 58 | £52 _ 
Cod, . . ° .| 55 (p.brhje | 45 46 45 _ 48 49 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 8 9 9 08 09 }|.10d 1s 
Middl S 6 tab 7 8 7 7 0 63 0 7 7 8d 
COPTONS, BowedGeorg. | —? | 7 | fF ame] - 
Sea Island, fine, . dab —~{/2729/125 26 - _- 
Good,-. oe oi 2¢ 2.8648 8.2.4 ~ ha 
—— erbic ne = lia Bilis ba bh 1 
a wi 0 
West India, .  ,- i. = i's 3 0 18 19 1's i 10 
Pernambueo, . . - =_ 2122 20 21 i ee ay 
Maranhan, ; = os 20 21 1ne2o0 1114 1g 






















Register.—Commercial Report. 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 30th November 1817. 























4th. 10th. 18th. 25th. 
3 per cent. reduced, wwe) —— 823 83 825 
3 per cent. CONSOS nner] 83%, 83% | 83}, 83% | SSP, SSE 
5 per cent. Navy ANN. new)  ——— 108 109 I 
— 3 per cent. ann...) —— — oo — 
India stock, ‘ies 249 — 246} 
— | ——=s "sore see, 99pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24dp.day, — ° re. e——— 
Consols for acc. — | 9353 42/| 93229 } esha g 
American 3 per CentSionnn-|  —— —_— _— 65.6 cent. 
ee »Gp.cent.; —— —— —— 1038s 1033 


a 


LONDON, CORN EXCHANGE, Decemser lI. 
Our supply of Wheat for this day’s market was but moderate, and superfine samples met 


sale at last Monday’s 


a read 
but inferior parcels go off hea 


ices, and in some cases even better terms were obtained, 
—Barley fully maintains last week’s currency, and prime 


Malt sells on much the same terms, but for inferior there is scarce any sale.—Beans will 
scarcely support our last quotation ; and Maple Pease are about Is. per quarter cheaper. 
The Oat trade is full as dear for prime qualities; all other kinds are rather dearer. In 


other articles we have no alteration to notice. 


















London, Corn Exchange, Dec. 9. Liverpool, Dec. 9, ; 
EE foun,“ laice, p.cwt: 42 Sib tee 
Fotsien Whast, = so —jony I > =e —|| Regie « - 15 00015 o}Plout ingtish, . 
English Wheat, 60 to 70/Tick 40to 44 h . .12 Otol4 6] p-280Ib. fined Oto 0.0 
Fine ditto 80 to 86)Old do. 44 to 54|| Welch . . 0 0to 0 0|——Seconds 0 0to 00 
Old ditto. . . —tol05|Small do. . . 48 to 58|| Irish, new 10 0 to 12 Ojfrish p. 2401b.0 Oto 00 
Rye . —to —lOlddo . —to —|| Dantzic . 14 Oto 15 OjAmeri-p, bl. 63 0 to 66.0 
Fine do. . —to —|Feed Oats, 18 to 28|| Wismar . 0 Oto O 0}—Sour do. 50 0 to56 0 
32to 50\Finedo. « « —to —|} American . 14 0to 15 0jClover- » p- bush, 
Fine —to —(Polanddo. . 30to 33)| Barley, per 60 libs. White . 0 0te 00 
New —to —|Finedo. - a_i. ox lish . 7O0to 7 6|—Red . . 00to 00 
Malt... .. 70 to 80)Potatodo. . . 28to 5 h . + 6 0to 7 O|Oatmeal, per 240 Ib, 
Feeds sae ae | BS ie Sete bek ss Se see. Dee et 
ae cl itn 2 see A: Rye, per gr. 40 0 to 44 Ojirish . . .0 Oto 00 
Seeds, &c. Eng.pota.new 4 6to 5 0| Butler, Beef, ge. 
—common 0 Oto 0 OjButter, percwt. s. & 
Mustard, brown, + s. 4. || Welsh potato 4 Sto 4 9/Belfast . . 108t0 0 
New to —to—!|| Scotch . . 0 0to 0 0/N - 102t0 0 
—White .. 6tol 16 to 40|| Foreign. . 4 3to 4 9|Drogheda Oto 0 
Tares . - . . 9to Rapeseed, p.1. £52 to £56| Waterford, new 100 to 0 
Turnip, White — to - + 50to120|| Flaxseed, p. hd. Cork,3d . 90to 0 
—Redd .. . =to + +] 50to100|| sowing 0 to 0|—New, 2d, pickled 102 
—Yellow . . —to - + —to— Posenaee es. 4. 3s. d. > p. tierce 95 to 100 
Canary ... . 50to - + —to—|| Engli 68 0 to 70 0|——p. barrel 60 to 63 
Hempseed 82 to Eng. 48 to 56|| Foreign . . 0 Oto 0 O}Pork, p. bri. 95 to 98 
Limseed . . . 60to + « =to—|| Irish . . 0 0to 0 O/Bacon, per ewt. 
Cinquefoil . . —to - « 10to21|| Pease, per quar. = middies to C 
New Rapeseed, £52 to £54. —Boiling - 61 0 to 65 0|—Long do. to 0 
EDINBURGH.—DEcEMBER 10. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......498. Od. | Ist,......346. Od. | Ist,......35s. Od. | Ist,......34s. Od. 
24, ..000- 44s. Od. | 2d,......3]s. 6d. } 2d,...... 30s. Od 2A, <osser 32s. Od. 
process 40s. Od. | 3d,......8s. Od. | 3d,...... 25s. Od. [| 3d,...... 29s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £2 : 2: 1 6-12ths per boll. 
Tuesday, December 9. E 
Beef (174 oz. per lb.) Os. 4d. to Os. 7d. Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 10d. to Os. Od 
Mutton . . . ~. Os. 4d,to Os. 7d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 4d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . . - - - Os. 9d.to Is. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . 18. 3d. to Os. Od. 
Pork ... ~. + Os. Sd.to Os. 6d. | Tallow, per stone . Ils. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 
Lamb, per quarter. 2s. Od.to 3s. Od. Hides, . . . . Gs. Od. to Js. Od 
Quartern Loaf . . 1s, Id. to Os. Od. Calf Skins, per lb. . Os, 7d. to Os, 84d. 
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HADDINGTON.—DeEcEemBER 12. 
NEW. 
Wheat. . Oats. Pease. Beans. 
1st,++++0.46s, 6d. Ist,..00004 Se. 0d, Istyo0- «346. 0d. Ist,..++..948. 0d. Ist, cocceesh Ge Od. 
9d, ..»+-+428. Od. | 2d, ...-..36s. Od. | 2d,......28s. Od. | 2d,......90s. Od. | 2d,......308. Od. 


9d, .+++0-405, Od. 8d, oeeeee DOS, Od. 3d, ovenee 2 OSe Od. 3d5.0000268. 0d. + oe 2,8 Od. 


OLD. 
Wheat. Barley. es Oats. 


Pease. Beans. 


Ist,-.000+d46- 0d. [st,..c0re——Se 0d. Ist,......—=8. Od. Vit, -ccooccin le, Od. [st ,.coccommBe 0d. 
Qd, e000 33s. Od. 2d, socceommSe 0d. ): Od. 2d,...cm—Be Od. BG picceiinments Od. 








d,..-++-——s- Od. 3d, cocceeBs Od. 


Sd,......——s. Od. 








Sd,...0.0.——S. Od. i: oo Od. 


Average of Wheat, £2: 0:8. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, me , is about 4 per cent. more than half a % 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bush 
Average Prices of Corn of England and i the Returns received in the Week 


ended 22d Ni 
» 44s. 5d.—Oats, 28s. 3d.—Beans, 49s. 10d.—Pease, 49s. 10d. } 


Wheat, 81s. 6d.—Rye, 46s. 9d.—Bar’ 


r 1817. 


33s. 4d.—Beer or Big, 0s. Od. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
wake immediately preceding the 15th November 1817. 


Wheat, 69s. 3d.—Rye, 59s. sg 4ls, Gan_Beer or Big, ee 53s. Od.— Pease, 52s, 11d, 





ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 30th 
November 1817, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Allwright, S. Lee ee ——- haberdasher 
Aarm, A. Plymouth dock, silversmith 

ae H. of Brewhouse-yard, Nottingham- 
2. North Shields, cabinet-maker 

Is-mill, Essex, miller 

Abram, T. Rafford, Lancaster, innkeeper 
Archer, T. Lom bootmaker 
meehan & T. Fawell, Botolph-lane, wine- 


, Herefordshire cordwainer 
vistock, Devonshire, money- 


Brandon, J. S. Church-street, merchan 

1 of K , Yorkshire, a7 

Bainfield, E. St ip & Jacob, Gloucester, cooper 

Bartlett, R. Vincent-square, Westminster, wheel- 

Beart W. J. Pheenix-park, Prince’s-street, Caven- 
i juare, farrier 

Carlisle, J. St Ann’s Mill, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


mi! 

Cowen, G. Great Prescot-street, merchant 
Cutler, A. Tower-street, painter 
Cooke, J. Fareham, Ham: tanner 
Collinson, J. Hu boat-builder 
Cooper, H. Brixton, builder 
Cowdry, W. of York, tailor 

A Manchester, letter-press-printer 
Dodd, T. Liverpool , printseller 
Daniel, G. & Cross, Birmingham, merchants 


Downs, S. M. a 

Davies, W. Tr: fen Ae onmouthshire, 
Dickinson, R. & J. St John-street, Clerkenwell, 
Dyson, J. o Nethammil, Almondbury, Yorkshire, 





Downes J. J. Whitechapel-road, collar-maker 
vans, M, sen. Llangernew, Denbighshire, shop- 
Eady, T. Woolwich, horse-dealer 


ee = poem Me 
Ellison, of Torbock, Lancashire, fiour-dealer 
Firth, Ww. "Livesedge, Yorkshire, clothier 
Fothe G of Woweasoupe T: shi 
. upon-T yne, ship-owner 
Green, . Manchester, iron- “Hquoranaker 
Granville, A. Plymouth-dock, china-merchant 
Green, J. * Saltford Somersetshire, victualler 
Gregory, G. S. » York, scissor-manufacturer 
taines, tailor 


Harrison, J. York, t 
Harding, G. J. , & Toverton, Liverpool, 


Knight, J. & T. Ashby, Gough-square, feather-ma- 
nufacturers 

Kent, W. Upper Russel-street, Bermondsey, leath- 
er. 

ss F. Holborn, & G. Tyndale, Aldgate, 
linen-drapers 

Kile? Wed i. Lees Lodge, se. Dalton, Yorkshi 
ii on, Yorkshire, 

re — Sate 4 f 


a oe, 
Lathanay 3 Manchester, te 
= yu 





Lioya, § S. T. Leather-lane, Holborn, bookseller 
Lingford, J. Frith-street, Soho, truss-maker 

Malins, H. Pall-mall, coffee-house- 

Morse, H. Charlotte-street, Se ot cabinet- 


maker 
Mawfield, T. Halstead, 


Mathieson, WG R’Lapracke P pishopagnte-street 
tailors 


without, 
 rneenee h Tichfield, Hampshire, linen-draper 
Marsh, J. Pilkington, Lancashire, farmer 
Moore, T. Bartonsham, 
Manners, J. & J. Cam, ” Sheffield, York, edgetool- 


7 
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Piatt, W- Wy. tate of Angeloourt,Piésaginistoi 


as sehr ena ea pin and needle manufac- 
Nicholson, J. & J. Brown, Bow-lane, fishhook-ma- 


Noble, G. Ely-place, 
Kovnen, © Pye een Surrey, brewer 


1. Codspurstret, hat manufacture 

Suse On Shirt 
Parry, J. ' 

L. A 
Pa Ti 
Pallett, C. & J. P. 
Paterson, T. 
Prteron, R. & W. EW Nicol, Hacsow-roed, Padding- 

nurserymen 

Piercy, E. late of New-farm, Oxfordshire, farmer 
ae ¢ ry ich, Essex, fishing-smack-owner 
—— ° of Newcastle-upon-T'yne, porter-mer- 


t, J. Fs -street, cyder-merchant 
fies? ea East-lane-nairs, Bermondsey, ship- 


» Norfolk, merchant 
Love-lane, Alderman- 


Rote 5. si boyy stable-keeper 
Ricnerdson, J. G St Helens, merchant 
Roberts, J. Wood-street, Spitalfields, silk manu- 


R Sig -* “heen 
3 , mer 
—y '. of South Shields, merchant 
, W. Bristol, baker 


(Dee, 
Sweetman, S. Bedlow, & C, J. Tucket 

9 (m- t, Bishope- 
Snow, S. Albemarle-street, dress-maker 


Tollock, R. Watling-street, merchant 
Valentine, C. St James’s-walk, Clerkenwell, japan. 


Walker, J.  Usee Russel-street, Saray 
West, T. Gracechurch-street, wholesale 


‘oods, G. 
Watnertigh Ww. Cro Eroyt,coalerchant 
New Compton-street, St Giles's, 


ve om Ph 

Wardle, M. Manchester, dealer 
Williams, T.S. & T. Barnard, Cheltenham, mercers 
Warner, J. & J. Lord, Derby, iron 
Weaver, E. & C. Gloucester, pin-man 

Ward, J. Liverpool, grocer 
Wadd iell, T. Bow-lane, warehouseman 
Yandall, E. Earl- street, Blackfriars, corn-dealer. 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th November 1817, extracted from’ the Edinburgh Gazette. 


seein oe <a ny Ar- 
sitar, J a & Companys merchants and manu- 


DIVIDENDS 


Blaikie, .» merchant, ; = 
ville et W. S. No 9, South nny ny A Ae sh 


a illiam, Dundee; by ann 
les H pe ot Greenock ; by john 
bye ha writer, Greenock, 3d, Decem December 
oni James, merchant pg = gk 
gwen | Montrose, 17th December 


ma James, tal rego, merchant there yt a 
Mioddington at Sheriffclerk's office these 


M‘Donald, John, timber-merchant, Greenock: by 
James Tasker, there, the trustee 

Monkhouse, Thomas and Richard, late merchants, 

ih; at the trustee’s office, 25, James's. 

6th December 


merchants, 
of William M‘Clellan & Co.; by 
Samuel M‘Caul, merchant, nano 
Miller, James, merchant, Glasgow ; Robert 
Aitken, merchant — on 5th Decem! 
Morrison, Lewis Tennant, cattle-dealer and horse- 
oe in Milling; by Archibald Lyall, at haw 


Auchyle 
Phillips, James, a, Gl yw; by James 
Imray, merchant there, lst = eseer Kd 
Primrose, Geo. as a partner of Stewart, Primrose, 
& Co. merchant, Leith; by Patrick Borthwick, 
Seta,” Daniel, & Son, printers, Iidin 
4 » P 
= oe, accountant, Edinburgh ‘ooh 


Stevenson, Alex. & Co. at Nassau; at the count- 
inghouse of Leckie & Alexander, Glasgow, 24th 


Thomson, Daniel, putes, Ayr; by William 
Brown, sen. merchant th 

Webster & Findlay, anieente, Montrose; by 
Charles Barclay, merchant there. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tue order of the last two months, with 


to tem » seems to have been re- 


perature. 
versed. The average temperature of November, as stated below, is 45, being nearly 7 de- 
ee i ae ante according to our 
Report. the month of October, there were only 5 days on which the thermo- 
ately Weplen y day clog hy ep emy wa and the temperature of 


the ts was also rally higher d 
fe a ny a ne 
cumstance. The 


not less than 17, higher than the tem 
been expected, was unusually fluctuating, rising or falling sometimes nearly 


the latter than d 
two months is 
at 10 p.m. was frequently several degrees, on one occasion 


the former. _ The great 
y owing to this last cir- 


at 10a.m. The barometer, as t have 
an inch 








ef —_— > tee 


aenr-~>zA.s = «4 


tC seems? 


N 
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the space of 12 hours. The quantity of rain is nearly double that of October, and the 
re of course cmatienshiy lower. The point of deposition is nearly as much above 
the mean minimum as it was below it in October, but the difference in neither case ex- 
crsle 0 dagpee aut 0 bell. Altogether, the month of November adds another to the man 
instances y recorded of the unsteadiness and irregularity of our seasons. There is 
one fact in illustration of this remark, which we think particularly deserving of notice. 
On the morning of the 26th, the thermometer stood at 33, the ground being covered with 
snow to the depth of several inches. By 10 o’clock the same evening, the snow had dis- 
appeared, and the thermometer stood at 50. 





MetTEorOLOGIcAL TaBLk, extracted from the ister kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


NOVEMBER 1817. 


Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. D e THERMOMETER. . 
. 80.083 | Greatest Heat, 4thday, . . . 36.500 


of greatest daily h ; 

_ Yeold ~~. 2» 40.066 | Greatest cold, 25th, "’. 1.) (30.800 

swewes temperature, 10 A.M. e - 45.200 | Highest, 10 A.M. 4th, ° ° . 54.000 
M. 





neeeee see ceteeene ces cecoes 10 P. . . 44.850 Lowest ditto, oe 26 . > . 33.000 
wee Of Gaily extremes, , « - 45.075 | Highest, 10 P.M. 17 e ° . 54.000 
saseeeee 10 A.M. andl0 P.M. . + 45.025 | Lowestditto,.. 25th, . . - 33.000 
cvsssessoee 4 daily Observations, . . 45.050 BAROMETER. Inches. 

. BAROMETER, Inches. | Highest, 10 A. M. 19th, . ° * 30.250 
Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer. 48) . 29.649 | Lowest di 9th . « « 29.050 


. 
swnssesveee 10 P.M. (temp. of mer.49) . 29.604 | Highest, 10 P. M. Ist, - é 30.015 
coseeeene DOth, (temp. Of mer. 483) . 29.626 | Lowest ditto, 8th, s - « 28.890 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Mean dryness, 10 A. M. . ° + 8266 | Highest, 10 A. M. 27th, ° « « 15,000 
@ ccsscssceccevceceee 10 P. Me  * 5.935 | Lowest ditto, 5th, .« « « «+ 0.000 
scrmessnverssOf DOth, « + oo - 7.100 | Highest,10P,M.23d, . . « «+ 15.000 
Mean point of deposition (Fahr.) e 41.216 | Lowest ditto, 4th, . « « 000 
Rain in . . ° . . 2.705 | Greatest rain im 24 hours, 15th, . . 505 
Evaporation in ditto, ° e + 0.803 | Least ditto,....... 10th, . - 0.002 
Fair days, or rain less than.01,  . ~. «+ 12 | Greatest mean daily evap. 16th to 20th, . 0.036 
Rain’ a er mele 18 | Leastditto,........ 6thtoldth, . 0.015 
Wind from W. of meridian, including N..- 21 | Highest point ofdeposition, 17th, . 51.800 
meridian, including S. - 9 | Lowest ditto, ......+.-+ 25th, ° 25,5500 

General character of the period, mild and wettish, 


MeTgoroLocicat TaBie, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice avery Soy at eight o’clock in the morning, and eight o’clock in 
ie ev 





essvevcesccensee Kae ‘ 






































. \Attach. Attach. 
Ther. |Barom | Ther. wind. | Ther. |parom.| Ther. | wina. | 
.37 |29.574|M.39 Stormy, rain| M.45 |99,351/M.45 
Now. 1{ [it] (374 £42 }|W> land snow. || Now-164 |p 47 E. 49 f|5-E- Showers. 
2{ “y 6IE. Showery. 17{ ow “3 wi} S.W ers. 

M.45 Cloud M.50 52 
3{ lp 43 ! with rafn, 18{\b44| ‘eile asy|">  |Rain. 
af |M38 M. Fair. 19{ Meas [0.10U M27  [N.W. |Pair. 

M.50 M.45 | [101|M.45 
5{ ln ay 11/E. Fair. 20{ |e'47 leg'730/E.48 f|W- _ |Cloudy- 
e(EL | SARE rae, || mn BC PACH He re 
tia | cae Fair. a2 (M35 M.45}/cpie. | Fair. 
ster t6 Cloudy. 25{ B40 O79M-45\ iw. [Pair. 

M.45 y me M. 43 Fair, sleet in 
of it } Fair. 2a { | 31 59 }N-W- |the aw ng 
10{ z's Fair. 25{ bet = be N.W. |Fair, frosty. 

M.4 Fair, rain M.49 Cloud 
u{ E. afternoon. 26{ E. 49 ie 
12{|M- Cloudy. o7{ (M49 | :O271M-$0 bin. w. (Cloudy, vain 

M. M.42 | 1451|M.45 , 
13{ z Fair. 28 { |M- 4s = B49 W. | Fair. 

. Cloud M.45 | :460|/M.4 
1e{ E. rain af night. 20{ E, 51 50 S.W. |Fair. 
15{|M. Showers. 50{ [M35 | -Si8IM-47 }is.w. (Cloudy. 





























Register—Appoiniments, Promotions, &c. 











I. CIVIL. 


The Earl of Dalhousie, now Lieut.-Governor of 
succeed Sir John Sherbrook, as 


Nova Scotia, is to 
Governor General 


John § tevenson, Esq: of Berwick, is appointed 
Collector of the Castors of that Port, vice James 
Clunie, Esq. deceased. 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The Earl of Airly has the Rev. Wm 
Ramsay, Minister of the es of Cortuchy 
and Clover, to the aoa parish of Auchter- 
house, vacant by the translation of the Rev. George 
Addison to the united parishes of Liff and Benvie. 


Ill, MILITARY. 
Brevet Capt. Thomas Moody, R. Eng. to be Major 
Dike army " 25d May 1516 
5Dr.G. Paym. T. Boulton, from 83 F. to be Paym. 
vice B 16th Oct. 1817 
2 Dr. Cornet R. Downes, from 19 Dr. to = 


. vice Faleonar, 
ll Line W. Smith to be C are =. Lu 
a7 4 


7F. endign'T. F. L’Estrange, from 
to be Lieut. A. L’Estrange, a 6th do. 
15 Ensign T. A. Drought to be Lieut. by! P. 
vice Temple, pro. 
J. Disney Cooke to be Ensign by p. ha 
Drought do. 


23 Capt. E. M. Brown, from h-p, to be Paym. 
vice yoy ret. upon h-p- 23d do. 
30 ’. Barlow to 


be Ensign by p. vice a 


42 «Rie tobe Ensign by 4. vce tne 
o. 16th do. 

45 J. H. Webb to be Paym. vice Dalhunty, 
350th do. 


dead 
51 Ensign F. Percy to be Lieut. vice a 
pro. 
Gent. Cadet Wm Timson to be Ensign ay 


Pp. vice Perey 
58 capi Tomer, from b. p. 39 F. toe 
ym. vice Albert, ret. upon h. p, 23 do 
65 Paym. F. E. Leech, from h. p. 62 F. to be 
pe vice by seer dead do. 
78 D. Henderson, from 23 Dr. 
Mo be Avs surg. a dead 25th do. 
82. OR. a ey Sy 0 eee ee 
th do. 
36 Licut. "A Lean tobe Capt. vice Shear- 
man, dead 23d do. 
Hi. G. Baylee, from h. p. to be Lt. 
vice Knox, pro. 16th do. 
93 Wan peng 0b be Siashgn by ps visa Lora, 
pro. 23d do. 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


R.S.C, Lieut. N. T. Wilson, to be —— 
L. Colleton ‘. Capt. vice SirJ, 


Ensign E. Cleather to be Lieut. vice 
224 
—— J. T. Sedley to be Lieut. viee Hil 
‘ 23d do, 
F. H. Robe to be Ensign, vice Cleather 
22d 


R. P. Coffin to be Ensign, vice Sedl 
SW.LR. — R. Mulholland, from h. <4 ra 


Lieut. vice Vignoles, formerly h. p, 
25th 
G Deare to be " 
ree Ensign, vice 


Miscellaneous. 
Dep. Insp. A. Robertson, M. D. to be Insp. of Hosp, 
by brevet October 
Pipy brevet I. Forbes, M.D. to be Dep. Insp. of pe 


Exchanges. 
Lt. Col. Waucho from 26 F. a diff. with 
Col. Oglander, ise p- Wattev. Regt. - 
7 1 eal De Ross, from 1 Dr. with Capt. Slegg, 
zm : 
Horsley, e9 1l Dr. ree. 
Capt. Rutland, h.p. 60 ai with 
— om, S from 44 F. a diff. with Capt. Shel 
mn, h. p. 9 F. 
Lieut. Samo, from 17 F. with Lieut Bennet, 64 
we from 20 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. t 
Smith, h 
. pet od from 26 F. rec. diff. with Lt.. Kyle, 
+ P- 


— Fi » from 58 F. ree. diff. with Lieut 
Wilson, h. p. 35 F. 
— Welby, _ 19 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
Downes, h. p. 2 
—— Stewart from” Rifle Brigade, with Lieut, 
Home, h. p, 104 F 
“. — a Wagg. Train, with Lieut. 
r 
—. Chatt pe from 25 Dr. with Cornet Oswald, 
« Pe 2 
Ensign Bishop, from 43 F. with Ensign Slade, from 


ie Pe 
oy ae ed from 73 F. with Surgeon Walker, 
m h. p. 6 
Assist. Surg. Pilkington, Sweat 19 Dr. with Assist 
Surg. Riach, h. p. 73 F 
Resignations cal Retirements. 
Major Lutyens, 11 Dr. 
Lieut. A. L’Estrange, 7 F. 
Appointment Cancelled. 
Hospital Assist. Moir (returns to h. p.) 
Dismissed, 
Dep. Assist. Commissary Gen. R. Ward 
Reinstated. , 
Lieut. Winslow, 41 F. 














Deaths. 

Major Generals. Captain. Assistant Surgeons. 
Hadden, R. Art. 29th Oct. 1817 | Lord, R. Art. 4th Oct. 1817 Brien (on his passage from Jamiai- 
John Burnett, Lieutenants. ca) York Chass. 29thJune 1817 

J. Betty.th: p. 27 F. 25th Oct. Cassidy, late 4 Ceyl. R. May 
Riou, R. Art. 24th Oct. Burkett, h. p. 46 F. 12th June Miscellaneous. 
Bidlake, R. Mar. 17th Nov. White, 65 F. 22d April Pitman, Dep. Assist. Com. Gea. 

Lieut. Colonels. Hurst, R. W. 1 Rang. 24th Aug. 18th Se 
Batteley, 60 F. 26th Ma Langley, do. 4th Oct. Powell, do. 17th do. 
Desbares, 87 F. 21 Ensign. Safe, Staff Surgeon, 22d do. 

Major. M‘Intosh, 3 W. te Reg. 10th Sep. | Wilson, Hosp. Assist. at Domini- 
Shearman, 86 F. ca, Pith October 
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fet. Register+~ Births, Marriages, Deaths. 
war’ IV. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
— - 4 ‘ peaae per - 
Names. Names. , Pet fuser 
yr, we Captains. Pitman Campbell Vi 
Hall Tambs { ee on Harrison 
Wallis '} Wm Henry Dwarris 4 - Surgeon. 
ic easteatie. sped Ciel Ciggtiey David Patten - ; .. 
Rous rr; 
coat “Plana. Wintinen Boulton 
‘willam A Arthur Moore He 
Appointments. 
nerAdmital Sir Home Popham to be Commander-in-Chief at_ J, Flag-Lieutenant Charles 
Crole~Secretary, J. A. Leth 
Names. Ships. | Names. j Ships. 
ns. Assistant Surgeons. 
Graves Bulwark R. J. Dallas Albion 
on. H. J. Rous Poiatgus John Grey ‘ Antelope - 
James Wallis Raeoon uel Wallace Ditto. 
Lieutenants David Findlay Andromache 
Tait Albion Alex, Rei jweror 
Lindesay Cherokee William Clarke pase 
H. < — a ’ Bell * Ister 
> jueror m 
Dee Patrick Kelt Leander 
C. R. Milbourne Ganymede Mo Minden 
Frank Hastings Pelican James Boyle Ditto 
Charles FL. Sybille Robert Gourly Ditto 
arines. Rees Price Nimrod 
ist Lt. J. S. L. Crofton Semiramis m 
@d Lt. Charles Rusher Andromache James Nicoll Severn 
C.. Js Stevens Severn Robert Somerville Sybille 
Masters. James Gil Ditto 
Sam. Birt Redpole Alex. Ditto 
James — Se ! y H. won” rT Ditto 
aur geons. er agus 
’ G. A. Atcheson Albion John Runciman Wasp 
Deri Paton Pik _— | Ji EF —— Queen Charlotte 
e ames na 
Robert Dobie Tagus 











Captain G M‘Kinley to be a Captain of Greenwich Hospi 
Lieutenant W. Renwick to be Warden of Woolwich Sok ven 
——— W. P. Wade to command the Defence Revenue Cutter. 








George Mills to the Stork ditto. 
A. H. Thompson to the Redbreast ditto. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 

Ang. 18. At Coassala, a woman named 
Madeline Casara, a daughter, who died four 
days afterwards; and forty-seven days after 
her first accouchement, she was delivered of 
‘twin ters, whe only lived five days. 
The er has not experienced the slight- 
est indisposition. 

Oct. 6. At Corfu, the lady of the Hon. 
Colonel Patrick Stuart, a son.—26. At Tun- 
‘bridge, the lady of the Rev. Charles Har- 
ligne, a daughter.—At Lisbon, the lady of 
Brigadier-General Sir John Campbell, a 
danghter..27. At Seaforth , Lewis, 
Mrs Forbes Mackenzie, a son.—29. At 
Edinburgh, Mrs Hope, Raeburn Place, a 

‘son—30. Mrs Dickson; No 9, North St 

David Street, a son.—The lady of Captain 

Banworth, $8 regt. a daughter.—At Park- 

nook, Cumberland, Mrs ‘Charles. Parker, a 

daughter.—31. The lady of Capt: Brown, 

"Oe Place, a daughter,—-At Auchill, Mrs 
Tou, II. 


Maclean, younger of Coll, a daughter.—.At 
Bath, the lady of Dr Bowie, a son. 

ae os At Edinburgh, the lady of Dr 
John 


Wauchope, Esq. a daughter—6. At Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Lee of St Andrews, No 18, 
George Street, a son.—The lady of Sir 
James Douglas, K. C. B. a son—7%. At 
Beaumont Cottage, Chertsey, the lady of 
John Hamilton Colt, Esq. a son.—8. At 
Stevenson, the lady of Sir John Gordon Sin- 
clair, Bart. a daughter.—9. At Gawthrope 
Hall, Lancashire, the lady of Robert Shut- 
tleworth, Esq. a daughter.—10. At Llynon, 
in the island of Anglesea, the lady of H. 
H. Jones, Esq. of Liynon, a son.—At his 
Grace's seat, Cheveley, near Newmarket, 
the Duchess of Rutland, a son.—Ll. At 


Broughtonferry, near Dundee, the lady of 
Sir William Wi » Bart. a daughter. 
12. At his ip’s house, St James’s 


Cees Sore a still-born child. 
2. 


j 
| 
| 
















ior 
.— The iady of Blab Hope 
MDougald, Esq. Gallanach, a son.—30. 
At Trinity Mains, Mrs Mrs Cusine, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 13. At the British Ambassador’s, at 
Paris, Captain Acton of the cavalry lancers, 
son to General Acton, and w of the 
late Sir John Acton, Bart. of Aldenham, 


» to Charlotte, only daughter of | 


Dr Clugston, late of Bombay. 
» Robert Kirkpat- 
e late Sir James Kirk- 
of Closeburn, to Lilias, third 
ter of Robert Anderson, Esq. of ~4 
quhan.—14. At Culzean castle, 
count Kinnaird, son of the Earl of New. 
burgh, to Lady Margaret Kennedy, third 
daughter of the Earl of Cassilis.—28. At 
Belleville, Mr William Hewat, merchant, 
Edinburgh, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Mr Alex. Wilson, Belleville-—Donald Cha. 
Cameron, Esq. of Berbice, to Elizabeth Fra- 
zer Matheson, daughter of Colin Matheson, 
Esq. of of Bennetsfield, Ross-shire. —29. At 
oe Mr Edward Aikman, calenderer, 

, to Isabella, daughter of the late Mr 
rire moe Dundee, Mr 
»to Miss 

Campbell, ~ oy 

Esq. merchant, 

Dundee.—30. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr 
William Poe oe merchant, omngee daaghoes of 
Edinburgh, to Mary, of 
MrJohn Pollock, dyer there.—At St James's 
church, Londen, Mr Thomas Morton, mer- 
chant, Portobello, to Miss Maryann Evors, 

Street, Bedford Square. 

vv. 1. At Tarbet House, John Buckle, 
Esq. of Sussex, to Miss Hay M‘Kenzie, 
eldest daughter of the late Edward Hay 
M‘Kenzie, Esq. of Newhall and Cromarty. 
—Mr Henry Elder of Edinburgh, booksel- 
ler, to Jane, only daughter of the late Mr 
Alex. Tod, pula, Edinburgh.—-3. At 
Perth, William Dalrym » Esq. S. S. C. to 
- Jane, only daugh of James Weddel 

of Madras, ¥sq.—10. At the British Am- 


jamin cntile writer, Glasgow, to 
daughter of the deceased James. Fi 
Esq. merchant, Glasgow.—-18. At 
~ » the Rev. John Cleghorn of. North 
Street Chapel, to Miss M. 
a ter of the late Mr Geo: 
measurer, Edinburgh.—John Hunter, Egy, 
of U Holloway, Middlesex, to Jestie, 
danghted of John Young, - of Belle. 
wood..—At Greenock, ee 
Esq. of Barbadoes, to Helen, only daughter 
of the late Archibald Robertson, Esq—=J9, 
At Perth, Mr James Nicoll, y: mer. 
chant, Dundee, to Miss Agnes Mania, 
ter of Lieut-Colonel ya “At 
Dalkeith, Mr Walter Simpson, to 7 
third daughter of the late Mr John F 
—At Dublin, Mr Michael Lacy, 
to Miss Sarah Norton, both of the theatre 
there, formerly of the theatre-royal, Edin. 
burgh.—-24. At Strachur-park, William 
Robertson, Esq. merchant, Greenock, to 
Jane, daughter of John Campbell, Esq...of 
Ormadale.—-25. At Edinburgh, Captain 
Frederick. Thomas Hutchinson, of the East 
India Company’s military service in 
to Miss Isabella Mitchelson, third 
of the late Arch. Hepburn Mitchelson, Esq 
of Middleton.—At Luffness, Thos. 
Esq. West Fortune, to Miss Alison Yule, 
youngest daughter of James Yule, Esq of 
Gibslees.—28. Mr James Johnstone, Had. 
dington, student _ medicine, to oa 
d ter of Admiral Cam 
Dien ane ehitage. 


i 


Ve 
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DEATHS. 
March. 1. At Cudolore, Montague Cock- 
burn, third son of M. D. Cockburn, Esq. 
April 13, At Masullipatam, aged 68 
years, Lieut-General Crocker of the Madras 
establishment, whose military services, ‘for 
upwards of 45 years, are well known, and 
duly appreciated by the army of the coast 
—14. Lieut-Colonel Archibald Campbell, 
younger of Jura, at Bangalore in India 
He was of the most amiable ——- 
warm, and faithful. He a gene- 
rosity of heart and liberality of mind not to 
be surpassed. His loss will be long felt 
and deeply lamented by a numerous circle 
of friends. He was buried with military 
honours, and attended to the grave by the 
22 dragoons and 69 regiment ; and the offi- 


goer. EERE 
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Perthshire. 

Sept. 12. At the Cape of Good Hope, Mr 
Thomas Sheridan, son ore ee 
Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. by his first wife, 
ter of Mr Linley, and the only 
i 20. At Nassau, 


- 


e 


church of St Andrews, in that town, where 
he arrived in the month of June last, and 
by his demeanour fully justified the re- 
commendation he brought, ** of being an 
able; evangelical, and conscientious min- 
ister.” 

Oct. 9. sixth son of Mr Samuel 
Philbrick, of Great Dunmow, Essex.—1S. 
At Belfast, Serjeant Alex. Cameron, piper- 
major of the 92 regt.—19. Mrs Boultbee, 
wife of W. Boultbee, Esq: of Sutton Bon- 
nington, Notts. She had engaged the 
hour preceding her departure in lecturing a 
number of young people belonging to the 
Sunday school, and i 


I 


y to their dis- 
mission, was in the a with them, 
when, on a sudden, she fell on the floor, and 
expired immediately —20. At Paris, the 
Comtesse Dillon, relict of the Hon. General 
A. Dillon, brother of the late Visc. Dillon. 
She was first married to the Comte De La 
Touche, by whom she had one son, and a 
daughter married to the Duke of Fitzjames. 
By the late Hon. Arthur Dillon she has 
left one daughter, ‘married to General Ber- 
. trand.—21. In the 27th year of his age, of 
a typhus fever, which he caught whilst ad- 
ministering the pastoral offices of religion to 
one of his flock, the Rev. James Dorian, 
R.C. curate of Dundalk.—22. Miss Agnes 
Wright, daughter of the late Mr John 
Wright, merchant, Edinburgh.—-24. Dr 
Donald M‘Asgill of the island of Eigg, who 
was unfortunately drowned by the starting 
of a plank in a boat, off that island.—25. 
At Edinburgh, Mrs Euphemia Elphinston, 
widow of the Rev. Duncan M‘ Lea, minister 
of Inverhulin.—At Vienna, the Baron de 
} Jacquin, one of the first naturalists in Eu- 
rope, the friend and correspondent of the 
celebrated Linnzus.—26. At Edinburgh, 
Mrs Janet Stenhouse, widow of Wm Jamiec- 
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Mr William Fernie, St Patrick = 
29. At Major-General John Bur- 
the northern 


Blaix.—At Edinburgh, John Graham, his- 


torical painter, and many years teacher of 
the under the direction of the Hon. 
Board of Trustees.—At St Maude, near 


Paris, in his 12th year, Viscount Boring- 
don, eldest son of the Earl of Morley, after 
pene hari of 7 months, occasioned 

y 8 wing an. ear of rye, on 21st July, 
last, which was found lodged in penprin 
tines in its original state—At C , Miss 
Ann Simbert,; daughter of the late Rev. 
William Simbert.of.Lochmalony.—2. At 
Kirkton House, Campsie, Mrs Maclachlan, 
wife of James J. Maclachlan, . of Kil- 
choan, Argylishire.—At Meggi Castle, 
Miss Jane Athole Drummond of Meggineh. 
—At Sporle, the infant daughter’ of the 
Hon. and Rev. A. ‘Turnour.—At \Edin- 
burgh, Gilbert Bertram, Esq. merchaiit, 
Leith..-At Samuelston, near & 
Eliza, daughter of Thomas ie—3. At 
Edinburgh, Janet Disher, wife of Mr John 
Hunter merchant.—In St Giles’s, Norwich, 


John, the infant son of Dr Rigby, aged 41 
weeks and 3 days, being the first in the se- 
ries of the late birth." And én 
Wednesday last, «C e Susans il 


Quebec, Colonel Myers, quarter-master-gen- 
eral in Lower Canada.—At 
rence Dundas Bruce, 4th son of the deceased 
Alex. Bruce of Kennet, 4, At Edin- 
burgh, Mr Alexander ie, merchant.— 
At Edi Mrs Susan Edgar, widow 
of the late Mr William Dickie, secretary ‘to 
the Caledonian Insurance Company.—At 
Glasgow, Mr Neil Marquis, merchant. 
At Clifton, aged 49, the ee Lady 
Smith, widow of Sir John Smith’ of Sydling, 
Bart. sister of W. A.’ Morland, ‘Ksq. ‘of 
Lamberhurst, Kent.—5.. At Inv; . 
James Menzies Clayhills, eldestson of James 
Clayhills, Esq. of Invergowrie, and late 
captain in the Royal Scots.—At Carluke, 
Mr Alexander Wight, ~ —_— in Edin- 
burgh.—At Edinburgh, Mrs’ Mary ‘ 
oni relict of aeiee. Alexander Wich. 
son, minister of Thurso, aged 89.—At 
Canongate, Miss Margaret Sim 
At Claremont, near ‘London, Her 
Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
universally lamented and At 
Edinburgh, Robert, son of Robert Forres. 
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loss.—~At Hopes, East Lothian, 
John Hay, eldest son of James Hay, 
W.S.—-At Bushelhill, David Roch- 


burgh, Alexander Wilson, painter, 
27 At Oakfield, Pishi y pe 
M‘Neil, Esq. senior, of Gigha—At Edin- 
» Eliza, only daughter of George 
» late of the Cross Keys, Harwich.— 
At Lendon, Major-general William Mac- 
eulloch, of the Hon. East India Commpany’s 
Bengal Army.—-16. At Drumsheugh, Wil- 
liam Walker, Esq. of Coats..At Bunting- 
ford, Dr Robert Wood, son of 
the late Dr Wood of Perth.—17. At Can- 
» Sir Robert Salusbury, Bart.—At 
a » Mr James Keltie, late master of 
18. At Fountain es 
igen cera, Stcoere na: 
» late merchant, Haddington.— 
At Mauchline, Mr John Mair, in the 105th 
year of his age.—At Aire, in the island of 
Stronsay, Or » Miss Helena Fea.—19. 
At, Tranent Ledge, Mr William Wood, 
late bleacher, Gifford.— At PortGlasgow, Mr 
Peter Hutcheson, of the customs.—At Leith 
Walk, Mrs Janet Crawford, relict of Rob. 


Register: Deaths. 


—_—_— —- ----- 
Oliver & Boyd, Prititers, Edinburgh, 


Shortreid, merchant, aged 77 
in Cumberland, Ann Hamilton, wife of 
Rev. Professor George Hill.—At 
Mr Robert Davidson, vintner thete, 
69.—21. At Edinburgh, Miss Brown; 
est daughter of the late John Brown, 
merchant there.—At Paisley, after 4 
short illness, the Rev. Charles + Pah 
tor of thie a Catholic 
His premature death was the effect of 
fever, caught by contagious infection and 
subsequent attendance on some of his 

ing under that disease...@3. At 
wick, Miss Mary Foreman.—At Stockbridge, 
neat Dunbar, after a lingering illness, ‘the 
Rev. George Campbell._24 At 
Mary, wife of John Oswald, of the ‘vittu. 


J DRommond of that establishment, 
—At Edinburgh, Sir Patrick Inglis, Bari) 
—25. At Stirling, Mr John Galloway, 
cabinet-maker.there..At Glasgow, Adam 
Bogle, Esq. merchant.—At G » Me 
Jobn Ledingham, daughter ef the 
ander Coldstream, Keq. Crieffi—26. At 
Eyemouth, William Dewar, Esq. foritier. 
ly captain of artillery in the service of ‘the 
Nabob of Arcot,—27. In Paris, in his 65th 
year, the Pere Elysee, first surgeon to the 
King of France, well known to many indi 
viduals in this country, and to whom thé 
late Duke of ee a a handsome 
legacy.—At Hillhousefield, Mrs Jane Bayne; 
wife of Mr Walter Bruce, jun. merchant,’ 
Leith.28. At Yarmouth; Mr Robert 
Giliray, Edinburgh. He was en his wi 
to the Mediterranean for the recovery of 
health..30. At Jedburgh, James Potts, Esq. 
late sheriff-clerk of Roxburghshire, in the 
79th year of his age.—At Edinburgh, Mis 
Margaret Hay of Haystore, yet 98. 
Lately—At Edinburgh, Cleghorn, 
widow of Mr Thomas Cleghorn, farmer, 
Turnhouse.—W illiam Sheriff, farmer, Luff. 
nesmuir, East Lothian—Mr John Oeil, 
writer, Edinburgh.._— At London, A’ 
Gladstanes, late commander in the East 
India Company’s service.—At Chelsea, if 
his 67th year, James Glenie, Esq. F. R. 8, 
well known in the literary world.—At Tri- 
nidad, of the fever, Mrs Gordon, wife of 
Captain Gordon, of the 2d, or Queen’s te. 
giment, and deputy assistant quarter-master 
general of the island..At Manchester, .at 
the age of 70 years, Mrs M‘Lellan, former- 
ly Miss Mary M‘Ghie, daughter of the 
late Mr M‘Ghie of Airds, and the céle- 
brated heroine of the popular ballad of 
“ Mary’s Dream.”—At the Scotch Col- 
lege, Paris, deservedly lamented, the Rev. 
John Farquharson, superior.—At Sandbed 
Poor-house, Dumfries, aged 70, Ann Sim. 
She was remarkable for her pedestrian 
powers, having often walked to Edinburglt 
and returned in forty hours, the distanc’ 
being 174 miles. 
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